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T'tr  hy  wait  until  spring  for 
housecleaning?  Do  it  now, 
in  the  Christmas  spirit  in¬ 
stead  of  in  the  springtime  spirit  of 
dread,  making  it  a  festive  occasion 
for  sharing  usable  surplus  posses¬ 
sions.  Not  only  mother,  but  every 
member  of  the  household  should 
hurffi  through  closets,  drawers, 
book  .^helves,  the  attic,  for  salvage¬ 
able  gifts  that  can  be  put  into 
clean,  psable  shape  and  that  you 
would  be  proud  to  see  someone  else 
enjoy.  1 

With  ohe  person  providing  lead¬ 
ership  in  a  community,  there  are 
plenty  of  agencies  to  cooperate, 
such  as  the  Salvation  Army,  your 
club,  your  church,  your  civic  or¬ 
ganizations,  not  forgetting  those 


efficient  messengers,  the  Girl  Scouts 
and  the  Boy  Scouts.  Surely  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  the  organization,  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  good  will  to  make 
this  movement  echo  through  every 
community  in  the  United  States  — 
helping  draw  each  community  to¬ 
gether,  making  it  conscious  of  the 
needs  of  those  who  have  too  little. 

On  Christmas  morning  some  at¬ 
tics  would  be  emptier,  but  some 
bare  homes  would  be  better  fur¬ 
nished.  Moths  might  have  less  food 
this  winter,  but  many  human  be¬ 
ings  would  be  warmer.  The  time  to 
start  is  now,  if  this  Christmas  we 
wish  to  be  able  to  remember  how 
much  more  blessed  it  is  to  give 
than  it  is  to  keep! 

— Eleanor  Roosevelt 


(From  The  Reader’s  Digest,  December,  ’37) 
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C.  How  unemployed  executives  are  selling 
each  other  in  New  England 

Hired  After  Forty  — Boston  Style 

By  Ray  Giles 


Boston’s  most  unusual  and  per¬ 
haps  most  exclusive  club  is 
the  one  which  meets  every 
Friday  night,  behind  locked  doors. 
You  can’t  get  in  unless  you  are  out 
of  work  and  over  40,  unless  you’ve 
earned  from  $4000  to  $14,000  a 
year  as  a  business  executive,  and 
unless  you’re  fully  capable  of  hold¬ 
ing  such  a  job  again. 

Of  course,  the  members  are  look¬ 
ing  for  jobs.  Every  week  they  make 
calls  —  about  200  of  them  —  on 
employers.  But  —  and  this  is  the 
surprise  —  no  member  ever  asks 
for  a  job  for  himself.  If  he  unearths 
a  vacancy,  he  tries  to  land  the 
place  for  one  of  his  fellows. 

Usually  there  are  four  or  five 
men  in  the  “Forty  Plus  Club  of 
New  England”  who  can  fill  the  bill 
to  perfection,  whether  the  job  is  in 


sales,  production,  finance,  personnel 
management,  engineering  or  adver¬ 
tising.  Occasionally,  the  employer 
offers  the  job  on  the  spot  to  the 
man  who  has  come  to  see  him.  The 
answer  always  is:  “Wait!  We  want 
you  to  consider  some  other  mem¬ 
bers;  they  may  suit  you  better.” 

No  wonder  one  prominent  em¬ 
ployer,  after  a  genial  explosion  of 
profanity,  snorted,  “You  fellows 
are  trying  to  work  the  Golden 
Rule!”  Well,  so  they  are.  But  not 
from  ethical  considerations.  Simply 
because  it  is  practical. 

Let’s  meet  Roland  Darling,  father 
of  the  plan.  “This  club,”  he  ex¬ 
plains,  “grew  out  of  a  small  experi¬ 
ment  I  made  in  Bar  Elarbor,  when 
I  was  editing  a  paper  there.  People 
who  work  for  resort  hotels  have 
heart-breaking  ups  and  downs  in 
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their  employment.  It  occurred  to 
me  that  they  might  do  better  if 
they  organized  group  job  hunts 
and  sold  each  other  when  openings 
were  found.  It  worked  well  enough 
to  convince  me  that  ‘All  for  one  and 
one  for  all’  can  be  used  by  any 
group  of  unemployed  persons  whether 
young  or  old,  male  or  female,  and 
regardless  of  the  work  they  do.” 

By  June  of  1938,  Darling  was  an 
advertising  man  in  Boston.  He  met 
one  unemployed  man  after  another, 
all  desperately  in  need  of  work.  His 
thoughts  went  back  to  his  Bar  Har¬ 
bor  experiment,  and  he  got  busy. 

Being  42  himself,  the  special 
problems  of  “40-plus”  interested 
him.  Here  were  men  whose  previous 
measure  of  success  had  led  them  to 
acquire  homes,  encourage  their 
children  to  expect  college  educa¬ 
tions,  and  in  general  set  up  stand¬ 
ards  of  living  which  were  now  going 
to  smash. 

When  they  sought  jobs,  they 
were  beaten  down  with  the  persist¬ 
ent  refrain,  “We  make  40  our  dead¬ 
line  in  taking  on  new  people.” 
Their  difficulties  were  further  ag¬ 
gravated  by  the  depression-born 
business  practice  of  firing  two  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  piling  three  jobs  on  a 
third.  Most  annoying  immediate 
hurdle  was  the  universal  chant  one 
hears  as  vacation  season  sets  in, 
“  We  couldn’t  think  of  taking  any¬ 
one  on  until  after  Labor  Day.” 

Darling  got  together  a  few  men 
whose  experience  and  ability  he 
could  personally  attest.  From  em¬ 


ployment  agencies  he  got  the  names 
of  a  few  more.  Everyone  liked  his 
idea.  The  first  meetings  of  his  club 
were  held  with  13  present.  Within 
a  month  and  a  half,  five  had  jobs. 
That  was  encouraging,  particularly 
in  summer.  The  members  warmed 
up  as  they  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
venture.  Association  and  mutual 
helpfulness  gave  them  the  priceless 
grit  to  go  on  making  call  after  call, 
in  spite  of  discouragement.  Their 
pledged  tasks  kept  them  busy  every 
day,  and  that  helped  sustain  morale 
and  self-respect. 

Members  found  that  selling  an¬ 
other  man  to  an  employer,  instead 
of  yourself,  has  many  advantages. 
It  kills  off  the  nervousness,  the 
overanxiety,  the  apologetic  attitude 
or  the  artificial  boldness  which  af¬ 
flicts  men  trying  to  get  a  badly 
needed  job.  The  man  desperate  for 
work  will  argue,  “I  can  do  any¬ 
thing.”  Of  course,  he  can’t.  The 
club  is  strict  about  this;  it  will  not 
sponsor  a  man  for  a  job  unless  he 
fits.  The  club  is  hard-boiled,  makes 
no  pleas  for  sympathy,  sells  its 
members  as  it  might  so  much  me¬ 
chanical  equipment,  on  explicit 
specifications  covering  experience, 
education,  health,  age.  Finally,  sal¬ 
ary  negotiations  are  much  better 
handled  by  a  third  person;  that 
has  been  proved. 

By  the  middle  of  July,  the  whole 
city  knew  about  Forty  Plus.  Their 
name  had  been  adopted  with  the 
consent  and  blessing  of  the  Sales 
Executives’  Club  of  New  York, 
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whose  Forty  Plus  work*  they  had 
heard  about.  But  where  the  New 
York  effort  was  spare-time  crusad¬ 
ing  by  employed  executives  to  fight 
Fortyphobia,  Darling  decided, “  The 
time  has  come  for  unemployed  men 
of  Forty  Plus  to  organize  and  try 
to  get  jobs  for  each  other.” 

Cautiously  his  little  group  felt 
its  way,  testing,  changing,  and 
proving  every  step  in  its  methods. 
Although  others  wanted  to  join  in 
bunches,  the  membership  grew 
slowly  —  after  all,  the  club  exists 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid 
of  its  members!  As  each  active 
member  secures  a  position  he  auto¬ 
matically  becomes  an  alumnus  and 
is  replaced  by  a  new  man. 

Six  months  after  the  club  started 
there  were  100  active  members. 
Eighteen  had  secured  full-time  em¬ 
ployment  —  which  was  mighty 
good  going.  Even  more  had  secured 
part-time  work  or  temporary  jobs; 
80  percent  of  the  membership  is 
now  profitably  engaged  at  least 
some  of  the  time. 

The  Boston  Y.M.C.A.  was  so 
much  impressed  that  it  donated  a 
meeting  room.  A  printer  gave  let¬ 
terheads.  A  dozen  wives  who  could 
typewrite  ran  off  letters,  reports, 
and  statistical  matter.  The  owner 
of  an  office  building  on  Beacon  Hill 
kindled  so  quickly  when  he  heard 
about  the  undertaking  that  he 
promised  a  free  office  and  secretary 
and  telephone.  In  the  recent  Massa- 

*  See  “Men  Over  Forty  Preferred,”  The 
Reader’s  Digest,  March,  ’38,  p.  97. 


chusetts  gubernatorial  contest,  both 
leading  candidates  lauded  Forty 
Plus  and  one  promised,  if  elected, 
to  create  a  state  bureau  to  assist. 

Originally  for  Bostonians  only, 
the  club  is  now  widening  its  field. 
In  September,  chapters  were  launched 
in  Brockton  and  Salem.  Groups  and 
individuals  in  other  New  England 
cities  are  asking  how  they,  too,  can 
organize  and  start  work.  The  use¬ 
fulness  of  Forty  Plus  to  both  mem¬ 
bers  and  employers  will  inevitably 
grow  with  the  years.  The  goal  is  to 
make  employment  opportunities  in 
various  cities  available  to  members 
everywhere.  Thus  an  idle  sales  man¬ 
ager  in  Boston  may  learn  of  an 
opening  in  Worcester  when  none 
exists  in  his  home  town.  Through 
the  club,  a  comptroller  “ at  liberty” 
in  Providence  may  find  work  in 
Hartford.  Such  beginnings  are  now 
being  made.  And  jobs  are  being 
found  for  white-collar  workers  just 
below  the  executive  class  whose 
normal  expectation  is  that  they, 
too,  will  one  day  be  bosses. 

Forty  Plus  has  the  usual  officers: 
president,  vice-president,  secretary, 
corresponding  secretary.  There’s  no 
treasurer  because  no  money  is  col¬ 
lected.  There  are  three  major  com¬ 
mittees  • — ■  Membership,  Market¬ 
ing,  and  Public  Relations  —  each 
with  its  chairman  and  four  other 
members.  The  Board  of  Governors 
is  purposely  made  large,  having  27 
members,  because  the  club  finds  it 
helps  an  unemployed  man  greatly 
to  heap  responsibility  on  him- 
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During  the  afternoon  when  I 
visited  them,  the  Membership 
Committee  had  dates  with  20 
applicants.  ~  To  get  in,  they  have 
to  be  good.  The  club’s  growing  rep¬ 
utation  among  employers  is  too 
high  to  jeopardize. 

The  Marketing  Committee  is  the 
sales  department.  It  assigns  the 
definite  weekly  tasks  to  various 
members.  Some  are  sales  statisti¬ 
cians,  organizing  the  records.  Oth¬ 
ers  call  only  on  employment  agen¬ 
cies.  The  best  salesmen  in  the  club 
call  every  week  on  about  200  em¬ 
ployers.  That  may  seem  like  few 
calls  for  50  men  to  make,  but  in¬ 
stead  of  the  10  or  20  minutes  these  * 
men  could  get  when  they  called  as 
lone  job  hunters,  they  now  are 
often  held  for  two  hours;  the  em¬ 
ployer  may  even  call  up  friends  to 
locate  openings  elsewhere. 

Talents  of  members  are  shared. 
One  writes  an  important  letter  for 
another.  Then  an  employment  spe¬ 
cialist,  a  psychologist,  and  a  direct- 
mail  advertising  man  all  go  over 
the  letter  to  improve  it.  No  wonder 
their  mail  gets  results! 

The  Public  Relations  Committee 
is  constantly  in  touch  with  all  sorts 
of  people  whose  influence  may  help 
advance  the  cause.  Speakers  are 
appointed  to  fill  requests  from  fra¬ 
ternal  orders,  church  organizations, 
service  clubs,  and  other  groups  that 
are  always  asking  about  the  club. 

The  By-Laws  bristle  with  penal¬ 
ties  for  failure  to  do  one’s  part. 
Failure  to  carry  out  assigned  tasks 


can  result  in  dismissal.  So  can  ab¬ 
sence  from  three  consecutive  meet¬ 
ings.  Members  who  become  alumni 
must  maintain  a  continuing  inter¬ 
est  in  the  unemployed  members 
they  leave  behind  them. 

At  the  Friday  meeting,  every 
man  present  must  report  his  week’s 
work.  No  one  can  speak  for  more 
than  two  minutes  on  a  single  topic, 
and  no  debate  can  last  over  ten. 
Strictly  taboo  are  social  gossip,  re¬ 
ligious  arguments,  off-color  stories, 
or  political  discussion.  Listen  in,  if 
you  like  a  real  slice  of  life. 

Here’s  a  member  who  called  last 
Monday  on  an  employer  over  70. 
The  old  man  refused  to  consider  for 
a  certain  position  anyone  over  35. 
The  Forty  Plusser  lost  control  of 
himself.  “If  only  men  under  40  are 
any  good,”  he  exclaimed,  “you  ought 
to  fold  up,  yourself!”  Then  he  apolo¬ 
gized  and  plunged  on  with  some 
hard-boiled  facts  about  Forty  Plus, 
and  the  caliber  of  the  men  in  it. 
Now  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  re¬ 
porting  that  a  man  of  54  was  hired. 

Another  member  rises  to  say  that 
he  did  his  best  to  place  an  associate, 
and  did  —  but  the  employer  insisted 
on  hiring  him,  too. 

A  third  member  called  on  the 
president  of  a  large  company  who 
refused  him  a  job  when  he  was  30 
because  he  hadn’t  the  experience. 
When  he  went  in  last  Tuesday  the 
employer  had  forgotten  him,  but 
remarked  that  40  was  his  deadline 
for  filling  a  job  that  was  vacant. 
And  did  that  open  the  gates  for  a 
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heart-to-heart  discussion,  beginning 
with:  “Exactly  10  years  ago  you 
told  me  I  hadn’t  the  experience  to 
handle  this  work;  now  that  I  have 
it,  I’m  too  old!” 

Another  man  is  going  to  get  back 
his  last  job  because  a  Forty  Plus 
scout  discovered  the  real  reason  why 
he  lost  it.  The  former  employer 
said,  “John  is  brilliant,  but  too  fresh. 
He  was  always  telling  the  other  fel¬ 
low  how  to  handle  his  work.” 

“Will  you  take  him  back  if  he 
comes  in  and  convinces  you  he’s 
over  that?”  asked  the  scout. 


“I  will!”  agreed  the  employer. 

The  Forty  Plus  Club  has  earned 
wide  respect  and  cooperation  in 
Boston.  It  is  recognized  by  civic  or¬ 
ganizations  and  business  groups  as 
an  agency  of  high  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  significance. 

Now  the  members  are  asking, 
why  shouldn’t  the  good  work  be 
carried  all  over  the  country  ?  Surely 
Boston  has  no  monopoly  of  employ¬ 
ers  who  chant  the  “old  at  forty” 
shibboleth,  or  of  trained  business 
executives  in  their  prime  who  need 
new  courage  and  new  jobs. 
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JHhen  London  Held  Its  Breath 

Condensed  from 

Events:  A  Monthly  Review  of  World  Affairs 

Elswyth  Thane 

Author  of  “Young  Mr.  Disraeli,”  “Tudor  Wench,”  “Queen’s  Folly,”  etc. 


On  that  Tuesday,  September 
27,  1938,  there  was  no  hope 
left  in  England.  We  were 
still  saying  that  it  couldn’t  really 
happen  —  knowing  as  we  said  it 
that  in  1914  they  had  said  the  same 
thing  up  till  11  p.m.  on  August  4. 
We  were  saying  (rather  pitifully) 
that  Chamberlain  would  think  of 
something.  We  were  saying  that 
maybe  Roosevelt  .  .  .  maybe  Rus¬ 
sia  ..  .  -maybe  Czechoslovakia.  .  .  . 
The  unspectacular  black  and  white 


Air  Raid  Precautions  posters  had 
gone  up  overnight  on  Sunday.  From 
pulpit,  stage,  and  loud-speaker  came 
instructions  as  to  what  precautions 
to  take,  where  to  go  to  get  your  gas 
masks,  etc. 

When  Monday  came,  in  Green 
Park  near  the  Ritz  there  were  trenches. 
In  the  small  private  squares  and 
back  gardens  of  Mayfair,  Bays- 
water,  and  Kensington  —  trenches. 
Men  had  been  digging  all  night  by 
the  light  of  flares.  Sandbags  were 
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going  up  round  the  public  buildings 
and  museums  in  Downing  Street 
and  Whitehall.  Traffic  was  compli¬ 
cated  by  trucks  loaded  with  anti¬ 
aircraft  machinery  and  Air  Terri¬ 
torials. 

A  typed  notice  went  up  in  the  lift 
of  my  flat,  stating  that  tenants 
who  wished  to  contribute  to  the 
construction  of  safety  measures  for 
the  building  should  see  the  head 
porter  —  two-and-six  was  suggested 
as  a  suitable  amount.  It  seemed  to 
me  very  little.  All  that  night  spade¬ 
work  went  on  under  my  windows 
which  faced  the  back.  The  hum  of 
planes  was  almost  never  entirely 
absent,  and  on  Tuesday  night  search¬ 
light  drill  with  target  planes  began. 

It  is  literally  impossible  for  any¬ 
one  living  in  America  to  conceive 
the  state  of  mind  and  nerves  of 
those  living  in  England  during  the 
tension  of  the  past  summer.  Com¬ 
pared  to  September  1938,  August 
1914  was  an  irresponsible  carnival 
of  high  spirits,  blind  sentiment,  and 
sublime  ignorance.  It  was  still  pos¬ 
sible  in  1914  to  work  up  a  fine 
lather  of  patriotism  and  reckless¬ 
ness  and  glory-hunting,  and  carry 
the  thing  off  with  a  jest  and  a  ges¬ 
ture.  It  was  still  possible  in  1914  to 
believe  that  it  would  be  all  over  by 
Christmas. 

In  1938  we  said  somewhat  the 
same  foolish  things  —  that  econom¬ 
ically  Germany  could  not  last  two 
months,  that  they  were  already 
short  of  food.  There  were  already 
rumors  of  anti-war  riots.  We  said 


“He’s  not  a  fool,  he  must  know  the 
temper  of  his  own  people.  He  won’t 
dare  ...” 

But  after  Chamberlain’s  first  visit 
to  Germany,  it  became  plain  enough 
that  he  did  dare,  and  by  the  end  of 
September,  almost  the  only  ques¬ 
tion  left  was:  How  much  damage 
can  he  do  before  he  can  be  pulled 
down  ? 

Yes,  damage  was  going  to  be 
done.  We  must  therefore  protect 
things,  prepare  things,  put  things 
out  of  his  reach. 

Nearly  all  the  private  schools 
along  the  south  coast  had  already 
made  arrangements  for  new  head¬ 
quarters  deep  in  the  west  country 
and  were  ready  to  move  out  bodily. 
The  Council  schools,  corresponding 
to  our  public  schools,  issued  to  each 
child  a  ticket  which  entitled  it  to  a 
place  in  the  school’s  evacuation 
train  heading  for  Scotland  or  Wales. 
Twenty-four  hours  would  probably 
elapse  before  their  parents  would 
know  where  they  had  been  taken. 

Nervous  children  were  sick  and 
tearful  with  apprehension  over  these 
arrangements.  My  charwoman  had 
a  delicate  little  girl  who  had  never 
been  away  from  home  overnight. 
Facing  the  possible  separation,  the 
child  cried  all  the  time,  could  not 
eat,  and  finally  made  herself  gen¬ 
uinely  ill.  “My  husband’s  only  got 
one  good  hand  from  the  last  war  — 
so  he  can’t  go,”  the  woman  re¬ 
marked  that  morning.  And,  after  a 
moment — -“It’s  the  children  this 
time,  isn’t  it,  mum.” 
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The  fitting  and  distribution  of 
gas  masks  was  going  forward:  “Get 
your  chin  well  in  .  .  .  that’s  right 
.  .  .  is  that  quite  comfortable? 
Please  breathe  deeply  .  .  .  thank 
you  ...  a  little  tighter,  I  think 
.  .  .  breathe  once  more  .  .  .  thank 
you  .  .  .  that’s  all,  madam.  .  .  .” 

It  was  a  large  bare  room  in  a 
parochial  school,  just  9  p.m.,  and 
raining  outside.  Down  the  center 
of  the  long  room  a  double  row  of 
plain  wooden  chairs  had  been  set 
back  to  back.  Every  chair  was  oc¬ 
cupied,  and  there  was  a  queue  at 
the  door.  Up  and  down  each  row 
moved  half  a  dozen  volunteer  ARP 
workers,  and  from  the  practiced 
hands  of  each  dangled  the  small 
black  snoutlike  apparatus  designed 
to  preserve  its  wearer’s  life  against 
certain  forms  of  gas.  Only  certain 
forms.  Not  mustard  gas. 

“That’s  yours,  madam.  Keep  it 
dry,  and  don’t  let  the  eyepiece  get 
crumpled.  You  register  just  there 
on  the  way  out,  where  the  next 
queue  has  formed.  Good-night, 
madam.  .  .  .” 

My  vacated  chair  was  filled  at 
once,  but  he  turned  back  smiling  to 
the  one  next  down  the  line:  “Put 
your  chin  well  in  .  .  .  that’s  right 
.  .  .  is  that  quite  comfortable?’’ 

He  was  young  and  plain,  with  a 
kind  face  and  a  gentle  voice.  He  is 
printed  on  my  memory  forever  in 
humble  admiration  and  respect.  He 
had  been  fitting  gas  masks  since  8 
o’clock  that  morning,  tireless,  po¬ 
lite,  cheerful,  smiling,  with  nothing 


to  keep  him  going  that  he  could  re¬ 
call  except  a  couple  of  beers.  Fright¬ 
ened,  large-eyed  children  had  sat 
quiet  under  his  reassuring  hands  — 
very  few  of  them  cried.  (Every  child 
over  4  years  of  age  can  be  fitted 
with  a  gas  mask.  But  it  is  admitted 
that  no  dependable  apparatus  has 
been  devised  for  children  under 
four.)  Old  ladies  had  been  shaky  and 
tearful,  with  anxious  eyes  brighten¬ 
ing  to  his  friendly  smile.  He  was 
young  England  in  the  Crisis.  I  shall 
never  see  him  again  and  I  shall 
never  forget  him. 

At  a  long  bare  table  under  naked 
electric  bulbs  in  another  cheerless 
room  adjoining,  a  couple  of  girls  sat 
in  their  hats  and  coats  with  note¬ 
books  and  pencils,  taking  down 
names  and  addresses,  and  the  size 
of  each  gas  mask  issued.  After  about 
13  hours  of  it,  with  very  little  relief, 
their  handwriting  was  still  neat, 
they  still  looked  up  and  smiled  at 
each  newcomer  in  the  queue,  and 
said  good-night.  At  the  exit,  leading 
into  an  alley,  another  girl  whose 
voice  was  gay  and  sweet  stood 
wearily  leaning  against  the  door¬ 
post,  her  job  being  to  remind  each 
person  again  as  he  left  the  building 
to  keep  his  mask  dry. 

Comforted  and  sustained  by  the 
gallant  sanity  and  tact  of  the  vol¬ 
unteer  ARP,  people  who  had 
queued  up  outside  the  front  door 
looking  drawn  and  old  and  anxious 
came  out  the  back  door  smiling  and 
hugging  a  gas  mask  and  chatting 
to  strangers.  That  is  morale. 
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Until  you  have  stitched  a  canvas 
bag  for  your  child  to  carry  a  gas 
mask  in  you  have  not  faced  modern 
warfare  as  England  faced  it  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  Until  you  have  watched 
powerless  while  your  dearest  friends 
do  anxious  sums  stretching  limited 
funds  over  an  indefinite  period  of 
living  expenses  outside  London, 
while  the  London  rent  must  still  be 
paid,  you  have  been  spared  one  of 
the  finer  points  of  impending  war  in 
1938.  And  as  they  assured  them¬ 
selves  that  the  family  would  surely 
be  safe  at  such-and-such  a  place, 
the  men  who  meant  to  stay  behind 
in  Town  were  well  aware  that  there 
would  be  no  rules  to  this  war,  no 
boundaries,  no  precedents  —  except 
perhaps  those  set  in  Spain,  which 
it  was  best  not  to  think  of. 

“  I  hate  to  leave  him  here  alone,” 
a  woman  friend  said  to  me  through 
stiff  lips.  “  But  one  of  us  has  got  to 
keep  safe,  I  suppose,  on  account  of 
the  children.” 

A  lovely  girl  I  know  who  married 
two  years  ago  telephoned  me  on 
Tuesday  from  Sussex.  The  house 
was  full  of  refugee  relatives  from 
London,  and  her  voice  was  hard 
with  strain.  “Get  out  of  here,  what 
are  you  waiting  for?”  she  said.  “If 
this  war  comes,  it’s  going  to  be 
hellT  delight.  Fred  says  it’s  got  to 
come.  Why  don’t  you  get  out  of 
here  while  you  can?”  They  weren’t 
panicky  people.  Her  husband,  who 
was  in  the  last  war,  is  a  very  sound 
man  in  the  City.  They  adored  each 
other,  had  a  gracious  home,  and 


had  brought  a  child  of  love  into 
what  kind  of  world?  Hell’s  delight, 
she  said. 

I  hung  up  the  phone  wanting  to 
cry,  and  went  out  to  my  bank.  A 
fortnight  earlier,  the  manager,  an 
enormous  cheery  man,  all  golf  and 
Savile  Row,  had  discussed  the  situ¬ 
ation  quite  lightly,  and  had  rocked 
with  laughter  because  he  was  a 
Special  Constable  with  Piccadilly 
Circus  as  his  beat.  We  had  laugh¬ 
ingly  agreed,  a  fortnight  ago,  that 
if  anything  dropped  it  could  hardly 
miss  him. 

On  Tuesday  he  looked  at  me 
thoughtfully,  and  asked  about  my 
sailing  date.  I  said  October  1 5th,  as 
I  had  to  repeated  inquiries.  The 
sailing  suited  me.  But  nobody  else 
was  satisfied;  by  noon  on  Tuesday 
there  was  a  concerted  drive  on  to 
move  me.  I  was  told  to  go  home  and 
pack,  and  I  obeyed  without  any 
sense  of  reality  at  all. 

The  Tuesday  evening  papers 
carried  the  news  of  Germany’s  gen¬ 
eral  mobilization  order  for  2  p.m. 
on  Wednesday,  which  cut  down  the 
chances  for  peace  by  half.  Thurs¬ 
day,  Friday,  and  Saturday  —  all 
that  valuable  time  for  last-minute 
inspiration  or  action  by  somebody 
was  swept  away.  No  one  could  blame 
Czechoslovakia  if  the  shooting  began 
tomorrow  instead  of  Saturday.  Then 
France.  Then  England.  Then  —  we 
hoped  —  Russia.  Hell’s  delight. 

On  Tuesday  evening  we  listened 
with  poker-faced  hopelessness  to 
Prime  Minister  Chamberlain’s  broad- 
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cast  from  Downing  Street.  Our 
eyes  met  when  he  said  “  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  return  even  a  third  time 
to  Germany,”  and  we  looked  away 
again  quickly.  He  was  magnificent. 
He  was  heartbreaking.  But  what 
was  the  good?  He  said  himself  that 
he  had  done  all  that  one  man  could 
do. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  with 
the  2  p.m.  German  mobilization 
order  hanging  over  us,  London  was 
heavy  with  a  grim  calm.  Newspaper 
placards  proclaimed  the  mobiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  British  fleet.  Trenches 
and  sandbagging  went  forward 
doggedly  everywhere.  At  the  steam¬ 
ship  office  I  was  handed  a  ticket  for 
September  30th  from  Liverpool.  I 
had  already  been  told  that  unless  I 
took  that  ticket,  any  ticket  operat¬ 
ing  before  October  1,  I  might  find 
myself  marooned  “  for  the  duration.” 
The  boats  would  be  used  for  troop 
transport.  And  if  I  didn’t  want  that 
ticket  a  lot  of  other  people  did. 

Still  feeling  numb  and  unreal,  I 
looked  round  the  seething  office  full 
of  strained,  unhappy  faces  and  hur¬ 
ried  clerks.  It  didn’t  feel  like  Lon¬ 
don  any  more.  Perhaps  my  London 
had  really  come  to  an  end.  Perhaps 
this  was  really  the  twilight  of  the 
world,  and  the  place  to  be  was  home, 
which  was  after  all  New  York.  I 
took  up  my  new  ticket  and  went 
away.  I  felt  no  gratitude  and  no  re¬ 
lief,  as  I  stepped  out  again  into  the 
gray,  pregnant  streets  —  only  a 
greater  desolation.  England  was 
“for  it.”  I  wanted  to  pick  England 


up  bodily  and  run.  I  stood  still  in 
Trafalgar  Square  in  a  dreary  drizzle 
with  an  aching  throat  and  saw 
things  through  a  blur. 

Well,  yes,  I  was  overwrought  and 
very  short  of  sleep.  One  sat  up  for 
the  late  BBC  News  at  11:50,  and 
the  planes  made  a  noise  overhead 
all  night.  One  woke  sharply  at  the 
sound  of  the  morning  paper  coming 
through  the  letter-slot  and  rubbed 
tired  eyes  to  read  brave  headlines 
and  less  reassuring  details.  There 
was  no  letup  all  day.  One  bought 
the  papers  as  they  came  out,  waited 
for  the  BBC  News,  stiffened  one’s 
upper  lip,  clutched  at  straws  —  sat 
tight.  And  the  planes  interfered 
with  sleep  again  the  next  night. 

For  days  it  had  been  impossible 
for  me  to  settle  to  anything  or  to 
keep  out  of  the  streets  and  parks  for 
long.  I  drifted  along,  watching  peo¬ 
ple’s  faces.  Four  boys  from  a  High¬ 
land  regiment,  looking  pitiably 
young  and  grave.  More  Territorial 
anti-aircraft  trucks.  Five  maimed 
men  singing  in  the  gutter.  Old,  old 
taxi-drivers,  hunched  over  their 
wheels,  brooding.  Boyish  bobbies, 
looking  exactly  as  usual.  Sometimes 
a  young  man  and  a  girl,  walking 
blindly  with  locked  hands. 

I  lunched  on  sawdust  and  shav¬ 
ings  at  a  restaurant  in  Bond  Street. 
It  was  full  of  the  usual  people, 
eating  the  usual  things,  talking 
quietly  —  so  quietly.  The  waitress 
and  I  exchanged  the  helpful,  under¬ 
standing  smile  of  two  people  who 
meet  at  a  sickbed.  Everybody  was 
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subconsciously  sorry  for  everybody 
else,  and  wanted  to  be  kinder.  No¬ 
body  knew  what  greater  burden  of 
anxiety  the  next  person  carried. 

I  took  a  bus  into  Oxford  Street, 
and  more  or  less  came  to  again  in  a 
large  department  store.  Its  aisles 
were  nearly  empty.  With  a  dim  idea 
of  gifts  for  people  at  home,  1  picked 
up  some  embroidered  handkerchiefs 
and  stood  futilely  holding  them  a 
few  moments,  then  carried  them 
over  to  a  girl  who  looked  at  me 
with  dazed  eyes,  and  performed  a 
smile.  “I’m  sorry  you  had  to  serve 
yourself/’  she  said.  “Half  our  girls 
are  out  on  gas  mask  fittings.” 

Mr.  Chamberlain  would  be  fac¬ 
ing  the  crowded  House  now.  We 
had  to  kill  time  till  after  that. 

Suddenly  I  was  chilly  and  tired 
and  sick  and  wanted  a  decent  cup 
of  tea.  I  stepped  into  a  taxi  and 
went  home  to  the  flat  where  my 
luggage  stood  ready  to  close,  to 
wait  for  the  BBC  News.  At  last  a 
friend  arrived  with  the  evening  pa¬ 
pers.  We  stared  at  each  other,  afraid 
to  feel  too  glad.  I  tried  to  read  the 
papers  and  hear  the  BBC  at  the 
same  time. 

“  It  —  doesn’t  settle  anything,  of 
course,”  I  said  cautiously,  “He’s 
been  to  Germany  before!” 

“No,  perhaps  it’s  not  quite  as 
good  as  it  looks,”  the  Englishman 
agreed,  “It’s  worth  a  couple  of 
drinks  —  but  that’s  about  all  it’s 
worth  at  the  moment.” 

However,  we  went  out  to  dinner 
feeling  years  younger,  and  there 


was  a  little  sober  revelry  in  Lon¬ 
don  that  evening. 

On  Thursday  morning  we  drew 
in  our  spiritual  belts  again,  and  re¬ 
membered  several  things  we  had 
temporarily  allowed  ourselves  to 
forget.  Respite ,  was  the  morning 
headline.  We  dared  not  call  it  more. 

Because  travel  out  of  London 
was  so  heavy,  and  because  any 
movement  of  troops  or  evacuation 
of  children  would  further  disorgan¬ 
ize  traffic,  I  was  taking  a  Thursday 
train  to  Liverpool  for  a  Friday 
boat.  Until  you  have  held  to  your 
best  friends’  hands  and  said,  in  a 
voice  carefully  steadied  before  you 
began,  “If  anything  —  spectacular 
—  happens,  you’ll  cable  me  about 
yourselves,  won’t  you?”  you  have 
missed  one  of  the  chillier  aspects  of 
impending  war  in  193  8. 

I  had  dinner  in  the  Liverpool 
train,  but  I  don’t  remember  much 
about  it.  The  talks  at  Munich  were 
still  going  on.  There  was  no  radio 
in  the  hotel,  no  late  papers.  I  went 
to  bed  with  a  book,  and  I  don’t 
remember  much  about  the  book 
either.  There  were  planes  over  Liv¬ 
erpool  too. 

I  woke  with  a  start  and  leaped 
for  the  morning  papers.  PEACE 
was  stretched  across  the  columns  — 
again.  An  agreement  had  been 
signed  at  Munich  at  1:30  a.m. 

It  was  over.  Well,  that  is,  it 
wasn’t  going  to  begin  tomorrow. 
And  I  was  out  of  it.  Out  of  it. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  say 
for  a  while,  perhaps,  whether  Mr. 
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Chamberlain  was  right  or  wrong  to 
pay  so  high  a  price  for  the  present 
safety  of  the  people  of  England 
and  the  world.  But  at  least  there 
would  be  no  war  tomorrow. 

You  hear  a  lot  about  the  new 
cathedral  being  erected  in  Liver¬ 
pool.  In  the  mood  for  cathedrals, 
I  set  out  to  find  it.  I  sat  down  in  one 
of  the  wooden  chairs  and  tried  to 
envision  the  completed  building. 

Then  something  happened. 


A  short,  stumpy  woman  in  a 
shabby  tweed  coat  and  a  black  hat, 
with  wispy  hair,  came  in  the  door 
as  though  in  a  hurry.  She  went 
straight  to  the  end  of  the  row  near¬ 
est  the  entrance  and  dropped  to  her 
knees  on  the  stone  floor  and  buried 
her  face  in  her  dreadful,  work- 
worn  hands  and  was  still.  To  her, 
in  spite  of  workmen  tramping  about, 
it  was  a  church  —  and  in  her  heart 
was  thankfulness  for  PEACE. 


As  F.D.R.  Sees  Himself 

Condensed  from  The  New  York  Times  Magazine 
Anne  O' Hare  McCormick 

Distinguished  political  correspondent 


President  Roosevelt  has 
dropped  the  phrase  “a  little 
left  of  center”  to  describe  the 
direction  of  his  policy  and  the  slant 
of  his  mind.  He  has  revived  the  old- 
fashioned  word  “liberal.”  He  refers 
to  himself  as  “a  fighting  liberal,” 
and  declares  that  he  will  be  found 
battling  for  liberal  principles  as 
long  as  he  lives,  up  to  1940  and 
after  1940,  in  the  White  House  and 
after  he  leaves  it. 

As  for  the  New  Deal,  its  objec¬ 
tives  and  program  are  embodied  in 
legislation  either  enacted  or  in 
preparation.  No  “surprises”  are 
in  store.  From  now  on  the  Admin¬ 
istration  will  concentrate  on  the 


natural  extension  of  principles  al¬ 
ready  accepted. 

The  President  confesses  that, 
like  most  good  bargainers,  he  often 
asks  for  more  than  he  expects  to 
get,  in  order  to  achieve  what  he 
deems  essential.  Perhaps  the  fight 
for  the  liberalization  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  is  an  instance  of  this 
tactic.  Looking  back,  at  any  rate, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  expresses  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  consequences  of  that 
defeat. 

Whether  or  not  the  most  mili¬ 
tant  phase  of  the  New  Deal  ended 
with  the  unsuccessful  interventions 
in  the  Democratic  primaries  last 
summer,  it  can  be  said  that  a  period 
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of  pacification  is  beginning.  The 
new  efforts  to  conciliate  business 
and  reconcile  the  differences  of  the 
C.  I.  0.  and  the  A.  F.  of  L.  are  the 
outgrowth  of  the  European  crisis 
and  the  settlement  made  at  Mu¬ 
nich,  Europe’s  plight  brought  home 
to  Washington  the  urgent  necessity 
of  internal  unity  and  the  consoli¬ 
dation  of  forces  in  the  United 
States.  The  tense  weeks  of  crisis 
convinced  Mr.  Roosevelt  not  only 
that  the  first  defense  of  democracy 
is  strength  on  the  home  front  but 
also  that  if  a  new  synthesis  of 
interests  and  energies  is  required  to 
save  representative  government  it 
must  be  worked  out  in  this  country. 

The  foregoing  views  were  ampli¬ 
fied  by  the  President  in  recent 
conversations  with  the  writer.  At 
close  range,  in  the  setting  of  marine 
prints,  ship  models,  stamp  albums, 
chairs  piled  with  books,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  never  fits  the  picture  drawn 
either  by  his  ardent  critics  or  his 
ardent  disciples.  After  nearly  six 
years  in  the  White  House,  the 
center  of  deeper  domestic  contro¬ 
versies  than  have  shaken  this  coun¬ 
try  for  generations,  his  personality 
is  still  oddly  intact  and  unclassifi- 
able.  His  fundamental  ideas  change 
very  little.  Listening  to  his  dis¬ 
cursive  talk,  it  is  difficult  to  think 
of  him  as  any  kind  of  extremist.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  stone  or  steel 
under  that  smooth,  bright  flow. 
Only  once,  when  speaking  of  some¬ 
one  else,  did  the  fighter  flash 
through.  “He  is  a  man  who  wouldn’t 


risk  a  blow,  much  less  a  battle,  for 
anything,”  he  shot  out,  with  biting 
scorn. 

The  President  sounds,  in  fact, 
like  the  liberal  he  proclaims  him¬ 
self,  and  there  is  a  peculiar  signifi¬ 
cance  in  his  new  emphasis  on  the 
old  word.  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  shrewd¬ 
est  instinct  is  for  the  variations  of 
the  popular  mind.  In  his  public 
utterances  he  seldom  fails  to  strike 
the  note  to  which  the  American 
chorus  is  attuned. 

So  when  he  talks  of  domestic 
affairs  without  once  using  “left,” 
“right,”  “communist,”  “fascist” 
or  any  of  the  words  we  have  lately 
imported  in  wholesale  lots,  it  must 
be  from  an  intuitive  sense  that  the 
American  people  are  returning  to 
political  designations  more  suited 
to  their  own  special  pattern  of  life. 

To  the  President,  “liberals”  are 
those  who  desire  change  and  are 
willing  to  adopt  the  machinery  to 
bring  it  about.  All  liberals  therefore 
move  left,  “move  with  history,”  as 
Mr.  Roosevelt  puts  it.  But  they  are 
not  radicals.  “A  radical,”  he  says, 
“is  one  whose  inclinations  and  be¬ 
liefs  are  liberal  but  whose  meth¬ 
ods  are  badly  thought  out  and  if 
put  into  practice  would  not  work.” 

Conservatives,  on  the  other  hand, 
do  not  attack  reforms;  they  oppose 
the  methods  proposed  to  realize  re¬ 
forms.  And  since  they  do  not  pro¬ 
pose  alternative  methods,  but  slow 
up  progress  by  demands  for  breath¬ 
ing  spells,  the  President  concludes 
they  do  not  want  to  move  at  all. 
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Nevertheless,  they  do  not  stay 
where  they  are.  The  dividing  line 
shifts  constantly  to  make  the  liber¬ 
als  of  today  further  left  than  they 
were  yesterday,  and  by  their  move¬ 
ment  they  drag  the  conservatives 
after  them.  In  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
view,  there  is  no  static  in  human 
progress.  There  are  periods  of 
speed-up  and  periods  of  slow  mo¬ 
tion,  and  the  latter,  because  the 
process  of  invention  outstrips  the 
political  process,  are  really  periods 
of  retrogression.  He  figures  that  at 
the  beginning  of  his  Administra¬ 
tion  the  country  was  30  years  be¬ 
hind  the  times.  “In  five  years  I 
think  we  have  caught  up  20  years,” 
he  says.  “If  liberal  government 
continues  over  another  10  years  we 
ought  to  be  contemporary  some¬ 
where  in  the  late  1940’s.” 

Mr.  Roosevelt’s  strongest  per¬ 
sonal  conviction  is  that  he  is  safe¬ 
guarding  the  American  system  by 
applying  overdue  reforms  to  adapt 
it  to  present  conditions.  He  holds 
that  few  Americans  oppose  the  ends 
he  has  in  view,  that  most  of  the 
quarreling  is  over  the  means  or  the 
tempo  he  employs  to  attain  them. 

To  the  criticism  that  .the  social 
legislation  of  the  New  Deal  is  im¬ 
provised  and  ill-considered,  his  reply 
is  that  the  American  government, 
by  the  time  it  got  round  to  meas¬ 
ures  like  old-age  insurance,  had  the 
experience  of  30  years  of  trial  and 
error  in  other  countries  to  draw 
upon.  Far  from  rushing  ahead  in 
contrast  to  the  gradual  pace  of 


England,  he  says  we  are  much  more 
deliberate.  Lloyd  George  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  put  through  in  two 
years  a  greater  body  of  radical  re¬ 
forms  than  the  New  Deal  has  at¬ 
tempted  in  five. 

If  you  ask  whether  every  grant  of 
power  to  government  should  not  be 
weighed,  especially  in  these  days, 
with  reference  to  its  effect  on  the 
democratic  system,  and  whether 
that  system  is  not  weakened  as  the 
margins  of  individual  liberty  are 
narrowed,  the  reply  is  another  ques¬ 
tion. 

“Just  how  much  personal  liberty 
have  you  lost  under  the  New  Deal? 
Have  the  citizens  lost  their  power 
to  control,  criticize  and  change 
their  government  or  not?” 

Democracy,  in  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
view,  is  a  process  —  not  a  static 
condition  we  have  attained.  “It  is 
where  we  in  the  United  States  are 
going  now;  also  it  is  the  way  we  are 
going.  It  means  relative  security  for 
all  in  a  free  society.” 

Centralization  of  government,  he 
contends,  has  little  to  do  with  poli¬ 
tics,  the  New  Deal  or  his  own  de¬ 
sires  or  ideas.  Science,  speed,  mo¬ 
tors,  radio,  corporate  ownership, 
the  far-spread  spiderwebs  of  power, 
industry  and  business  have  done 
more  to  undermine  States’  rights 
than  all  the  legislation  trying  to 
catch  up  with  the  technical  revolu¬ 
tion.  These  are  the  facts  of  life 
which  the  law  must  recognize.  Any 
control  that  can  be  exercised  locally 
should  be  left  in  local  hands,  but 
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an  everwidening  field  of  activities 
cannot  escape  national  regulation 
in  the  national  interest.  To  face 
that  honestly,  he  argues,  is  the  best 
wav  to  avert  the  chaos  that  does 
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lead  to  ‘‘overcentralization  and  the 
super-State.” 

The  President  admits,  moreover, 
that  he  is  in  a  hurry.  He  is  moved 
by  the  sense  of  urgency  that  presses 
on  all  the  rulers  of  our  time.  There 
is  no  doubt,  convinced  democrat 
though  he  is,  that  he  is  irked  by  the 
slowness  of  democratic  procedure. 
As  a  typical  instance  he  cites  the 
u-year  fight  in  Congress  for  an 
airport  to  take  the  place  of  the 
small  and  poorly  placed  field  the 
President  considers  a  danger  and 
disgrace  to  the  capital.  This  sum¬ 
mer,  by  means  of  personal  initia¬ 
tive  and  the  PWA,  the  indefinitely 
postponed  project  has  been  started 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  able  to  pre¬ 
sent  Congress  with  a  fait  accompli. 

He  is  irked,  too,  by  the  rising  tide 
of  protest  against  the  cost  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  “It  is  the  cost  of  improve¬ 
ment,”  he  protests  in  turn.  “If  you 
live  on  a  dirt  road  ten  miles  from  a 
paved  road  you  have  to  pay  the 
price  if  you  want  the  road  paved 
to  your  door.  Everybody  wants  the 
road  without  footing  the  bill.  Also, 
it’s  the  cost  of  insurance  for  the 
system  the  critics  of  the  costs  ac¬ 
cuse  us  of  undermining.  If  we  really 
wish  to  save  the  system  we  must 
accept  the  fact  that  relief  and  un¬ 
employment  are  not  temporary 
accidents.  They  are  varying  but 


fixed  charges,  to  be  dealt  with  on  a 
permanent  basis.” 

The  President’s  impatience  to 
take  short-cuts  and  push  things 
through  by  any  means  is  what  most 
disturbs  a  good  many  worried  citi¬ 
zens.  In  his  own  eyes  he  is  merely 
seeking  to  hasten  two  fundamental 
compromises.  The  first  is  a  coordi¬ 
nation  of  controls  between  local, 
State  and  Federal  authorities  so 
that  their  fields  are  clearly  marked 
and  non-controversial.  The  second 
goes  deeper.  In  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  so¬ 
cial  philosophy  “the  submerged 
third”  of  the  population  does  not 
enjoy  the  freedom  of  choice  which 
is  the  essence  of  democracy.  The 
object  of  most  of  his  non-emergency 
program  —  the  Wages  and  Hours 
Bill,  the  Labor  Relations  Act,  social 
security,  profits  taxes,  housing,  re¬ 
settlement,  trust-busting  —  is  to 
strike  a  balance  between  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  two  thirds  above  water 
level  and  the  necessities  of  the 
fraction  underneath.  He  recognizes 
that  American  democracy  functions 
through  free  enterprise,  or  the  capi¬ 
talist  system.  The  question  he  asks 
is:  How  far  is  this  system  willing 
and  able  to  bear  its  own  burdens? 
How  far,  in  other  words,  can  it  sup¬ 
port  the  costs  when  government 
guarantees  not  only  the  right  to 
life,  liberty  and  pursuit  of  happi¬ 
ness  but  to  a  modicum  of  economic 
security? 

This  is  the  compromise  —  be¬ 
tween  political  liberty  and  economic 
security  —  the  New  Deal  is  really 
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after.  The  search  represents  the 
riskiest  adventure  of  our  epoch, 
and  the  hardest.  The  chief  reason 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  alternately  charg¬ 
ing  ahead  and  drawing  back,  lam¬ 
basting  business  and  calling  it  into 
conference,  veering  from  one  labor 
front  to  another,  spreading  confu¬ 
sion  with  each  shift  of  weight,  is 
that  he  himself  does  not  know  how 
to  do  what  he  thinks  should  be 
done.  He  has  come  to  doubt  whether 
anybody  really  knows  anything 
about  economics,  or  can  know  enough, 
in  a  world  where  the  elements  of 
change  work  so  incalculably,  to 
guarantee  that  any  prescribed  eco¬ 
nomic  treatment  will  produce  the 
effects  intended. 

In  foreign  policy  Mr.  Roosevelt 
is  torn  between  the  desire  to  play 
a  resounding  role  in  the  world  as 
the  leader  of  democracy  and  a  nat¬ 
ural  caution  against  involvement 
in  the  power  politics  of  the  other 
democracies.  The  caution  is  more 
than  a  reflection  of  the  isolationist 
sentiment  of  the  American  people. 
It  is  partly  native  suspicion  and 
partly  a  hard-headed  knowledge  of 
the  world.  In  dealing  with  other  na¬ 
tions  the  President  is  not  likely  to 
stand  aloof;  nor  is  he  likely  to  be 
taken  in  or  to  affix  the  signature  of 
America  to  something  he  cannot 
carry  out. 

Perhaps  the  real  clue  to  the  direc¬ 
tion  American  policy  is  taking 
under  his  guidance  is  to  be  found 
in  the  declaration  made  in  Canada 
in  August.  In  essence  it  gave  notice 
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to  the  world  that  the  American 
hemisphere  represented  a  cooper¬ 
ative  self-defense  system.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  the  major  tendency  of  this 
Administration  is  to  build  up  this 
system. 

His  compound  of  bold  impulse 
and  cool  caution  is  what  makes  the 
President  baffling  to  the  analyst 
and  understandable  to  the  simple. 
If  there  is  danger  in  his  leadership, 
danger  because  he  has  deep  de¬ 
signs  to  centralize  power  and  extend 
the  control  of  government  over  all 
private  enterprise,  or  danger  be¬ 
cause  a  shallow  light-heartedness 
blinds  him  to  the  implications  of 
his  policies,  the  rank  and  file  of 
America  cannot  be  frightened  into 
thinking  of  him  as  dangerous.  To 
the  mass  of  Americans  Roosevelt 
seems  a  pretty  typical  American  — 
of  the  first  families,  to  be  sure,  but 
friendly,  even  folksy,  and  uncom¬ 
monly  steeped  in  the  tradition,  lore 
and  fluid  spirit  of  this  land.  They 
refuse  to  believe  that  the  persuasive 
conversational  voice  of  the  fireside 
chatter  is  the  voice  of  a  revolution¬ 
ist.  They  question  or  resent  specific 
acts,  like  “fooling  with  the  Supreme 
Court”  or  “muscling  in  on  local 
politics,”  but  can’t  be  convinced 
that  he  aims  at  changing  the  form 
of  government. 

❖ 

Next  Month:  “  What's  Wrong  with 
Roosevelt ?" —  an  article  in  Collier's  by 
Congressman  Bruce  Barton  —  will  be  con¬ 
densed  in  the  January  Reader  s  Digest . 


An  adventurous  American  who  chose  to  practice  in  a  pest  hole  of 
Arabia,  and  became  one  of  the  world’s  leading  surgeons 
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who  is  making  a  round-the-world  trip  to  discover 
little-known  Americans  engaged  in  outstanding  work 


One  of  the  world’s  most  suc¬ 
cessful  surgeons  is  Dr.  Paul 
W.  Harrison.  He  has  prac¬ 
ticed  28  years,  and  the  most  he  ever 
asked  for  a  major  operation  was 
$15.  For  a  cataract  operation  that 
might  bring  a  bill  of  $1000  from  a 
New  York  specialist,  Dr.  Harrison 
usually  asks  $1.85.  If  he  is  lucky, 
he  gets  37  cents. 

Dr.  Harrison  —  a  graduate  of 
Johns  Hopkins,  fellow  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  College  of  Surgeons,  a  top  au¬ 
thority  on  hernia  and  spinal  anes¬ 
thesia  —  is  a  medical  missionary  in 
Muscat,  Arabia,  a  seaport  1000 
miles  northwest  of  Bombay,  India. 
Muscat,  frying  on  sand,  hedged  in 
by  stone  hills  which  block  all  breezes, 
is  the  hottest  city  in  the  world,  and 
—  its  main  industry  being  the  dry¬ 
ing  of  fish  —  probably  the  most 
evil-smelling.  Most  of  the  15,000 
Arabs  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison 
move  out  in  midsummer,  when  tem¬ 
peratures  reach  108  in  the  day  and 
1 15  at  night. 

Dr.  Harrison  grew  up  in  Scrib¬ 
ner,  Nebraska.  Graduated  with 
honors  from  the  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  he  decided  to  become  a 
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medical  missionary,  and  he  sought 
the  worst  place,  medically,  in  the 
world,  a  place  where  doctors  were 
reluctant  to  go,  but  where  they 
were  needed  most. 

It  took  Dr.  Harrison  two  months 
to  get  to  his  first  station,  two  years 
to  learn  to  speak  Arabic  well.  Since 
then  he  has  worked  in  most  of  the 
hell  holes  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region 
and  for  the  last  10  years  he  has 
been  in  Muscat.  When  he  is  home 
on  sabbatical  leave,  medical  friends 
urge  him  to  give  up  missionary 
work,  start  practice  in  America, 
make  money,  and  live  comfortably. 

But  practice  in  America  seems 
to  Dr.  Harrison  a  bit  on  the  sissy 
side.  He  likes  the  tough  jobs  in 
Muscat.  A  medical  missionary  who 
had  practiced  for  years  in  Arabia 
recently  accepted  a  profitable  job 
as  doctor  for  a  big  oil  company.  “I 
was  sick  and  tired  of  being  poor,” 
he  said.  Such  an  attitude  was  to¬ 
tally  beyond  Dr.  Harrison’s  com¬ 
prehension.  He  told  me,  shaking 
his  head,  “But  he  won’t  have  fun 
any  more.” 

Though  Arabia  has  worn  him 
and  he  looks  older  than  his  55  years, 
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there  is  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  and  his 
tall,  thin,  wiry  frame  has  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  withstand  the  terrific  heat. 

Dr.  Harrison’s  stone  and  concrete 
hospital  cost  but  $14,000.  Nearby 
are  tiny,  flat-topped  mosques  and 
low,  white,  plastered  houses,  and 
open-faced  stores  the  size  of  a  bath¬ 
room,  in  which  you  can  buy  dag¬ 
gers  and  coffeepots  and  opium. 
Around  the  hospital  compound  are 
huts  on  narrow,  dusty  streets  filled 
with  donkeys,  camels,  cadaverous 
hounds,  and  poverty-stricken  Mo¬ 
hammedans. 

Close  to  the  hospital  is  a  space 
as  public  as  the  street  in  front  of 
your  post  office.  This  is  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  comfort  station.  In  front 
of  the  hospital  are  12  depressions 
like  shallow  graves,  each  covered 
with  a  robe  to  keep  the  depression 
a  little  less  hot.  That  is  where  the 
town’s  12  lepers  sleep.  It  is  the  best 
Dr.  Harrison  can  do  for  them.  He 
has  no  funds  for  the  treatment  of 
lepers,  but  under  these  conditions 
there  is  no  danger  of  transmitting 
the  disease. 

On  an  average,  Dr.  Harrison 
treats  125  patients  a  day  and  per¬ 
forms  15  or  20  operations  a  week  — 
usually  in  his  hospital  but  some¬ 
times  on  a  rug  under  a  date  palm 
in  the  blistering  desert.  Most  of  the 
patients  are  given  free  treatment. 
Some  may  pay  a  few  rupees. 

Dr.  Harrison’s  work  is  with  the 
ragged,  hungry  poor;  with  sore¬ 
eyed  Bedouins  who  never  bathe; 
with  overburdened  laborers  who 
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carry  heavy  bags  of  dried  fish  all 
day  long  for  10  cents;  with  wounded 
bandits;  with  men  whose  hands 
have  been  cut  off  because  they  were 
caught  stealing;  with  girls  whose 
throats  have  been  cut  by  their 
brothers  because  they  committed 
adultery;  with  pearl  divers  with 
burst  eardrums;  with  children,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  children,  who  in  Arabia 
die  like  flies.  Few  women  come  for 
operations,  as  an  orthodox  Arab 
woman  is  considered  actually  un¬ 
faithful  to  her  husband  if  she  ex¬ 
poses  any  part  of  her  face  or  body 
to  another  man.  For  eye  operations 
Dr.  Harrison  often  is  not  allowed  to 
raise  the  veil,  but  has  to  cut  holes 
in  it  to  get  at  the  eyes. 

The  average  American  doctor 
would  be  about  as  willing  to  prac¬ 
tice  in  a  farm  tool  shed,  with  the 
instruments  at  hand,  as  he  would 
with  the  facilities  that  are  Dr.  Har 
rison’s.  One  day  a  week,  with  Mrs, 
Harrison  and  a  native  helper,  he 
drives  out  into  the  desert  to  treat 
the  natives.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  them  never  have  enough  to  eat. 
Some  have  starved  so  long  that  a 
mere  scratch  causes  death. 

Six  days  a  week  Dr.  Harrison 
works  in  the  hospital,  which  con¬ 
tains  36  bare,  concrete  rooms  for 
patients  who  can  pay  small  sums, 
and  a  general  ward  on  a  porch.  A 
few  rooms  have  beds,  but  Arabs 
don’t  like  them.  Most  patients  bring 
rugs,  a  charcoal  stove,  food,  and 
friends  to  care  for  them  and  to  do 
their  cooking. 
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It  is  a  one-doctor  and  no-trained- 
nurse  hospital.  Dr.  Harrison  is 
helped  by  Mrs.  Harrison  —  one  of 
three  white  women  in  Muscat  — 
who,  with  no  medical  training, 
gritted  her  teeth  and  learned.  He 
also  has  four  native  assistants  — 
of  mixed  Persian,  African  and  Arab 
blood.  One  was  a  slave  who  fled  in 
shackles  to  the  British  consulate  in 
Muscat,  gaining  his  freedom  from  a 
sheik  50  miles  out  bn  the  desert. 
The  other  three  are  brothers,  sons 
of  a  pearl  diver. 

Dr.  Harrison  runs  the  hospital 
on  $ 1800  a  year  —  of  which  he  pays 
his  four  assistants  a  total  of  $900  — 
all  of  it  collected  a  few  rupees  at  a 
time  from  the  “rich”  patients.  The 
women  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  in  America  send  him  gauze, 
bandages  and  gloves.  His  salary  is 
$185  a  month,  and  a  house. 

There  is  no  X-ray  machine  and 
few  facilities  for  diagnosis.  If  he  had 
time  and  money  he  believes  he 
might  find  what  causes  appendici¬ 
tis.  He  practiced  25  years  in  Arabia 
without  seeing  a  case  of  it.  Recently 
four  or  five  have  turned  up  among 
the  Arabs  who  have  adopted  the 
customs  and  food  of  the  West. 

Dr.  Harrison’s  operating  room  is 
without  glittering  display  of  nickel 
and  enamel.  The  lights  over  the 
operating  table  were  put  together 
by  a  local  carpenter  and  cost  $6. 
The  sterilizer  is  a  steam-pressure 
cooker  such  as  is  found  in  many  a 
kitchen,  and  it  works  perfectly. 

One  day  I  saw  a  native  boy  bring 


a  blowtorch  to  the  operating  room. 
“What’s  that  for?”  I  asked  the 
doctor.  “We  have  no  electric  cau- 
terizer,”  he  replied.  “We  use  that 
to  heat  a  soldering  iron.  It  works 
just  as  well.” 

After  an  operation  Dr.  Harrison 
usually  takes  the  patient  in  his 
arms  —  most  Arabs  are  under¬ 
nourished  and  small  —  and  carries 
him  upstairs  to  his  rug  on  the  floor. 
The  native  attendants  might  be 
too  rough. 

Once,  on  a  camel  trip,  Dr.  Har¬ 
rison  had  to  perform  a  rush  op¬ 
eration.  A  mat  on  the  ground  was 
the  operating  table,  a  sterile  towel 
the  instrument  table.  Instruments, 
sponges  and  towels  were  boiled  for 
ten  minutes  in  a  pressure  cooker 
over  a  fire  of  camel  dung.  Fifty  dirty 
Arabs  crowded  around  to  look,  dust 
filled  the  air  and  a  million  flies 
walked  through  the  wound  and 
covered  instruments  and  sponges 
the  moment  they  were  laid  down. 
Yet  the  wound  healed  perfectly. 

Forced  to  work  under  such  con¬ 
ditions,  Dr.  Harrison  has  learned 
that  the  danger  of  infection  lies 
mostly  in  foreign  bodies  —  liga¬ 
tures  and  sutures.  If  you  keep  these 
clean  you’re  fairly  safe,  for  the  tis¬ 
sues  of  the  body  will  usually  resist 
the  flies  and  dust.  He  might  never 
have  discovered  that  in  a  modern 
hospital. 

Perhaps  no  other  surgeon  in  the 
world  has  advanced  so  far  in  spinal 
anesthesia.  Dr.  Harrison  had  to  — 
he  couldn’t  use  ether  because  he 
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had  neither  apparatus  nor  helper 
to  handle  it  properly.  Most  Ameri¬ 
can  doctors  don’t  know  yet  that  all 
the  bad  points  of  spinal  anesthesia 
have  been  eliminated  by  this  sur¬ 
geon  practicing  with  inadequate 
equipment  in  a  dirty  town  in  Ara¬ 
bia.  But  Dr.  Harrison  is  working 
now  on  a  report  for  surgical  jour¬ 
nals,  supplementing  articles  which 
have  already  won  him  recognition 
as  an  authority.  The  report  will  tell 
why  his  patients  suffer  no  head¬ 
aches  after  spinal  anesthesia;  how 
the  anesthetic  can  be  used  for  op¬ 
erations  above  the  waist  without 
affecting  the  lungs;  how  he  has 
solved  every  problem  that  has 
stumped  American  surgeons. 

Dr.  Harrison  has  performed  more 
than  3000  hernia  operations.  Amer¬ 
ican  surgeons  as  a  rule  are  not  in¬ 
terested  in  hernia.  It  is  considered 
a  simple  operation  —  and  usually 
the  patients  are  workmen  who  can¬ 
not  pay  big  fees.  Yet  hernia  recurs 
in  5  to  10  out  of  every  100  opera¬ 
tions. 

Dr.  Harrison  has  a  new  sort  of 
operation  which,  he  is  sure,  will 


stop  nearly  all  recurrences.  He  puts 
in  a  “blowout  patch,”  a  piece  of 
tough  ox  tissue  about  two  inches 
square,  reinforcing  the  weak  spot 
in  the  abdomen.  In  his  last  52 
hernia  operations  he  has  not  had 
a  single  recurrence,  although  in 
each  case  the  patient  went  right 
back  to  his  heavy  work  from  the 
hospital. 

The  Arabs  themselves  have  no 
doctors.  A  sick  Arab  gets  advice 
from  all  his  friends  and  tries  all 
their  remedies,  ranging  from  a  po¬ 
tion  of  senna  leaves,  or  a  verse 
from  the  Koran  tied  to  the  body, 
to  the  use  of  a  branding  iron.  When 
an  Arab  breaks  an  arm  or  leg  his 
friends  lay  him  on  the  sand  and 
bind  the  fractured  member  to  stakes 
so  it  cannot  move  —  making  no  ef¬ 
fort  to  set  the  bones.  Then  they 
erect  a  tent  over  him  and  care  for 
him  there  for  weeks.  This  treat¬ 
ment  nearly  always  leaves  a  terri¬ 
bly  bent  arm  or  leg. 

No  wonder  the  Arabs  have  come 
to  look  upon  Dr.  Harrison  as  a 
miracle  man  —  without  knowing 
how  truly  right  they  are. 


❖ 

They  Have  the  IT  a  banquet  given  by  a  native  king  in  Samoa  for 

Right  Idea  in  Samoa  Dr.  Victor  C.  Heiser  time  came  for  the  tribute  to  the 

guest  of  honor,  but  His  Majesty  still  squatted  at  the 
feast,  while  a  professional  orator  laid  on  the  palaver  for  Dr.  Heiser. 
When  he  ended,  the  doctor  moved  to  rise  but  the  King  restrained  him: 
“Don’t  get  up;  I  have  provided  an  orator  for  you.  In  Polynesia  we 
don’t  believe  public  speaking  should  be  engaged  in  by  amateurs.” 

—  The  Commentator 


JHanted:  More  Glamorous  Patriotism 

Condensed  from  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
Howard  Mumford  Jones 

Professor  of  English,  Harvard  University 


While  the  dictator  nations 
grow  in  strength  and  the 
question  “Can  Democracy 
Survive  ?”  becomes  more  serious, 
few  people  seem  to  realize  that  the 
totalitarian  states  apparently  have 
something  that  American  democ¬ 
racy  has  lost.  With  their  mythology 
of  semi-divine  hero-leaders,  their 
perpetual  celebrations  and  parades, 
they  have  made  patriotism  glam¬ 
orous.  We,  too,  used  to  have  Glam¬ 
our  in  this  country,  but  during  the 
’20’s  we  rubbed  it  all  off. 

The  official  history  of  the  dicta¬ 
tor  countries,  which  obedient  citizens 
are  required  to  swallow,  would  not 
delude  even  a  weak-minded  fresh¬ 
man,  but  that  is  not  the  point:  the 
point  is  that  the  official  history  is 
full  of  heroism,  chivalry,  romance. 
It  takes  the  form  of  the  rescuing  of 
the  helpless  maiden  Germania  or 
Italia  or  Russia  by  knights-errant 
against  overwhelming  odds.  It  is  a 
modern  version  of  the  King  Arthur 
story,  the  American  Revolution,  and 
freeing  the  slaves,  all  in  one.  The 
result  is  that  the  communist  or 
fascist  citizen  has  an  exhilarat¬ 
ing  sense  of  living  in  a  vast  grand 
opera. 

American  democracy  had  its  own 
grand  opera  until,  under  the  attacks 
of  the  debunking  biographers  and 


social  historians,  we  grew  shame¬ 
faced  about  it. 

In  the  course  of  teaching  several 
thousand  undergraduates  during  a 
period  of  years  I  find  their  ignorance 
of  American  history  is  so  immense 
that  Harvard  University  has  just 
instituted  a  system  of  competitive 
prizes  to  get  them  to  read  some  of 
it.  Who  today  can  recite  from  mem¬ 
ory  Patrick  Henry’s  oration;  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  as  far 
as  the  bill  of  particulars;  the  pero¬ 
ration  of  Webster’s  reply  to  Hayne; 
Lincoln’s  Second  Inaugural  Address  ? 

How  many  can  tell  me  the  anec¬ 
dote  which  gave  birth  to  each  of  the 
following  sentences?  “Damn  the  tor¬ 
pedoes —  full  speed  ahead.”  “We 
have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are 
ours.”  “Don’t  give  up  the  ship.” 
“Millions  for  defense,  but  not  one 
cent  for  tribute.”  Identify  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  the  Swamp  Fox;  the  Rock 
of  Chickamauga;  Old  Rough-and- 
Ready;  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too. 

I  freely  admit  that  some  of  our 
heroes  have  been  shown  up  by  mod¬ 
ern  writers.  I  know  that  Washing¬ 
ton  did  not  pray  at  Valley  Forge, 
that  Sheridan’s  ride  never  occurred, 
and  that  the  charge  on  San  Juan 
Hill  was  a  hilarious  absurdity.  I  have, 
however,  one  advantage  over  the 
rising  generation:  I  knew  my  Amer- 
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ican  mythology  before  I  knew  its 
historical  corrective. 

Now  that  scientific  historians  have 
destroyed  most  of  the  American  myth, 
what  are  American  democrats  to 
believe  in?  If  democracy  should  have 
to  fight  for  its  life  against  totalitari¬ 
anism,  will  it  be  emotionally  inspired 
by  the  sound  historic  fact  that  the 
Lincoln  administration  is  supposed 
to  have  favored  the  high  tariff  crowd  ? 

Throughout  the  19th  century 
every  American  knew  that  this  na¬ 
tion  was  the  greatest  thing  that 
ever  happened  in  history.  On  Fri¬ 
day  afternoons,  classes  were  ad¬ 
journed  while  perspiring  victims 
declaimed  fragments  of  nationally 
known  orations  and  patriotic  po¬ 
etry.  Every  Fourth  of  July  some 
rising  young  lawyer  read  aloud  the 
Declaration  on  the  village  green. 
The  image  of  Washington  or  Jack- 
son  or  Lincoln  or  Lee  held  the  same 
place  in  the  esteem  of  the  people 
as  Mussolini  or  Hitler  or  Stalin 
wants  to  hold  in  his  own  nation. 
In  those  days  we  announced  to  an 
amused  universe  that  Columbia, 
the  Gem  of  the  Ocean,  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Aurora  Bore¬ 
alis,  on  the  east  by  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  on  the  west  by  the  Fortu¬ 
nate  Isles,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
day  of  judgment.  We  made  our¬ 
selves  supremely  ridiculous  and 
supremely  happy.  We  had  our 
mythology  and  we  believed  in  it. 

Today  Washington  is  a  figure  on 
a  postage  stamp,  and  we  are  not 
quite  sure  whether  Andy  or  Stone¬ 


wall  Jackson  beat  the  British  at 
New  Orleans.  A  little  old-fashioned 
Fourth-of-July  oratory  is  the  tonic 
we  really  need. 

If  the  fervor  has  gone  out  of  our 
patriotism,  one  cause  may  be  the 
enthusiasm  of  “progressive”  edu¬ 
cators,  who  ignore  the  fact  that 
the  child  develops  in  the  United 
States  of  America  and  not  in  a 
gray  abstraction  called  the  modern 
world.  The  child  is  supposed  to 
be  brought  up  to  love  his  fellow 
man,  and  therefore  stories  like  the 
fight  of  the  Serapis  and  the  Bon- 
bomme  Richard  have  been  quietly 
dropped  from  school.  The  child  is 
nevertheless  supposed  to  develop 
into  a  little  voter,  and  in  place  of 
hanging  out  the  Old  Flag  with  Bar¬ 
bara  Frietchie,  riding  twenty  miles 
with  Phil  Sheridan  or  learning  to 
hate  Benedict  Arnold,  he  is  in¬ 
structed  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
local  waterworks.  It  is  not  yet  clear, 
after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  ad¬ 
vanced  education,  that  the  results, 
as  shown  in  municipal  politics, 
have  justified  the  erasure  of  ro¬ 
mantic  drama  from  the  American 
school. 

We  have  debunked  too  much. 
Iconoclastic  biographers  have  told 
us  that  Lincoln  was  a  small-town 
politician,  Washington  a  land  grab¬ 
ber,  Grant  a  stubborn  and  conceited 
mule.  In  place  of  being  American 
vikings,  the  pioneers  turned  out  to 
be  neurotic,  dissatisfied  fellows  un¬ 
popular  in  their  home  towns,  and 
Columbia,  the  gem  of  the  ocean. 
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was  described  as  a  sort  of  kept 
woman  in  the  pay  of  millionaires. 
When  the  biographers  got  through, 
all  the  heroes  had  disappeared. 

Meanwhile  in  Germany,  Italy 
and  Russia  the  manufacture  of 
heroes  has  gone  steadily  forward. 
There  is  no  use  in  saying  they  are 
fake  heroes.  The  only  way  to  con¬ 
quer  an  alien  mythology  is  to 
have  a  better  mythology  of  your 
own. 

It  is  not  that  we  want  unhistori- 
cal  history  or  legends  marked 
“Approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Propa¬ 
ganda,  Washington,  D.  C.”  I  do 
not  propose  that  on  a  given  date  all 
good  Americans  shall  devoutly  be¬ 
lieve  that  Washington  cut  down 
the  cherry  tree.  But  in  our  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  depicting  history  in  terms 
of  social  movements  and  economic 
forces  we  have  omitted  most  of  the 
thrilling  anecdotes  and  the  romance 
of  personal  endeavor.  We  have 
modernized  American  history  so 
thoroughly  that  John  Smith,  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  Buffalo  Bill  are  made 
to  behave  as  if  they  were  members 
of  the  Kiwanis  Cdub  looking  for 
better  business  sites. 

It  would  be  idle  to  deny  the  eco¬ 
nomic  motive  which  sent  adven¬ 
turers  to  the  New  World,  but  it 
seems  equal  folly  to  omit  the  tale 
of  the  heroic  exploits  which  they 
wrought.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  was  in¬ 
tended  as  a  profitable  commercial 
enterprise,  but  the  Pilgrims  and  the 
Puritans  both  wanted  to  worship 


God  in  their  own  way.  Washington 
did  not  cross  the  Delaware  in  the 
fatuous  manner  of  the  celebrated 
painting;  nevertheless  he  crossed  it, 
and  it  was  full  of  floating  ice.  And 
I  may  add  that  he  and  his  ragged 
Continentals  were  likewise  ex¬ 
tremely  uncomfortable  at  Valley 
Forge. 

A  whole  regiment  of  researchers 
cannot  rob  the  little  American  navy 
of  glorious  episodes  during  the  Tri¬ 
politan  campaign  or  the  War  of 
1812.  We  have  a  picturesque  and 
romantic  past,  which  we  seem  bent 
on  making  as  dull  and  modern,  as 
we  can. 

If  we  really  want  to  believe  in 
political  democracy,  we  need  to  be 
told  over  and  over  again  what  pain 
and  suffering  it  has  cost.  We  need 
to  be  told  about  Magna  Charta  and 
Arnold  von  Winkelreid  and  John 
Huss  and  Savonarola  and  the  burn¬ 
ing  zeal  of  Calhoun  and  the  fervid 
faith  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison 
and  the  quiet  heroism  of  Grant’s 
last  years.  We  need  to  know  about 
Custer’s  Last  Stand  and  the  Wa¬ 
tauga  settlement  and  Boonesboro 
and  Fort  Bridger  and  the  Oregon 
Trail.  We  need  to  know  these 
things,  not  as  the  products  of  eco¬ 
nomic  forces,  but  as  human  drama, 
so  that  the  history  of  liberty  may 
become  a  living  tradition. 

And  if  we  do  not  have  a  patriotic 
renaissance,  reviving  the  history  of 
liberty  as  a  living  faith,  how  shall 
we  combat  an  alien  mythology  of 
race,  militarism  and  brute  force? 


The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  is 
rejuvenating  farms  and  farmers  through 
its  unique  agricultural  program 


New  Life  for  a  Million  Acres 

Condensed  from  The  Country  Home  Magazine 


Ralph  Wallace 


NrOT  long  ago,  while  revisit¬ 
ing  my  home  county  in 
Kansas,  I  drove  past  what 
used  to  be  the  most  run-down, 
shabby  farm  in  the  township.  I 
saw  a  big  new  chicken  house,  a  fine 
windmill  whirring  overhead  and  a 
handsome  home.  The  corn  looked 
like  a  50-bushel  crop. 

“What’s  happened  to  old  Jess 
Eberhardt?”  I  asked  a  neighbor. 

“He  went  broke,”  the  neighbor 
chuckled,  “and  that’s  what  put 
him  on  his  feet.  The  mortgagee 
foreclosed  and  Jess  has  learned  so 
much  as  a  tenant  he’s  buying  the 
place  back!” 

When  I  looked  behind  Jess  Eber- 
hardt’s  story,  I  discovered  the 
world’s  most  fabulous  agricultural 
empire  —  an  empire  which  owns 
enough  land  to  make  a  mile-wide 
farm  from  New  York  to  Los  An¬ 
geles,  and  supports  between  50,000 
and  60,000  persons  on  its  1,618,000 
acres  of  improved  land.  This  chain, 
consisting  of  more  than  7000  fore¬ 
closed  farms  taken  over  in  the  last 
eight  years  by  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company,  has  been 
modernized,  beautified  and  brought 


up  to  top  productivity  through  a 
company  agricultural  program  un¬ 
precedented  in  the  history  of  pri¬ 
vate  capital.  While  the  government 
is  losing  millions  in  farm  resettle¬ 
ment  projects,  this  business  de¬ 
velopment  of  run-down  farms  is 
already  bringing  the  Metropolitan 
and  its  tenants  $12,000,000  a  year. 

Behind  the  project  stands  Glenn 
E.  Rogers,  Metropolitan  farm  loan 
manager.  When  farm  commodity 
prices  collapsed  in  1930,  his  com¬ 
pany  was  foreclosing  on  as  many  as 
2500  farms  a  year,  even  though  it 
was  foreclosing  only  as  a  last  re¬ 
sort.  Almost  every  foreclosed  farm 
showed  depleted  soils,  because 
owners  had  loaded  their  land  with 
cash  crops  in  a  last  effort  to  stave 
oft'  foreclosure,  and  dilapidated 
buildings,  because  owners  had  been 
financially  unable  to  maintain  them. 

The  best  way  to  prevent  colossal 
losses  for  his  company,  Rogers 
figured,  was  to  hire  former  county 
agents  and  soil  experts  as  field  rep¬ 
resentatives  (each  man  to  super¬ 
vise  80  farms),  map  each  farm,  take 
inventory  of  its  improvements  and 
put  its  soil  through  the  laboratory. 
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With  analyses  complete,  a  huge 
army  of  workmen  rebuilt  houses 
and  barns  (at  a  cost  of  $7, 500,000), 
dumped  thousands  of  tons  of  ferti¬ 
lizer  on  perishing  soil,  stopped  ero¬ 
sion,  exterminated  weeds,  estab¬ 
lished  crop  rotations.  Within  six 
years  the  scheme  was  so  successful 
that  other  holders  of  foreclosed 
farm  lands  have  begun  to  adopt 
a  similar  policy. 

One  official  of  another  insurance 
company  told  me,  “Glenn  got  the 
jump  on  the  rest  of  us  by  making 
every  farm  a  going  concern,  with 
good  buildings  and  restored  land 
fertility.  That’s  why  his  farms  are 
practically  100  percent  rented,  with 
a  long  waiting  list,  while  we  have 
to  fight  for  good  tenants.” 

At  the  beginning,  however,  Rog¬ 
ers’  plan  was  not  always  well 
received.  For  instance,  when  two 
brothers  leased  an  Illinois  farm, 
one  of  them  complained  to  the 
field  representative,  “Your  rota¬ 
tion  calls  for  25  percent  of  our 
land  to  be  planted  to  red  clover 
mixture.  Well,  we  need  money  and 
this  year  we’re  planting  the  whole 
farm  in  cash  crops.  We’ll  start 
your  rotation  next  year.” 

“Oh,  no,”  said  the  representa¬ 
tive,  pleasantly,  “you’ll  start  it 
this  year,  just  as  your  contract 
says.  Play  along  with  us  and  see 
if  you  don’t  make  more  money  in 
the  long  run.” 

Within  three  years  the  brothers 
earned  a  total  of  $22,000.  One  year 
they  averaged  53  bushels  to  the 


acre  on  720  acres  of  corn,  earning 
$9000  from  that  crop  alone.  Today 
they  have  bought  the  company’s 
farm  — -  but  they  still  operate  it  the 
company’s  way! 

For  years  the  fixed  rent  system 
in  parts  of  the  South  has  led  to  ab¬ 
ject  poverty  for  nine  out  of  ten 
tenants  because  of  the  back-break¬ 
ing  load  of  debt  built  up  in  years  of 
crop  failure.  So  Rogers  adopted  a 
system  under  which  the  tenant 
pays  in  rent  only  a  share  of  what  he 
actually  makes. 

“A  fixed  rent,”  he  reasoned, 
“means  the  tenant  has  no  interest 
in  the  land  except  to  crop  it  as  hard 
as  he  can.” 

Today  more  than  90  percent  of 
the  Metropolitan  farms  in  the  South 
operate  on  a  production  percentage 
basis,  and  there  is  a  list  of  appli¬ 
cants  waiting  for  acreage. 

Part  of  this  eagerness  to  get  on 
company  farms  is  due  to  the  Metro¬ 
politan’s  construction  of  hundreds 
of  comfortable  new  homes  of  four 
to  eight  rooms,  costing  from  $1200 
to  $3000,  and  so  practical  they 
have  been  widely  copied.  A  poultry 
house  has  been  installed  on  nearly 
every  farm,  to  provide  farm  wives 
with  pin  money,  and  the  family 
with  eggs  and  broilers. 

But  the  real  secret  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan’s  success  in  obtaining  ten¬ 
ants  lies  in  the  improved  yields 
obtained  by  building  up  the  farms 
through  soil  improvement  crops. 
In  a  group  of  Iowa  counties  the 
average  corn  crop  was  40  bushels 
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per  acre,  while  the  Metropolitan 
average  reached  53.  On  a  1310- 
acre  Arkansas  farm  taken  over  by 
the  company  the  average  cotton 
yield  was  229  pounds  per  acre, 
compared  to  the  previous  owner’s 
17 1  pounds. 

One  legume  prescribed  by  the 
company  to  improve  the  soil  is 
burr  clover.  Metropolitan  farmers 
in  Arkansas  and  Mississippi  are 
planting  this  crop  in  the  early  fall, 
plowing  under  eight  or  ten  inches 
of  lush  clover  in  April,  and  then 
planting  their  cotton.  Crotalaria, 
another  legume  introduced,  has 
the  unique  advantage  that  grazing 
cattle  won’t  touch  it.  Numerous 
Metropolitan  farms  set  aside  plots 
to  grow  the  4,000,000  pounds  of 
legume  seed  needed  each  year. 

Rents  charged  are  never  more 
than  the  average  of  the  community 
in  which  the  farm  lies.  And  there 
are  only  three  qualifications  for 
tenants:  that  they  own  good  im¬ 
plements,  be  reasonably  free  of 
debt  and  have  interest  in  ultimate 
farm  ownership.  For  the  Metro¬ 
politan  entered  the  farming  busi¬ 
ness  only  from  necessity,  and  it  is 
Rogers’  policy  to  turn  company 
farms  into  farmer  owned  and  op¬ 
erated  farms  as  quickly  as  possible. 


A  dozen  salesmen  plus  the  com¬ 
pany’s  125  field  men  are  on  a 
continuous  hunt  for  farmer  pur¬ 
chasers.  Rogers  is  so  intent  on 
obtaining  owners  who  will  live  on 
the  farm  that  he  sells  to  such  men 
for  a  considerably  smaller  down 
payment  than  he  demands  from 
absentee  owners. 

Perhaps  the  work  that  brings  the 
greatest  satisfaction  to  the  com¬ 
pany  is  selling  back  foreclosed 
farms,  greatly  improved,  to  the 
families  from  whom  they  were  taken. 
“We  don’t  make  a  practice  of  tak¬ 
ing  losses,”  says  Rogers,  “but  we 
always  stretch  a  point  to  restore  a 
foreclosed  farm  to  its  original  owner, 
charging  cost  price  only  for  the 
improvements  we  have  made.  If 
the  former  owner  is  a  tenant,  the 
rent  he  pays  is  applied  on  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  of  the  farm.” 

More  than  $16,000,000  worth  of 
land,  largely  improved  and  restored, 
has  been  sold  in  the  past  few  years 
— -  an  estimated  80  percent  of  it  to 
operating  dirt  farmers  as  opposed 
to  the  investing  type  who  would 
perpetuate  our  present  tenant  sys¬ 
tem.  This  kind  of  cooperation  of 
business  with  agriculture  should  go 
a  long  way  toward  solving  our  na¬ 
tional  farm  problem. 


❖ 


Ohe  study  of  German  in  New  York  high  schools  has  fallen  off 
30  percent  since  the  Nazis  came  into  power.  Our  kids  fear  that 
if  they  are  heard  speaking  the  language,  Hitler  will  come  over 
and  liberate  them.  —  Howard  Brubaker  in  Yhe  New  Yorker 
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The  Hotel  Lexington  in  New  York,  whose  clientele  includes 
many  salesmen  and  buyers  from  other  cities,  keeps  a  record  of 
the  business  houses  represented  among  the  guests.  A  breezy  lady 
buyer  from  the  West,  after  filling  in  her  name  and  address  on  the 
registration  card,  seemed  to  be  brought  up  short  by  the  query, 
“Firm?”  She  nibbled  her  pen  a  moment,  then  wrote  “Not  very,” 
and  headed  for  the  bar,  ready  for  anything.  —  The  New  Yorker 

a  pplicants  for  jobs  at  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  advertising  agency 
have  to  fill  out  a  questionnaire,  revealing  much  about  them¬ 
selves.  One  applicant  got  through  the  first  three  questions  easily, 
his  name,  address,  and  age  coming  readily  to  mind;  but  he  got 
hung  up  on  the  fourth.  Finally  he  gripped  his  fountain  pen  and 
wrote  opposite  the  entry  “Sex”  the  frank  answer  “Occasionally.” 

—  The  New  Yorker 


an  Indian  Rajah  of  fabulous  wealth  accidentally  fell  overboard 
l\  the  ship  on  his  way  to  England,  and  was  saved  by  an  Irishman 
who  jumped  to  his  rescue.  “What  can  I  do  to  repay  you  for  saving 
my  life?”  inquired  the  Rajah. 

“Oh,”  replied  his  rescuer. modestly,  “when  you  come  to  Dublin 
for  the  horse  show  you  can  buy  me  a  few  golf  clubs.” 

Two  months  later,  when  they  met  in  Dublin,  the  Rajah  said 
apologetically,  “I’m  awfully  sorry,  and  you  must  think  me  very  un¬ 
grateful.  But  really  I’ve  been  in  terrible  trouble:  I  couldn’t  buy  the 
Portmarnock  Club  for  love  or  money,  but  my  secretary  is  now  trying 
to  buy  Dollymount,  Hermitage  and  one  or  two  others.  Meanwhile, 
I’ve  purchased  150  acres  of  land  in  Wicklow,  and  when  the  Land 
Commission  is  satisfied  I’ll  get  the  course  laid  out  with  all  speed!” 

—  The  World  Says 


Guests  at  a  recent  New  York  dinner  party  were  invited  to  come  dressed 
to  represent  the  title  of  some  famous  book.  An  elderly  lady  was  unani¬ 
mously  awarded  first  prize  when  she  appeared  with  a  large  picture  of  the 
Dionne  quintuplets  pinned  across  her  gown.  She  represented  Sinclair  Lewis’s 
It  Cant  Happen  Here. 

A  motorist,  bivouacked  for  the  night  in  a  small  Pennsylvania  town,  took  a 
.  stroll  after  dinner,  and  came  to  a  church  where  a  prayer  meeting  was 
being  held.  He  attended;  and  everything  went  according  to  custom  until  the 
preacher,  an  aggressive  octogenarian,  offered  a  prayer  of  thanks  for  our 
country’s  great  men.  “Oh  Lord,”  he  said,  “we  thank  Thee  for  the  great  lead¬ 
ers  of  this  land:  for  Washington,  for  Jefferson,  for  Cleveland,  for  Roosevelt 
—  I  mean  Theodore.”  _  The  New  Yorker 
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C  Young  W.  A.  Patterson  runs  one  of  the  world’s  biggest 
air  lines  by  letting  2000  employes  tell  him  how 

The  Personal  Touch 

Condensed  from  Forbes 
Frank  J.  Taylor 


“ Tf  von’t  let  your  employes 
]J  tell  you  how  to  run  your 

-I _ business, ”  was  the  advice 

older  business  men  gave  young  W.  A. 
Patterson  when  he  was  tossed  un¬ 
expectedly  into  the  presidency  of 
United  Air  Lines. 

But  he  does.  He  spends  a  full 
third  of  his  time  talking  with  pilots, 
radio  men,  hostesses,  dispatchers, 
watchmen  and  clerks.  He  chats  with 
every  one  of  United’s  2000  employes 
at  least  once  a  year.  They  tell  him 
what  they  think  he  ought  to  do. 
And  he  does  it. 

Here  are  some  of  their  sugges¬ 
tions  :  Flight  control  from  the  ground; 
high  level  flights;  the  flying  labora¬ 
tory  to  study  storms  and  static; 
free  trips  for  wives,  to  overcome 
women’s  prejudice  against  air  travel. 
Every  one  of  these  innovations  was 
adopted.  And  more  than  half  of  the 
progressive  steps  United  has  taken 
under  Patterson  grew  out  of  talks 
with  employes. 

Patterson  believes  in  the  per¬ 
sonal  touch.  “When  I  look  at  my 
job  coldly,”  he  explains,  “I  realize 
that  I  am  merely  the  fellow  who 
motivates  policies;  their  success  de¬ 
pends  upon  many  people,  and  I 


know  I  can’t  get  results  without 
their  enthusiasm.” 

He  wasn’t  always  that  way.  New 
in  his  job  in  1933  and  full  of  the 
spirit  of  “I’ll  run  my  own  busi¬ 
ness,”  he  met  the  threat  of  a  pilots’ 
strike  with  plans  to  use  strikebreak¬ 
ers.  Still,  when  three  veteran  pilots 
asked  him  to  come  to  the  Newark 
airport  one  night  and.  hear  their 
side  of  the  story,  he  went. 

An  all-night  powwow  ensued.  The 
pilots  told  how  they  had  risked 
their  lives  to  help  build  the  air  mail 
service  through  its  hectic,  danger¬ 
ous  infancy.  They  told  how  they 
lived,  how  they  had  been  treated 
by  the  nonfliers  who  gave  them 
their  orders.  They  aired  their  pet 
grievances  and  argued  their  need 
for  better  pay.  Most  of  the  things 
they  asked  were  so  reasonable  that 
along  about  sunrise  Patterson  ex¬ 
claimed:  “I’ve  learned  something 
tonight.  I  think  you  fellows  are 
about  90  percent  right  and  the  com¬ 
pany  is  90  percent  wrong.  Let’s 
submit  our  wage  and  hour  differ¬ 
ences  to  an  arbitrator.  Meantime, 
I’ll  go  over  the  whole  line  and  settle 
every  pilot’s  individual  grievance 
personally.” 


©  1938,  B.  C.  Forbes  Pub.  Co.,  Inc.,  120  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  T.  C. 
{Forbes,  November  1,  ’ 38 ) 
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THE  READER’S  DIGEST 
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The  strike  order  was  canceled 
and  the  new  president  packed  his 
bags.  He  spent  all  of  the  next  two 
months  out  along  the  main  line.  He 
listened  to  pilots  and  co-pilots  hour 
after  hour,  encouraging  them  to  tell 
him  how  to  run  the  company. 

Patterson  returned  to  his  office 
full  of  new  ideas.  Schemes  for  get¬ 
ting  more  business.  Ways  to  save 
time  and  reduce  hazards.  In  fact, 
the  two  months  proved  so  fruitful 
that  he  spent  five  additional  months 
that  year  soliciting  suggestions  from 
every  man  and  woman  working  for 
the  concern.  At  each  airport  he 
gathered  the  staff  around  a  table 
and  began,  “I’ve  come  out  here  to 
talk  some  company  problems  over 
with  you,  but  first  let’s  take  up  your 
own.  They’re  just  as  important.” 

Discussing  company  problems,  he 
gave  frank,  open  answers  to  any¬ 
thing  any  employe  wanted  to  know 
about  the  concern.  Patterson  holds 
that  any  employe  is  entitled  to  know 
how  much  money  the  company  has 
in  the  bank,  how  much  the  execu¬ 
tives  are  paid,  who  owns  stock, 
what  costs  are,  or  anything  else. 
Every  employe  feels  that  United 
is  his  company;  every  United  man 
or  woman  is  a  public  relations  as¬ 
sistant  able  and  eager  to  answer 
questions  the  public  asks. 

On  the  president’s  desk  each  morn¬ 
ing  is  a  report  telling  him  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  every  employe  who  has  been 
ill  over  a  week.  Likewise,  every 
birth  or  death  in  any  United  work¬ 
er’s  family.  If  anyone  working  for 


the  company  is  in  financial  straits, 
and  a  superintendent  finds  out  about 
it,  this  is  reported,  too.  Shop  men 
or  ticket  agents  or  stewardesses  won¬ 
der  how  in  the  world  their  chief 
knows  about  them,  when  he  greets 
them  along  the  line.  The  answer  is, 
he  makes  it  a  major  part  of  his  job 
to  know. 

He  analyzes  living  costs  monthly 
in  every  city  in  which  the  company 
has  employes.  If  living  costs  in  Chey¬ 
enne  jump,  Patterson  wants  to  know 
it  before  the  employes  in  United’s 
huge  overhaul  shop  there  feel  the 
pinch,  so  that  he  can  adjust  the 
payroll  to  offset  it. 

Each  December,  the  president 
visits  every  division  center  and  shop. 
From  the  payroll  list  every  em¬ 
ploye’s  name  is  read,  after  which 
his  immediate  superior  has  to  an¬ 
swer  these  questions: 

How  long  has  this  man  been  with 
the  company?  When  was  his  last 
raise?  Is  he  entitled  to  an  increase? 
Why  not?  Does  he  know  what’s  the 
matter  ?  Why  not  ?  Six  months  later, 
the  president  checks  to  see  if  John 
Jones  has  made  an  improvement. 

A  few  years  ago,  union  agents 
undertook  to  organize  United’s  Chey¬ 
enne  shops  but  the  shop  men  soon 
objected  to  paying  dues  in  order 
to  get  a  square  deal  when  they 
didn’t  have  to  go  to  that  expense. 
The  only  employes  of  United  Air 
Lines  who  belong  to  a  union  today 
are  the  pilots,  and  their  minimum 
guarantee  is  above  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
scale. 
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Every  three  months  each  pilot 
and  co-pilot  must  take  rigid  exami¬ 
nations  to  prove  that  he  has  kept 
pace  with  the  amazing  progress  of 
air  navigation.  As  the  older  men 
fall  by  the  wayside,  making  way 
for  the  younger  men  highly  trained 
in  technical  schools,  the  company 
tries  to  find  posts  for  them  on  ground 
jobs. 

Soon  after  United  Air  Lines  ab¬ 
sorbed  Varney  Air  Lines,  a  superin¬ 
tendent  handed  in  a  list  of  Varney 
employes  he  did  not  think  were 
needed. 

“Wait  a  minute,”  Patterson  ex¬ 
ploded.  “The  personnel  is  three 
quarters  of  an  air  line’s  assets  and 
these  people  must  be  worth  some¬ 
thing  or  they  wouldn’t  have  built 
Varney  up  to  be  worth  the  $2,000,- 
000  we  paid  for  the  line.”  Jobs  were 
found  for  most  of  them,  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  advantage  as  well  as  the 
men’s. 

Pilots  once  had  to  cancel  trips  in 
questionable  weather  at  their  own 
expense  because  under  the  union 
wage  agreement  they  were  paid  by 
the  mile.  When  his  talks  with  pilots 
brought  this  to  light,  Patterson  guar¬ 
anteed  them  their  monthly  mini¬ 
mum  of  $650  through  the  winter, 
thus  eliminating  the  premium  on 
taking  chances. 

He  discovered  a  practice  of  dock¬ 
ing  men  when  they  were  ill.  When 
he  ordered  full-time  pay  for  sick 
leave,  other  executives  protested 
that  it  would  cost  the  company 
$10,000  a  month.  “All  right,  it’s 


worth  it,”  he  argued.  Actually  it 
has  cost  only  $1800  a  month.  The 
good  will  it  developed  was  worth 
many  times  the  added  expense. 

Last  winter  two  pilots  came  un¬ 
announced  to  say  that  they  wanted 
to  discuss  wages.  (Any  employe  who 
wants  to  see  him  takes  precedence 
over  anyone  else.)  The  president 
settled  back  and  prepared  for  the 
worst. 

“Pat,”  began  one  of  them,  “we 
know  the  recession  has  hit  the  busi¬ 
ness.  So  we’ve  taken  it  upon  our¬ 
selves  to  sound  out  sentiment  along 
the  line,  and  everybody  we’ve  talked 
to  is  willing  to  take  a  voluntary 
10  percent  cut  to  help  you  pull 
through.” 

Patterson  recovered  from  his  as¬ 
tonishment,  and  voiced  his  grati¬ 
tude,  but  added  that  cutting  wages 
was  the  last  thing  he  intended  to  do 
to  reduce  expenses.  “A  10  percent 
wage  cut  would  save  about  $300,- 
000  a  year,”  he  said.  “I  bet  we 
could  save  that  much  by  elimi¬ 
nating  waste.” 

“All  right,”  proposed  one  pilot. 
“Let’s  see  how  many  economies  we 
can  effect.” 

The  two  fliers  organized  a  drive 
against  the  little  losses  in  human 
effort  and  materials.  They  quickly 
passed  the  word  along  the  5000- 
mile  air  line  that  the  boss  had  re¬ 
fused  their  offer  to  cut  wages,  and 
urged  every  employe  to  help  make 
up  the  deficit  by  more  efficient  oper¬ 
ating.  In  the  eight  months  since, 
Patterson  estimates  that  the  volun- 
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tary  war  on  waste  saved  the  com-  door  is  always  open  to  anyone  in 
pany  at  least  $185,000.  Which  is  United’s  rank  and  file  who  wants 
one  more  reason  why  the  president’s  to  talk  things  over. 


“ Allow  Me ,  Madam  ” 

Condensed  from  The  New  Yorker 
Cornelia  Otis  Skinner 

Author  of  “Excuse  It,  Please!” 


I  am  no  feminist.  I  don’t  for  one 
second  think  that  woman  is 
man’s  equal.  I  do,  however, 
yearn  to  be  permitted  certain 
privileges  that  for  some  curious 
atavistic  reason  the  male  of  the 
species  regards  as  his  prerogative. 

Whenever  I  attempt  to  light  or 
even  poke  a  fire  some  man  leaps 
to  his  feet.  '‘Let  me  do  that,”  he 
says,  and  snatching  the  implements 
from  my  hands,  with  a  virile  “this- 
is-man’s-work”  look,  he  goes  for  a 
luscious  ember  I  myself  have  been 
itching  to  hack  at.  And  what’s 
worse,  I  have  to  thank  him.  It’s 
like  thanking  someone  for  eating 
your  crepes  Suzette  for  you. 

Another  field  of  masculine  domi¬ 
nance  is  the  radio.  Let  us  take  a 
hypothetical  couple,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smith.  The  radio  supposedly  be¬ 
longs  to  both,  but  Mr.  Smith  has 
gradually  built  up  the  legend  that 
it’s  as  much  his  personal  property 
as  his  shaving  outfit.  The  moment 


Mrs.  Smith  approaches  the  radio, 
Mr.  Smith,  with  the  tolerant  man¬ 
ner  of  someone  talking  to  the  local 
idiot,  intercepts  her  with  “Tell  me 
what  you  want,  dear,  and  I’ll  get 
it  for  you.” 

Mrs.  Smith,  whose  impulse  to 
turn  on  the  switch  was  prompted 
solely  by  a  mild  spirit  of  investiga¬ 
tion,  has  no  idea  what  she  wants,  so 
she  says  she  just  wondered  what 
was  doing. 

“Doing?”  says  Mr.  Smith  in  a 
hearty  voice,  as  if  he,  as  host,  had 
arranged  it  all.  “Why,  there’s  lots 
doing.”  He  starts  rapidly  turning 
the  dial,  pausing  at  each  station 
only  long  enough  to  permit  a  burst 
of  unintelligible  blither,  at  which 
he  says  “How  about  that?”  and 
before  Mrs.  Smith  can  answer  turns 
on  to  the  next. 

Saying  “There’s  nothing  good 
tonight,”  Mr.  Smith  whisks  past  a 
symphony  concert,  Kirsten  Flag¬ 
stad,  and  a  special  message  from 


©  1938,  F-R  Pub.  Corp.  “'Allow  Me,  Madam  ”  is  included  in  Miss  Skinner s  latest  book ,  “ Dithers 
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the  Pope,  and,  stopping  finally  at  a 
broadcast  of  the  dinner  of  the  Par¬ 
ents  League,  he  asks,  unaccounta¬ 
bly,  if  that  is  what  Mrs.  Smith 
wanted. 

Hoping  to  smooth  things  over, 
she  suggests  finding  out  what’s  on 
the  short  wave.  Mr.  Smith  asks,  as 
if  he  were  offering  a  choice  of  drinks, 
“What’ll  you  have?  Paris?  Berlin? 
Buenos  Aires  ?  ” 

Mrs.  Smith  says,  “Well,  Berlin,” 
although  by  now  she’d  just  as  soon 
have  quiet.  The  radio  thereupon 
proceeds  to  emit  a  series  of  interest¬ 
ing  sounds,  most  of  which  remind 
her  of  the  last  time  she  took  gas. 
Suddenly  there  is  the  dash-dot-dash 
of  a  wireless.  Mr.  Smith  pauses  and 
in  a  voice  of  melodrama  says, 
“That’s  a  ship  at  sea.”  For  several 
seconds  they  listen  reverently,  al¬ 
though  of  course  neither  of  them 
understands  code.  At  last  there  are 
faint  strains  of  a  distant  dance 
orchestra. 

“There’s  Berlin  for  you,”  Mr. 
Smith  says.  “Probably  the  good 
old  Hotel  Adlon.”  Then,  for  the 
sake  of  atmosphere,  he  murmurs 
dreamily,  “Unter  den  Linden.” 
The  music  ceases,  and  after  a  bit  a 
man’s  voice  offers  the  depressing 
information  that  he  is  the  Ten  Eyck 
Hotel  in  Albany.  Mrs.  Smith  in 
her  wisdom  says  nothing. 

There  are  other  things  that  men, 
inexplicably,  won’t  let  us  do.  Why, 
for  instance,  is  it  established  that 
timetables  are  something  “for  men 
only”?  Start  opening  a  timetable 
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in  the  presence  of  a  man  and 
again  that  “allow-me-Madam” 
spirit  comes  upon  him.  He  grabs 
the  sheet  from  your  hand,  losing 
the  correct  place,  which  you’ve  al¬ 
ready  found,  and  starts  groping 
among  the  pages  of  “Stations 
Listed  in  This  Folder.” 

The  same  thing  applies  to  road 
maps  and  the  telephone  book.  The 
average  woman  is  just  as  speedy  as 
the  average  man  at  finding  what 
she’s  looking  for  in  the  phone  direc¬ 
tory,  but  it  would  be  a  bitter  blow 
to  masculine  pride  to  let  it  be 
known.  As  for  road  maps,  to  admit 
that  a  woman  can  understand  them 
is  as  bad  as  confessing  she  under¬ 
stands  the  jokes  that  are  relayed 
from  the  last  club  dinner. 

Again,  it  seems  a  bit  unjust  that 
when  a  woman  is  giving  a  theater 
party  she  is  not  permitted  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  handing  the  tickets  to 
the  doorman.  Try  as  she  may  to  act 
like  a  hostess,  the  man  nearest  her 
will  snatch  the  tickets  from  her 
hand  and  himself  turn  them  in  with 
the  indulgent  look  of  Uncle  Fred 
taking  the  children  to  the  circus. 

While  I  am  about  it  I  might  as 
well  add  that  it  irks  me  slightly  to 
find  myself  considered  incapable  of 
manipulating  a  door  key.  But  I  am 
not  complaining.  I  am  quite  willing 
to  relinquish  the  keys,  the  time¬ 
tables,  the  road  maps,  and  the 
phone  books  to  my  superiors.  But  1 
would  like,  before  I  reach  the  age 
when  it  doesn’t  matter  a  hoot  what 
sex  I  am,  just  once  to  poke  a  fire. 


“allow  me,  madam” 


C[  The  story  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 


Watch-Dog  of  Liberty 

Condensed  from  The  Forum 


Roger  William  Riis 


^here  was  a  man,  beloved 
by  some,  detested  by  others, 
_  who  said,  “The  country,  with 
its  institutions,  belongs  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  inhabit  it.  Whenever  they 
shall  grow  weary  of  the  existing 
government,  they  can  exercise  their 
constitutional  rights  of  amending 
it,  or  their  revolutionary  right  to 
dismember  or  overthrow  it.” 

Is  that  “ Red” ? 


When  a  Columbia  professor  asked 
a  number  of  persons  who  they  thought 
made  that  statement,  some  said 
Lenin,  some  Stalin;  and  they  added 
that  they  disagreed  strongly  with 
it.  When  the  professor  told  them 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  said  it,  they 
became  thoughtful  and  admit¬ 
ted  that  of  course  it  was  perfectly 
true. 

What,  then,  is  a  revolutionary 
utterance?  Does  it  depend  on  who 
speaks,  or  on  the  idea  he  expresses, 
or  on  the  attitude  of  the  listeners? 

This  is  no  academic  question.  It 
involves  the  big  problem  of  freedom 
of  speech,  which  is  extraordinarily 
important  to  Americans  today.  When 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
says  that  Llenry  Ford  must  not  tell 
his  employes  what  he  thinks  about 
unions,  is  the  Board  interfering  with 


his  right  to  free  speech?  Think  that 
over  for  a  moment. 

Freedom  of  speech  is  one  of  the 
civil  liberties,  and  upon  our  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  civil  liberties  de¬ 
pends  our  democracy.  Again,  this 
is  no  academic  matter.  Dictator¬ 
ships  today  openly  challenge  the 
life  of  the  democracies;  and  if  we 
value  our  democratic  system,  we 
shall  do  well  to  ponder  deeply  on  its 
foundations  and  its  defenses. 

The  civil  liberties  are  the  basic 
essential  for  a  democracy.  The  first 
step  which  a  dictator  must  take  is  to 
abolish  them.  Contrariwise,  just  so 
long  as  we  preserve  our  civil  liber¬ 
ties,  we  shall  preserve  our  American 
democracy.  Democracy  is  the  rule 
of  the  people;  the  rule  of  the  people 
depends  upon  their  knowledge  and 
discussion  of  public  questions.  Un¬ 
less  thought  and  its  expression  are 
free,  the  people  cannot  exercise  the 
management  of  their  nation.  His- 
torv  shows  that  the  alternative  is 
always  orderly  progress  with  the 
civil  liberties,  or  violent  changes 
without  them. 

The  intensified  interest  in  this 
subject  today  is  due  probably  to 
two  wholly  opposite  causes  —  the 
world  menace  of  the  dictators  on 
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the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
activities  of  the  American  Civil  Lib¬ 
erties  Union,  which  since  1918  has 
made  itself  the  guardian  of  free 
speech.  It  is  well  to  look  a  little  into 
the  Union’s  work  and  character. 

There  are  certain  maxims  to  hold 
in  mind  when  we  think  about  civil 
liberties: 

1.  Freedom  of  thought,  freedom 
of  expression,  are  the  means  by 
which  man  has  climbed  from  bar¬ 
barism. 

2.  Practically,  it  is  good  sense 
not  to  suppress  an  unwelcome  doc¬ 
trine,  because  attempted  suppres¬ 
sion  always  ensures  the  much  wider 
spread  of  that  doctrine.  Every  time 
we  assault  a  Fascist  or  a  Commu¬ 
nist,  we  give  him  a  martyr’s  chance 
to  answer  back,  and  provide  him 
with  an  infinitely  wider  and  more 
attentive  audience.  Suppression  is 
the  life-blood  of  propaganda. 

3.  Once  we  acknowledge  that  free¬ 
dom  of  expression  is  a  human  right, 
we  must  remember  that  it  is  every¬ 
one's  right.  It  is  not  only  for  us  and 
those  who  agree  with  us.  It  is  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  thought  we  hate,  as 
Justice  Holmes  put  it.  It  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  say,  as  did  a  Jersey  City 
supporter  of  Dictator  Hague,  “There’s 
plenty  of  free  speech  in  New  Jersey 
if  you  talk  right.”  It  is  not  possible 
to  say,  as  Heywood  Broun  did  re¬ 
cently,  that  freedom  of  speech  by 
employers  should  be  curtailed  in  the 
interest  of  social  advance.  Hitler, 
Mussolini  and  Stalin  say  exactly 
such  things.  The  reason  for  freedom 


of  speech  is  to  give  the  truth  a 
chance  to  emerge.  One  need  have 
no  fear  that  the  truth  will  not 
emerge;  not  your  truth  or  my  truth, 
but  the  truth  —  if  only  there  is  no 
tampering,  no  qualifying,  no  sup¬ 
pression  anywhere  throughout  the 
process.  “The  test  of  a  truth  is  the 
ability  of  a  thought  to  get  itself 
accepted  in  the  open  competition 
of  the  market  place.” 

4.  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price 
of  the  civil  liberties.  Mankind,  led 
by  the  Anglo-Saxon  political  gen¬ 
ius,  has  been  nearly  eight  centuries 
developing  them.  They  didn’t  just 
happen.  The  barons  forced  them 
from  King  John  in  Magna  Charta. 
But  eternal  vigilance  was  neces¬ 
sary;  later,  the  British  had  to  pro¬ 
tect  and  extend  the  civil  liberties 
by  means  of  the  Bill  of  Rights;  and 
a  century  and  a  half  ago,  Ameri¬ 
cans  took  up  the  struggle  by  writing 
the  civil  liberties  into  the  basic  law 
of  the  land.  To  do  this,  we  went  to 
the  extent  of  amending  our  Consti¬ 
tution  ten  times  before  we  even 
adopted  it.  Until  George  Washing¬ 
ton  undertook  to  see  that  the  civil 
liberties  were  included  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  the  people  shrewdly  refused 
to  adopt  it. 

A  people  has  to  overhaul  its  civil 
liberties  now  and  then,  to  protect 
itself  from  its  rulers  as  well  as  from 
itself.  What  about  us,  today? 

There  is  no  better  place  to  seek 
data  on  the  civil  liberties  than  in 
the  office  of  the  American  Civil  Lib¬ 
erties  Union.  Founded  as  a  reaction 
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against  the  emergency  legislation 
of  World  War  days,  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  organization,  unique  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  is  denounced  by  many  as  “Red,” 
and  supported  by  many  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  public  servant.  Everyone  who 
examines  its  work,  however,  admits 
that  it  is  diligent  and  active,  and  a 
propaganda  organization  of  very  un¬ 
usual  ability. 

The'  Union  is  controlled  by  a 
Board  of  Directors,  31  in  number, 
which  meets  every  Monday,  and  a 
National  Committee  of  80,  which 
meets  annually  and  functions  by 
mail  on  larger  questions  during  the 
year.  The  work  is  managed  by  Di¬ 
rector  Roger  N.  Baldwin,  who  re¬ 
ceives  a  salary  of  $3000  for  what  is 
essentially  a  24-hour-a-day  job.  The 
Directors  and  National  Committee¬ 
men  are  made  up  of  18  lawyers,  17 
professors  and  teachers,  6  business 
men,  5  social  workers,  5  union  ex¬ 
ecutives,  1  union  organizer.  In  po¬ 
litical  complexion,  they  show  17 
Democrats,  10  Socialists,  4  Repub¬ 
licans,  1  Communist,  and  5 2  inde¬ 
pendents,  without  regular  affiliation. 

Its  annual  budget  averages  $30,000 
which  is  contributed  by  over  5000 
people.  There  are  4363  givers  of 
amounts  from  $1  to  $10.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  contributors  is  rising  steadily. 
They  include  many  persons  widely 
known  in  Republican  and  Demo¬ 
cratic  political  circles,  as  well  as 
many  conservative  business  leaders. 

Roger  Baldwin,  the  Union’s  dy¬ 
namic  director,  is  a  New  Englander, 
of  earliest  American  ancestry.  He 


is  in  the  middle  forties,  a  man  of 
remarkable  energy  and  executive 
ability,  and  with  a  conscious,  com¬ 
plete,  well-rounded  philosophy.  Part 
of  his  philosophy  gives  him  a  hatred 
of  violence;  he  believes  that  every 
human  life  is  important  and  should 
be  given  its  chance  for  its  own  free 
growth.  We  all  believe  that;  but  we 
do  not  all  make  the  logical  conclu¬ 
sion  that  compulsion  of  another 
person’s  beliefs  is  wrong  and  that 
we  should  do  something  to  stop  such 
compulsion.  Mr.  Baldwin  devotes 
his  life  to  that. 

Setting  out  to  defend  the  civil 
liberties,  the  Union  inevitably  be¬ 
came  the  defender  of  the  underdog, 
because  it  is  he  whose  liberties  are 
most  frequently  infringed.  No  one 
muzzles  a  Senator  or  a  bank  presi¬ 
dent.  It  is  charged  that  the  Union 
only  defends  Reds;  the  Union  re¬ 
plies  that  it  does  not  make  up  its 
cases,  they  are  made  for  it  by  those 
who  violate  the  civil  liberties.  It 
does  defend  Communists;  it  also  de¬ 
fends,  for  exactly  the  same  reasons, 
the  Nazis  and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  — 
defends  not  their  doctrines,  but  their 
liberty  to  make  them  known. 

The  normal  development  of  any 
individual  case  is  about  as  follows: 
a  newspaper  editor  in  a  small  town, 
let  us  say,  is  “framed”  by  political 
enemies  and  jailed  on  a  trumped-up 
charge.  The  editor’s  friends  appeal 
to  the  Union  for  help.  The  case  is 
discussed  at  the  weekly  Board  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Directors,  the  specific 
civil  liberties  issue  is  debated,  and 
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a  decision  is  made  as  to  entering 
the  case.  Untold  times  the  question 
is  asked  by  a  Board  member,  “Where 
is  the  civil  liberties  issue  in  this 
case?”  Many  borderline  cases  are 
rejected  because  no  such  issue  is 
clear. 

Once  a  case  is  accepted,  the  Un¬ 
ion’s  machinery  is  set  in  motion. 
Court  records  are  obtained,  the  able 
lawyers  of  the  Union  sift  them  out, 
prepare  answering  papers,  and  con¬ 
duct  the  case  in  court.  Meanwhile, 
the  publicity  department  goes  to 
work.  Often,  the  publicity  is»as  val¬ 
uable  as  the  legal  steps,  especially 
when  the  case  is  a  flagrant  one. 
Would-be  local  dictators  hate  the 
spotlight. 

From  its  office  in  New  York,  the 
Union  handles  approximately  200 
cases  a  year,  and  at  any  given  time 
it  has  from  30  to  80  on  hand.  Its  30 
branches  handle  perhaps  as  many 
more  local  cases. 

The  Union’s  most  famous  achieve¬ 
ment  is  one  of  its  most  clear-cut  — 
the  Scopes  “monkey  trial”  in  Ten¬ 
nessee.  When  that  state  adopted  in 
1925  a  law  prohibiting  teaching  evo¬ 
lution  in  schools,  the  Union  offered, 
in  a  widely  printed  press  release,  to 
finance  the  case  of  any  teacher  who 
would  resist  the  law  and  thereby 
get  it  tested  in  the  courts.  A  Ten¬ 
nessee  business  man  offered  to  make 
a  complaint  against  his  friend,  John 
Thomas  Scopes,  a  high  school  biol¬ 
ogy  teacher,  if  the  Union  would  de¬ 
fend  the  teacher.  The  offer  was  ac¬ 
cepted,  the  complaint  made,  and 


the  Union’s  lawyer,  Arthur  Garfield 
Hays,  took  the  job  on,  enlisting  the 
help  of  Clarence  Darrow  and  Dud¬ 
ley  Field  Malone.  William  Jennings 
Bryan  volunteered  for  the  other 
side.  The  Union  financed  the  entire 
defense,  raising  over  $  10,000  by 
appeals  to  scientists.  History  was 
made  in  Dayton.  Scopes  lost  his 
case  there,  but  the  cause  of  free 
speech  triumphed;  the  doctrine  that 
Tennessee  sought  to  suppress  had 
unprecedented  national  publicity. 

Another  clear-cut  job,  but  of 
routine  type,  was  the  Union’s  work 
in  a  silk  strike  in  Paterson,  N.  J. 
The  strikers  were  locked  out  of  their 
hall  by  the  police  and  could  find  no 
other  meeting  place.  They  appealed 
to  the  Civil  Liberties  Union.  Since 
no  law  forbade  assembly  on  city 
property,  Mr.  Baldwin,  whom  the 
Union  sent  over  to  Paterson,  or¬ 
ganized  a  parade  of  strikers  to  the 
City  Hall  steps.  The  chairman  of 
the  group  started  reading  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  and  the  police  at  once 
arrested  him  and  six  others  and 
broke  up  the  group  with  clubs,  in¬ 
juring  many.  Mr.  Baldwin  was  in¬ 
dicted  for  illegal  assembly.  The 
Civil  Liberties  Union  at  once  held, 
under  its  own  auspices,  a  meeting 
in  the  same  hall  from  which  the 
strikers  had  been  ejected,  and  had 
as  speakers  an  Episcopal  Bishop,  a 
distinguished  lawyer,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Colonial  Dames.  There 
was  no  police  interference.  The  Un¬ 
ion  then  organized  a  second  meeting 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  itself 
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and  the  strikers.  After  these  two 
successful  meetings  under  different 
auspices,  the  strikers  demanded  their 
hall  and  got  it  for  their  own  meet¬ 
ings. 

Mr.  Baldwin  was  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  six  months  in  jail. 
Arthur  T.  Vanderbilt,  ex-President 
of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
carried  an  appeal  to  the  highest 
New  Jersey  court,  and  won  a  unan¬ 
imous  and  ringing  verdict.  Freedom 
of  assemblage  was  definitely  won 
and  established  in  Paterson. 

No  civil  liberties  issue  which  has 
ever  come  before  the  country  has 
been  more  fundamental  than  that 
raised  by  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  when  it  rebuked  Henry 
Ford  for  telling  his  men  not  to  join 
a  Union.  Is  the  Board  interfering 
with  Ford’s  freedom  of  speech? 

The  Labor  Board  points  out  that 
the  Wagner  Act  forbids  employers 
to  coerce  the  men  in  the  matter  of 
joining  a  union,  and  it  believes  that 
any  utterance  from  an  employer 
to  his  men  on  the  subject  of  unions 
must  of  necessity  be  coercive,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  economic  position  the 
employer  occupies  in  relation  to  his 
employe.  No  question  of  freedom 
of  speech  is  involved  in  the  Ford 
case,  it  is  urged,  but  simply  a 
question  of  interpreting  the  law: 
labor  needs  such  legal  reinforce¬ 
ment  in  order  to  equalize  its  power 
with  that  of  the  employer. 

Head  on  with  this  idea  clashes  the 
conviction  that  freedom  of  speech 
is  freedom  of  speech,  whether  Henry 


Ford’s  or  John  Lewis’s;  that  to  for¬ 
bid  a  man  freedom  of  speech  because 
he  occupies  a  certain  economic  posi¬ 
tion  is  iniquitous.  This  theory  points 
out  the  danger  of  allowing  any  fed¬ 
eral  board  to  stake  out  any  subject 
whatsoever  and  to  forbid  ioo  per¬ 
cent  open,  free  public  discussion  of 
that  subject  by  anyone  at  any  time 
or  place.  If  labor  needs  reinforce¬ 
ment  to  equalize  its  position  with 
that  of  the  employer,  then  let  the 
reinforcement  take  the  form  of  in¬ 
creased  propaganda,  of  more  and 
wider  free  speech  by  labor;  but  on 
no  account  resort  to  suppression  of 
anyone’s  opinion. 

The  two  views  are  most  interest¬ 
ing  because  of  their  implications. 
Those  who  would  censor  free  speech 
when  they  believe  it  amounts  to 
coercion  are  primarily  concerned 
over  the  status  of  labor;  they  want 
labor  to  improve  its  position.  Those 
who  with  equal  passion  urge  that 
freedom  of  expression  is  for  every 
one  of  us,  that  if  such  freedom  does 
seem  to  injure  one  group  or  another, 
the  injury  is  temporary  and  desir¬ 
able  in  comparison  with  impairment 
of  the  civil  liberties  —  those  per¬ 
sons  are  moved  by  loyalty  prima¬ 
rily  to  the  civil  liberties.  They  would 
establish  a  principle  today  in  order 
to  protect  all  mankind  tomorrow. 

The  Civil  Liberties  Union  has 
met  this  issue.  In  the  summer  of 
1938,  the  Union  pointed  out  to  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board 
that  its  finding  in  the  Ford  case  left 
reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  status  of 
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the  employer’s  freedom  of  speech. 
The  Union  asked  permission  to 
have  its  own  representative  at  the 
hearings,  in  order  to  present  a  brief 
on  the  civil  liberties  issue  involved. 
This  was  a  step  of  first-rate  signifi¬ 
cance,  not  only  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Wagner  Act,  but  in  the 
protection  of  civil  liberties.  Too,  it 
was  a  clear  reply  to  those  who 
charge  that  the  Civil  Liberties  Un¬ 
ion  only  defends  the  Reds.  Henry 
Ford  can  scarcely  be  called  a  Red. 

In  several  other  findings  of  the 
Labor  Board,  the  Civil  Liberties 
Union  has  taken  a  different  stand. 
Notable  among  them  was  the  case 
of  the  Muskin  Shoe  Company,  in 
which  the  NLRB  rebuked  the  com¬ 
pany  for  circulating  among  its  em¬ 
ployes  a  pamphlet  denouncing  the 
CIO,  consisting  largely  of  extracts 
from  a  Congressional  speech  by 
Representative  Clare  Hoffman.  Here 
the  Civil  Liberties  Union  held  that 
it  need  not  join  issue  with  the  Labor 
Board  because  the  Labor  Board  had 
.laid  no  restrictions  upon  any  future 
utterances,  had  only  disapproved  a 
past  utterance.  Technically  right 
in  a  narrow  legal  sense,  the  Civil 
Liberties  erred  in  this.  If  a  govern¬ 
ment  board  says  to  you,  “you  were 
wrong  in  mentioning  high  taxes 
yesterday,”  you  readily  understand 
that  if  you  mention  high  taxes  to¬ 
morrow,  you  will  have  trouble  with 
that  board.  The  Civil  Liberties  Un¬ 
ion  should  be  so  sensitive  to  impair¬ 
ment  of  civil  liberties  from  any  di¬ 
rection  that  it  would  bristle  instantly. 


It  should  at  once  deny  the  right  of 
any  governmental  board  to  com¬ 
ment  at  all  upon  the  legality  of  any 
person’s  expression  of  opinion. 

It  should,  specifically,  condemn 
the  Labor  Board  when  the  latter 
says  that  an  employer  must  not 
“disparage”  labor  unions.  “To  dis¬ 
parage”  means  to  “speak  lightly 
of.”  The  Civil  Liberties  Union  has 
upheld  the  right  of  free  thinkers  to 
speak  lightly  of  God,  and  it  may 
properly  be  expected  to  uphold  the 
same  freedom  for  other  human 
beings  discussing  less  vital  subjects. 

Despite  an  occasional  lapse,  how¬ 
ever,  the  thoughtful  student  of  our 
democracy  can  find  few  pieces  of 
work  more  worth  doing  than  the 
work  the  Civil  Liberties  Union  has 
undertaken  for  the  past  20  years. 
If  some  quarrel  with  the  way  the 
Union  does  that  work,  it  is  because 
they  feel  it  is  too  radical.  Those 
persons  should  themselves  enlist 
actively  in  the  fight  and  thereby 
add  their  own  more  conservative 
element.  It  is  a  fact  that  criticism 
of  the  Union  has  come  most  fre¬ 
quently  from  extreme  conservatives; 
it  is  a  parallel  fact  that  extreme 
conservatives  have  taken  no  share 
in  defending  the  civil  liberties.  De¬ 
fended  they  must  be,  and  if  only 
the  liberals  and  radicals  will  under¬ 
take  that  defense,  it  ill  becomes  the 
shirking  conservatives  to  complain. 

Get  out  your  copy  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  and  refresh  your  mind  on 
your  Bill  of  Rights.  It  is  those  brief 
paragraphs  which  keep  us  free  men. 


By 

Leland  Stowe 


How  Good  Is  Hitler's  IV ord? 

Condensed  from  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 

Standing  in  Berlin’s  Sports  Palace  on  September  26th,  Adolf 
Hitler  gave  a  striking  and  solemn  assurance  to  the  world: 

'  “The  Sudetenland  is  the  last  territorial  demand  I  have  to 
,  make  in  Europe.” 

Here  are  a  few  of  Hitler’s  more  noteworthy  declarations  in  recent 
years.  They  make  their  own  comment  on  the  value  of  his  word. 

August ,  1933:  “As  long  as  I  am  Chancellor  there  will  be  no  war, 
save  in  the  event  of  an  invasion  of  our  territory  from  without.” 

January  30^1934  (before  the  Reichstag):  “The  German  govern¬ 
ment  is  willing  and  determined  to  accept  in  its  innermost  soul,  as 
well  as  external  formulation,  the  pact  of  Locarno.” 

May ,  1933  (interview  with  Edward  Price  Bell): 

Mr.  Bell:  “There  are  no  territorial  questions  about  which  you 
would  go  to  war?” 

Hitler:  “None.  We  have  renounced  solemnly  all  such  purposes. 

.  .  .  The  Germany  of  National  Socialism  will  never  dishonor  itself 
and  betray  humanity  by  violating  a  pact  it  voluntarily  signs.” 

On  March  7,  1936,  Hitler  sent  German  troops  into  the  Rhine¬ 
land’s  neutralized  zones  and  repudiated  the  Treaty  of  Locarno. 

May  21 ,  1935  (before  the  Reichstag):  “Germany  has  neither  the 
wish  nor  the  intention  to  mix  in  internal  Austrian  affairs,  or  annex 
Austria.” 

February  12 ,  1938  (Hitler  to  Chancellor  Schuschnigg  of  Austria 
at  Berchtesgaden) :  “What  is  all  this  nonsense  about  your  independ¬ 
ence?  Whether  Austria  is  independent  or  not  is  not  the  question. 
There’s  only  one  thing  to  discuss:  Do  you  want  the  Anschluss 
brought  about  with  bloodshed  or  without?  Take  your  choice.” 

March  7,  1936  (before  the  Reichstag):  “Czechoslovakia,  like 
Poland,  always  followed  the  policy  of  representing  their  own  na¬ 
tional  interests.  Germany  does  not  desire  to  attack  these  states.” 

Of  all  Adolf  Hitler’s  forgotten  words,  none  are  more  arresting 
than  two  short  sentences  from  the  Reichstag  speech  of  March  7, 
1936,  when  Hitler  told  a  listening  world:  “After  three  years  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  can  today  regard  the  struggle  for  German  equality  as  over. 
We  have  no  territorial  demands  to  make  in  Europe.” 

©  1938,  N.  Y.  Tribune,  Inc.,  230  IV.  pi  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
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C.  Flying  cameramen  are  taking  333,000  snapshots  which  will  be  skill¬ 
fully  pieced  together  into  a  gigantic  portrait  of  the  entire  country 


The  United  States  Gets  Its  Picture  Taken 


Condensed  from  Current  History 


Morris  Markey 


United  States  is  having 
its  picture  taken  —  full  length 
and  generous  size.  Our  whole 
3,000,000  square  miles  from  ocean 
to  ocean  are  being  photographed  — 
the  most  gigantic  mapping  feat  ever 
attempted  by  anyone,  anywhere. 
Every  day  the  sun  shines,  some  50 
planes  shuttle  monotonously  14,000 
feet  above  the  country  that  is  sit¬ 
ting  for  its  portrait,  while  photog¬ 
raphers,  whiffing  oxygen  in  the  thin 
air,  work  their  marvelous  cameras. 
Each  plane  takes  hundreds  of  pic¬ 
tures  a  day  —  yet  it  will  be  years 
before  the  task  is  finished. 

But  when  that  day  comes  there 
will  exist  not  only  the  world's  most 
colossal  map  but  a  veritable  por¬ 
trait  of  the  country  —  every  field 
and  every  house,  every  stream  and 
every  town  and  every  lonesome  val¬ 
ley.  A  $15,000,000  portrait.  That’s 
a  lot  of  money  but  it’s  much  less 
than  mapping  would  cost,  done  by 
any  other  way,  and  for  many  pur¬ 
poses  it  is  much  better. 

The  aerial  atlas  idea  was  con¬ 
ceived  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  which  had  been  finding  out 
how  useful  accurate  air  photographs 
could  be.  A  soil  erosion  area  may 


appear  so  suddenly,  or  a  stream 
may  change  its  course  so  rapidly, 
that  completely  up-to-date  infor¬ 
mation  must  be  always  at  hand. 
Plateaus  and  canyons  inaccessible 
to  the  surveyor  can  be  mapped 
quickly  and  cheaply  from  the  air. 
The  Navajo,  Gila,  and  Rio  Grande 
soil  conservation  project,  for  in¬ 
stance,  was  in  danger  of  abandon¬ 
ment  until  it  was  found  that  the 
necessary  data  could  be  obtained 
by  the  flying  cameramen. 

Major  engineering  projects  such 
as  the  Boulder  Dam  and  the  TVA 
have  found  air  photography  indis¬ 
pensable.  The  Mississippi,  Missouri 
and  other  rivers  are  air-photographed 
every  year  to  show  where  new  bars 
have  formed,  where  erosion  occurs, 
etc.,  in  the  interest  of  flood  control. 

Work  on  the  big  map  began  in 
the  western  dust  bowl.  It  is  already 
complete  for  several  states,  and  has 
many  uses  in  addition  to  those  of 
soil  conservation.  The  Forest  Serv¬ 
ice  analyzes  stands  of  timber  in  a 
way  never  possible  before.  Experts 
can  tell  from  the  light-and-shade 
values  what  types  of  trees  the  photo¬ 
graph  shows.  Most  important  of  all 
at  the  moment,  the  AAA  makes  up 
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from  these  maps  its  acreage  quotas 
for  regulated  crops,  and  from  them 
also  checks  the  farmer’s  compliance 
with  his  agreement,  field  by  field. 

Eighteen  commercial  photography 
firms  are  doing  the  work  under  the 
direction  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  The  job  calls  for  flight  pre¬ 
cision  unheard  of  anywhere  else. 
All  day  long  the  pilot  must  cling  to 
a  hair  line  —  down  and  back,  down 
and  back  on  a  20-mile  beat.  It  would 
drive  Corrigan  nutty.  Lindbergh 
probably  would  have  liked  it. 

Taking  off,  pilot  and  photographer 
spend  half  an  hour  or  so  checking 
wind  direction,  ground  speed,  drift 
and  altitude.  The  camera,  which 
points  downward  through  the  cabin 
floor,  has  a  ground-glass  screen 
marked  off  in  squares.  The  photog¬ 
rapher  picks  out  a  building  or  a 
pond  and  watches  its  image  cross 
the  screen.  If  it  crosses  obliquely, 
then  the  wind  is  causing  the  ship  to 
drift  to  the  side.  To  correct  this 
drift  the  pilot  must  “crab,”  or,  as  a 
sailor  would  put  it,  point  into  the 
wind.  When  the  degree  of  crab¬ 
bing  has  been  determined  and  images 
flow  across  the  screen  in  a  straight 
line,  the  pilot  sets  his  most  impor¬ 
tant  instrument,  a  solar  compass. 

A  small  mirror  is  fixed  to  reflect 
the  rays  of  the  sun  upon  light-sensi¬ 
tive  cells.  Any  deviation  from  a 
straight  course,  now,  will  veer  the 
reflected  beam  away  from  the  cells 
and  an  indicator  will  immediately 
show  the  pilot  whether  he  has  slipped 
to  right  or  left. 


With  stop  watch  in  hand  the  pho¬ 
tographer  times  an  image  across  the 
screen.  This  tells  him  how  often  to 
shoot  a  picture.  Under  normal  wind 
conditions  and  at  an  air  speed  of 
120  miles  an  hour,  a  picture  is  shot 
every  40  seconds.  It’s  all  automatic, 
after  the  adjustments  are  set. 

Now  the  pilot  goes  to  the  starting 
point  and  begins  his  difficult,  mo¬ 
notonous  job  —  back  and  forth, 
back  and  forth  until  the  day’s  stint 
of  pictures  has  been  made.  On  each 
flight  200  negatives,  9x9,  are  ex¬ 
posed.  The  government  specifies  that 
they  be  shot  to  the  scale  of  1  inch  to 
1666  feet,  and  this  means  that  the 
plane  must  fly  at  an  altitude  of 
about  14,000  feet. 

The  pictures  seem  made  with 
wasteful  profusion  because  the  con¬ 
secutive  prints  overlap  each  other, 
shingle-wise,  by  about  60  percent 
and  the  parallel  strips  overlap  each 
other  by  50  percent.  Only  the  cen¬ 
tral  section  of  a  picture  is  used, 
since  that  is  the  only  part  in  true 
vertical  projection;  the  edges  are 
distorted. 

In  the  laboratories  a  contact  print 
is  made  from  each  negative.  Now 
ensues  the  most  meticulous  under¬ 
taking  in  the  whole  process.  An  air¬ 
plane  in  flight  bobs  up  and  down 
with  wind  currents  and  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  be  held  to  an  exact  level. 
Therefore  in  one  print  an  inch  may 
represent  1700  feet,  in  another  only 
1600  feet.  To  correct  this  the  map¬ 
pers  measure  known  distances  in 
the  picture,  such  as  railroad  lines, 
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or  stretches  of  highway.  Then  the 
print  is  rephotographed  with  very 
delicate  adjustment  of  the  enlarg¬ 
ing  camera  to  bring  it  to  the  speci¬ 
fied  scale. 

From  this  set  of  uniform-scale 
prints,  the  master  mosaic  is  made. 
The  central,  useful  portions  of  the 
corrected  exposures  are  cut  out  — 
not  in  regular  squares  but  along 
natural  lines  of  the  terrain:  rivers, 
roads,  railway  lines,  the  edges  of 
forest  lands.  They  are  fitted  to¬ 
gether,  jigsaw-puzzle  style,  and  glued 
to  a  board.  This  master  picture  is 
now  photographed,  greatly  enlarged, 
so  that  one  square  inch  of  map  equals 
exactly  ten  acres  of  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face.  The  result  is  a  series  of  pic¬ 
tures,  each  about  two  feet  square, 
each  showing  in  fabulously  clear  de¬ 
tail  about  5760  acres  —  nine  square 
miles  —  of  America. 

These  final  maps  cost,  delivered 
to  the  government,  about  $35  each. 
The  complete  map  of  the  country 
will  require  about  333,000  of  them. 
And  thus  the  first  portrait  of  a  na¬ 
tion  ever  accomplished  will  cost 
something  like  $12,000,000  —  and 
you  may  reckon  another  $3,000,000 
for  duplicate  prints,  retakes  and 
other  incidental  costs.  If  surveyors 
and  their  field  crews  set  out  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  map  of  similar  detail  and  ac¬ 
curacy,  the  expense  would  run  to 
astronomical  figures. 

As  each  new  area  is  photographed 
the  finished  prints  are  sent  to  Wash¬ 
ington  —  to  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  the  Forest  Service  and  the 


AAA.  The  AAA’s  prints  go  out  al¬ 
most  immediately  to  the  field.  To  a 
Virginia  tobacco  county,  for  exam¬ 
ple:  Early  in  the  year,  AAA  figures 
out  how  many  acres  of  tobacco 
should  be  planted  this  season,  and 
each  state’s  fair  proportion.  Vir¬ 
ginia  headquarters  in  Richmond  ap¬ 
portions  that  state’s  quota  among 
the  tobacco  counties.  Each  county 
association  —  a  voluntary  organi¬ 
zation  of  farmers  who  pay  all  its 
expenses  —  then  apportions  the 
county’s  quota  among  the  indi¬ 
vidual  farms. 

The  first  step,  naturally,  is  to 
find  out  the  exact  acreage  of  each 
farm  and  of  each  field.  This  can  be 
done  quickly  from  the  air  maps  — 
a  minute  or  so  for  a  farm  on  which  a 
surveyor  would  have  to  spend  a 
day.  Inspectors  carry  the  maps  out 
to  the  farms  and  check  up  on  details 
of  the  farmer’s  plan.  From  these  re¬ 
ports  the  county  association  allots 
the  acreage  the  farmer  may  plant  in 
tobacco  if  he  wishes  to  comply  with 
the  AAA  plan  and  participate  in  the 
benefits  —  cash  at  the  end  of  the 
season  for  staying  within  his  limit 
and  doing  certain  things  to  improve 
the  soil. 

The  air  maps  are  used  again  by  the 
inspectors  who  determine  whether 
the  farmer  is  fulfilling  his  agree¬ 
ment.  People  who  don’t  like  the 
AAA  call  the  flying  cameramen  “Sky 
Snoops,”  but  allotting  acreage  and 
administering  crop  control  laws 
would  be  quite  impossible  without 
the  air  maps. 
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Other  uses  for  the  ultimate  map 
are  pointed  out  with  enthusiasm  in 
Washington:  the  plotting  of  new 
highways,  new  pipe  lines,  new  elec¬ 
tric  transmission  lines;  the  location 
of  new  dams;  new  flood-control 
measures. 

These  things  are  immensely  im¬ 
portant.  .  .  . 

But  on  the  other  hand,  a  persist¬ 
ent  notion  keeps  running  through 
my  head.  I  would  give  a  lot  to  see 
the  thing  whole  —  to  look,  just  for 
once,  at  the  picture  of  a  nation.  I 
would  like  to  see  how  my  house 
looks,  in  its  relation  to  America. 


I’d  like  to  pick  out  Frank’s  place  in 
Montana,  to  gaze  for  a  moment  on 
that  trout  stream  I  know,  so  deep 
in  the  hills.  I  would  like  to  know 
how  a  certain  meadow,  where  wild 
flowers  grow  with  such  extrava¬ 
gance,  fits  into  the  setting  of  half  a 
continent.  It  can  never  happen,  of 
course.  They  will  never  put  all  the 
parts  together  into  one  great  piece, 
because  it  would  be  so  ridiculously 
large,  and  all  reasonable  purposes 
are  served  by  keeping  the  two-foot 
sheets  in  steel  filing  cabinets. 

Still,  it  would  be  a  wonderful 
sight,  and  I’d  like  to  look  at  it. 
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{m  ischance  of  a  cJfifehme 


ne  afternoon  Mark  Twain,  who  lost  more  than  one  hard-earned 
fortune  by  investing  it  in  hairbrained  schemes  described  to  him  in  glit¬ 
tering  terms,  observed  a  tall,  spare  man,  with  kindly  blue  eyes  and 
eager  face,  coming  up  the  path  with  a  strange  contraption  under  his 
arm.  Yes,  it  was  an  invention,  and  the  man  explained  it  to  the  humor¬ 
ist,  who  listened  politely  but  said  he  had  been  burned  too  often. 

“But  r  m  not  asking  you  to  invest  a  fortune,”  exclaimed  the  man. 

“You  can  have  as  large  a  share  as  you  want  for  $500.”  Mark  Twain 
shook  his  head;  the  invention  didn’t  make  sense.  The  tall,  stooped 
figure  started  away. 

“What  did  you  say  your  name  was?”  the  author  called  after  him. 

“Bell,”  replied  the  inventor  a  little  sadly,  “Alexander  Graham  Bell.” 

—  Vansant  Coryell  in  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

ck r  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  once  related  a  bantering  conversation  he 
had  had  with  a  $io-a-week  actor  who  was  in  the  cast  of  one  of  his  plays. 
The  young  chap  had  laughingly  suggested  that  the  two  agree  to  divide 
their  incomes  with  each  other  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  but  naturally 
Sir  Arthur  had  refused  such  a  ridiculous  offer.  The  $io-a-week  youngster 
Was  Charlie  Chaplin.  —  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 


The  Importance  of  Living 

Excerpts  from  the  book  by 
Lin  Yutang 

Chinese  author,  editor  and  world  traveler 


yN  what  follows  I  am  present¬ 
ing  a  view  of  life  as  the  best  and 
JL  wisest  Chinese  minds  have  seen 
it.  Life  for  most  of  us  is  not  a  heroic 
matter;  it  is  an  everyday  business 
made  up  of  eating  and  sleeping,  of 
meeting  and  saying  good-bye  to 
friends,  of  reunions  and  farewell 
parties,  of  tears  and  laughter,  of 
watering  a  potted  flower  and  watch¬ 
ing  one’s  neighbor  fall  off  his  roof. 
The  Chinese  recognize  this,  and  as 
a  result  have  developed  a  light,  an 
almost  gay  philosophy  of  living. 

The  only  problem  assumed  by 
Chinese  philosophers  to  be  of  any 
importance  is:  how  shall  we  enjoy 
life?  Without  seeking  perfection¬ 
ism,  or  straining  after  the  unattain¬ 
able,  Chinese  philosophers  take 
poor,  mortal  human  nature  as  it  is, 
and  ask  simply  how  shall  we  organ¬ 
ize  our  life  that  we  may  work  peace¬ 
fully,  endure  nobly,  and  live  happily  ? 

The  world,  I  believe,  has  need  of 
this  wise  and  merry  view  of  life. 
Modern  man  is  far  too  serious,  and 
hence  the  world  is  full  of  troubles. 

The  JLrt  of  Loafing 

ulture  is  essentially  a  product 
of  leisure.  From  the  Chinese 
point  of  view,  the  man  who  is  wisely 
idle  is  the  most  cultured  man.  For 


there  seems  to  be  a  contradiction 
between  being  busy  and  being  wise. 
Those  who  are  wise  won’t  he  too 
busy,  and  those  who  are  too  busy 
can’t  be  wise. 

To  the  Chinese,  the  three  great 
American  vices  seem  to  be  efficien¬ 
cy,  punctuality  and  the  desire  for 
success.  They  are  the  things  that 
make  Americans  so  unhappy  and 
nervous.  They  steal  from  Ameri¬ 
cans  their  inalienable  right  ofjloaf- 
ing,  and  cheat  them  of  many  an  idle 
and  beautiful  afternoon. 

Besides  the  noble  art  of  getting 
things  done  there  is  the  noble  art  of 
leaving  things  undone.  The  wisdom 
of  life  consists  in  the  elimination  of 
nonessentials.  On  the  whole,  if  one 
answers  letters  promptly,  the  result 
is  about  as  bad  or  as  good  as  if  one 
had  never  answered  them  at  all.  If 
you  keep  most  letters  in  your 
drawer  for  three  months  and  then 
read  them  you  realize  what  a  waste 
of  time  it  would  have  been  to  reply. 

The  most  characteristic  American 
advertisement  I  ever  saw  was  an 
engineering  firm’s:  “Nearly  Right 
Is  Not  Enough.”  For  a  Chinese, 
nearly  right  is  good  enough.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  efficiency  leaves  us  no 
leisure  to  enjoy  ourselves;  that  it 
frays  our  nerves  to  try  to  get  things 
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done  perfectly.  An  American  editor 
worries  his  hair  gray  to  see  that  no 
typographical  errors  appear  in  his 
magazine.  The  Chinese  editor  is 
wiser  than  that.  He  wants  to  leave 
his  readers  the  supreme  satisfaction 
of  discovering  a  few  mistakes  for 
themselves.  More  than  that,  a  Chi¬ 
nese  magazine  can  begin  printing 
serial  fiction  and  forget  about  it 
halfway.  In  America  it  might  bring 
the  roof  down  on  the  editors,  but  in 
China  it  doesn't  matter ,  simply  be¬ 
cause  it  doesn't  matter. 

American  engineers  in  building 
bridges  calculate  so  exactly  that  the 
ends  come  together  within  a  tenth 
of  an  inch.  But  when  two  Chinese 
begin  to  dig  a  tunnel  from  both 
sides  of  a  mountain,  both  come  out 
on  the  other  side.  The  Chinese’s 
firm  conviction  is  that  it  doesn’t 
matter  so  long  as  a  tunnel  is  dug 
through,  and  if  we  have  two  instead 
of  one,  why,  we  have  a  double  track 
to  boot. 

The  tempo  of  American  life  even¬ 
tually  turns  the  human  being  into  a 
clock.  That  is  what  makes  life  so 
hectic.  A  man  who  has  to  be  punc¬ 
tually  at  a  certain  place  at  five 
o’clock  has  the  whole  afternoon 
from  one  to  five  ruined  for  him  al¬ 
ready.  Every  American  adult  is  ar¬ 
ranging  his  life  on  the  pattern  of 
the  schoolboy  —  three  o’clock  for 
this,  five  o’clock  for  that,  six-thirty 
for  change  of  dress,  six-fifty  for  en¬ 
tering  the  taxi  and  seven  o’clock  for 
emerging  into  a  hotel  room.  It  just 
makes  life  not  worth  living. 


And  Americans  have  now  come 
to  such  a  sad  state  that  they  are 
booked  up  not  only  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  but  even  for  the  following 
month.  An  appointment  three  weeks 
ahead  of  time  is  a  thing  unknown  in 
China.  And  when  a  Chinese  receives 
an  invitation  card,  happily  he  never 
has  to  say  whether  he  is  going  to  be 
present  or  not.  He  can  merely  write 
the  word  “know”  on  the  card, 
which  is  a  statement  of  fact  that  he 
knows  of  the  invitation,  and  not  a 
statement  of  intention. 

Sometimes  there  comes  to  me  a 
beautiful  vision  of  a  millennium  when 
Manhattan  will  go  slow,  and  the 
American  go-getter  will  become  an 
Oriental  loafer.  Policemen  will  ex¬ 
change  a  word  of  greeting  with  you 
at  the  crossings;  drivers  will  stop 
and  accost  each  other  and  dispute 
the  number  of  passing  wild  geese  in 
the  sky.  Lunch  counters  will  be 
abolished,  and  people  will  have 
learned  the  art  of  killing  a  whole 
afternoon  in  some  cafe.  A  glass  of 
orange  juice  will  last  half  an  hour, 
and  people  will  sip  wine  rather  than 
gulp  it. 

It  is  too  bad  this  kind  of  mil¬ 
lennium  in  Manhattan  will  never 
be  realized.  There  might  be  so 
many  more  perfect  idle  afternoons. 


The  Immortal  /St. 


ream 


npHE  Chinese  family  ideal  is 
^  backed  by  the  view  of  life  which 
I  may  call  the  “stream-of-life” 
theory,  which  makes  immortality 
almost  visible  and  touchable.  Every 
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grandfather  seeing  his  grandchild 
going  to  school  feels  that  truly  he  is 
living  over  again  in  the  life  of  the 
child.  His  own  life  is  nothing  but  a 
section  of  the  great  family  stream 
ol  life  flowing  on  forever. 

The  result  of  such  a  conception 
ol  life  is  that  one  gets  a  lengthened 
outlook  on  everything,  for  life  is  no 
longer  regarded  as  beginning  and 
ending  with  that  of  the  individual. 
Success  takes  on  a  different  com¬ 
plexion.  The  Chinese  ideal  of  life  is 
to  live  so  as  not  to  be  a  shame  to 
one’s  ancestors  and  to  have  sons  of 
whom  one  need  not  be  ashamed. 

In  my  efforts  to  compare  Eastern 
and  Western  life,  I  have  found  no 
difference  so  sharp  as  in  the  matter 
of  attitude  toward  old  age.  I  am 
still  continually  shocked  by  the 
Western  attitude.  I  heard  an  old 
lady  remark  that  she  had  had  sev¬ 
eral  grandchildren,  but  “it  was  the 
first  one  that  hurt”  Even  with  the 
knowledge  that  Americans  hate  to 
be  thought  of  as  old,  one  still  doesn’t 
quite  expect  to  have  it  put  that 
way.  In  China  the  51st  birthday  is 
an  occasion  of  great  rejoicing;  the 
6 1  st  and  71st  are  progressively  hap¬ 
pier  and  grander;  while  a  man  able 
to  celebrate  his  81st  birthday  is 
looked  upon  as  one  specially  fa¬ 
vored  by  the  gods. 

Ti^Jiy  Not  Enjoy  Life? 

Any  good  practical  philosophy 
^  must  recognize  the  importance 
of  the  stomach.  How  a  Chinese 
spirit  glows  over  a  good  feast!  The 


Chinese  rely  upon  instinct  and  in¬ 
stinct  tells  them  that  when  the 
stomach  is  right,  everything  is 
right.  Hence  they  have  no  prudery 
about  eating  with  gusto.  As  for  so- 
called  table  manners,  I  feel  sure  that 
the  Western  child  gets  his  first  initia¬ 
tion  into  the  sorrows  of  life  when  his 
mother  forbids  him  to  smack  his 
lips.  Such  is  human  psychology  that 
if  we  don’t  express  our  joy  we  soon 
cease  to  feel  it  even,  and  then  fol¬ 
lows  melancholia.  Why  do  Ameri¬ 
cans  look  so  miserable  and  re¬ 
spectable  at  meals?  They  ought  to 
imitate  the  French  and  make  a  sheer 
animal  grunt  like  “Ummm!”  after 
tasting  a  well-cooked  cutlet.  What 
shame  is  there  in  enjoying  one’s 
food,  in  having  a  normal,  healthy 
appetite?  The  Chinese  have  bad 
table  manners,  but  great  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  a  feast. 

There  is  even  a  philosophy  about 
lolling  in  chairs.  People  sit  in  chairs 
in  order  to  be  comfortable;  there¬ 
fore  the  more  comfortable  a  man 
arranges  himself  in  an  armchair  in  a 
friend’s  drawing  room,  the  greater 
respect  he  is  showing  his  host.  After 
all,  to  make  oneself  at  home  and 
look  restful  is  only  to  help  one’s 
host  in  the  difficult  art  of  hospital¬ 
ity.  How  many  hostesses  have 
feared  for  a  party  in  which  the  guests 
are  not  willing  to  loosen  up  and  just 
be  themselves !  I  have  always  helped 
my  hosts  and  hostesses  by  putting 
a  leg  up  on  top  of  a  tea  table  or 
whatever  happened  to  be  the  near¬ 
est  object. 
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T) \e  Problem  of  Happiness 

After  all,  human  happiness  is 
sensuous  happiness  and  philos¬ 
ophy  should  re-establish  our  con¬ 
fidence  in  this  fine  receptive  organ 
which  we  call  the  body,  with  its 
senses  of  taste  and  smell,  of  color, 
motion  and  touch.  Let  us  take 
ourselves  as  we  are. 

It  will  at  once  be  brought  up 
against  this  view  that  it  lacks  a 
sense  of  social  responsibility,  and 
teaches  one  merely  to  enjoy  one¬ 
self.  Those  who  use  this  argument 
know  not  the  gentleness  of  temper 
of  the  true  lover  of  life.  Love  of  one’s 
fellow  men  should  not  be  a  matter 
of  intellectual  conviction.  It  should 
be  a  direct  feeling,  springing  natu¬ 
rally  from  a  healthy  soul  living  in 
touch  with  Nature.  No  man  who 
loves  the  trees  truly  can  be  cruel  to 
animals  or  to  his  fellow  men.  Na¬ 
ture  is  a  grand  sanatorium.  The  si¬ 
lent  and  majestic  trees  and  rocks 
have  healing  properties  for  the  am¬ 
bitions  of  the  flesh  and  diseases  of 
the  soul  —  egocentricity,  spiritual 
halitosis,  bonditis,  couponitis,  man- 
agitis  (the  desire  to  manage  others), 
spitefulness,  hatred,  social  exhibi¬ 
tionism,  general  muddle-headedness 
and  all  forms  of  moral  distemper. 
In  a  perfectly  healthy  spirit,  kind¬ 
ness  is  the  natural  thing. 

Are  You  Always  Right? 

think  of  the  Spirit  of  Reason¬ 
ableness  as  the  highest  ideal  of 
human  culture.  No  one  can  be  per¬ 


fect;  he  can  only  aim  at  being  a 
likable,  reasonable  being.  We  can¬ 
not  imagine  perfect  husbands  and 
wives  who  never  quarrel;  we  can 
only  conceive  of  reasonable  hus¬ 
bands  and  wives  who  quarrel  rea¬ 
sonably  and  then  patch  up  reason¬ 
ably.  The  logical  man  is  always 
self-righteous  and  therefore  inhu¬ 
man  and  therefore  wrong,  while  the 
reasonable  man  suspects  that  per¬ 
haps  he  is  wrong  and  is  therefore 
always  right.  The  genial  thinker  is 
one  who,  after  proceeding  doggedly 
to  prove  a  proposition  by  long- 
winded  arguments,  suddenly  ar¬ 
rives  at  intuition,  and  by  a  flash  of 
common  sense  annihilates  his  argu¬ 
ments  and  admits  he  is  wrong. 

Confucius’  grandson,  Tsesse,  au¬ 
thor  of  The  Golden  Mean ,  taught 
the  life  of  sweet  reasonableness,  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Half  and  Half. 
Tsesse’s  philosophy  is  shown  in  the 
ideal  of  a  man  living  in  half-fame 
and  semi-obscurity;  not  so  poor  that 
he  cannot  pay  his  rent,  and  not  so 
rich  that  he  doesn’t  have  to  work; 
who  plays  the  piano,  but  only  well 
enough  for  his  intimate  friends  to 
hear,  and  chiefly  to  please  himself; 
who  collects,  but  just  enough  to 
load  his  mantelpiece;  who  learns  a 
lot  but  does  not  become  a  specialist. 
This  “half  and  half”  way  of  living, 
between  futile  busy-ness  and  com¬ 
plete  flight  from  responsibilities, 
makes  possible  a  joy  and  love  of 
life. 

I  am  for  individualism  and  for 
amateurism  in  all  fields.  I  like  ama- 
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teur  philosophers,  amateur  poets, 
amateur  photographers,  amateur 
magicians.  I  get  as  much  pleasure 
out  of  listening  to  a  friend  playing 
a  sonatina  in  an  indifferent  manner 
as  out  of  listening  to  a  first-class 
professional  concert.  Art  should  be 
an  overflow  of  physical  and  mental 
energy,  free  and  unhampered  and 
existing  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  both 
creation  and  recreation.  Of  the  two 
ideas,  I  think  art  as  recreation  or 
sheer  play  of  the  human  spirit  is 
more  important.  The  spirit  of  true 
art  can  become  general  and  perme¬ 
ate  society  only  when  a  lot  of  peo¬ 
ple  are  enjoying  art  as  a  pastime, 
without  any  hope  of  achieving  im¬ 
mortality.  I  would  rather  have  all 
bank  presidents  and  economic  ex¬ 
perts  able  to  make  their  own  Christ¬ 
mas  cards,  however  ridiculous  the 
attempt  may  be,  than  to  have  only 
a  few  artists  who  work  at  art  as  a 
profession. 

The  individual  human  mind  is 
charming  in  its  forgetfulness,  its 
irrationality  and  inconsistencies. 
Imagine  a  world  in  which  no  king 
abdicates  his  throne  for  love,  no 
man  changes  his  mind  and  every¬ 
one  proceeds  to  carry  out  with  logi¬ 


cal  precision  a  career  he  mapped 
out  for  himself  at  the  age  of  ten  — 
all  the  excitement  of  life  would  be 
gone.  There  would  be  no  literature 
because  there  would  be  no  human 
weakness,  no  upsetting  passion  and, 
worst  of  all,  no  surprises.  Human 
fallibility  is  the  very  essence  of  the 
color  of  life.  If  we  were  all  perfectly 
rational  we  would  degenerate  into 
automatons,  the  human  mind  serv¬ 
ing  merely  to  register  certain  im¬ 
pulses  as  unfailingly  as  a  gas  meter. 

Above  all,  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  civilization  can  be  called  com¬ 
plete  until  it  has  made  a  conscious 
return  to  simplicity.  The  wisdom  of 
life  consists  in  the  elimination  of 
nonessentials,  and  of  finding  con¬ 
tentment  in  those  things  closest  to 
us  —  the  enjoyment  of  the  home,  of 
everyday  living,  and  of  Nature.  I 
am  sure  that  amidst  the  hustle  and 
bustle  of  American  life  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  wistfulness,  of  the 
driving  desire  to  be  on  a  plot  of 
grass  under  tail  beautiful  trees  and 
just  do  nothing.  Although  the  Amer¬ 
ican  may  be  ashamed  of  the  word 
“loafing,”  it  is  at  such  moments 
that  his  soul  utters,  “Life  is 
beautiful.” 


❖ 


A  woman  with  her  hair  combed  up  always  looks  as 
if  she  were  going  some  place,  either  to  the  opera  or  the 
shower  bath  —  depending  on  the  woman. 


—  Orson  Welles  in  J'ogue 


The  most  terrible  flood  tragedy  ever 
inflicted  upon  an  American  city 


The  Great  Galveston  Storm 
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Edwin  Muller 


■^here  had  never  been  such 
fine  surf  bathing  on  Galveston 
_  Beach  as  there  was  that  first 


hot  week  in  September,  1900.  Great 
rolling  combers  swept  in  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Although  the  ba¬ 
rometer  was  falling  and  storm  warn¬ 
ings  were  out,  Galveston  —  built 
on  a  mile-wide  sand  bar,  its  highest 
point  only  nine  feet  above  the  sea 
—  was  not  worried.  There  was  hardly 
a  breath  of  wind,  and  scientists  had 
assured  the  city  that  the  long,  gen¬ 
tle  slope  of  the  sea  floor  would  pro¬ 
tect  it  from  storm  and  flood. 

Galveston  was  a  comfortably  pros¬ 
perous  town  in  1900.  It  had  had  a 
lusty  and  swashbuckling  past  —  the 
rendezvous  of  Jean  Lafitte  and  his 
pirates;  the  scene  of  wars  and  revo¬ 
lutions  under  five  different  flags. 
But  now  the  town’s  life  was  busi¬ 
ness.  With  38,000  inhabitants,  it 
was  the  fastest  growing  port  on  the 
Atlantic  or  Gulf  seaboard,  export¬ 
ing  each  year  increasing  millions  of 
dollars’  worth  of  cotton  and  grain. 

On  Friday  of  that  week  the  surf 
became  too  dangerous  for  bathing; 
the  massive  ground  swells  were  now 
crashing  in  at  express-train  speed. 
Saturday,  September  8th,  the  city 
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awoke  to  find  half  a  gale  blowing. 
But  there  seemed  no  danger  —  the 
wind  was  from  the  north,  the  side 
of  the  mainland  and  the  shallow 
bay. 

As  the  day  went  on  the  wind  in¬ 
creased  relentlessly,  and  with  it 
came  a  driving  rain.  Water  piled  up 
against  the  wharves  on  the  north 
side  of  the  island  and  inexplicably 
it  was  rising  on  the  Gulf  side  as 
well,  where  the  residence  section 
spread  down  to  the  beaches.  As  the 
water  crept  up,  slowly  at  first,  past 
the  highest  flood  marks,  people  in 
increasing  numbers  besieged  the 
local  Weather  Bureau.  Its  chief, 
Isaac  M.  Cline,  and  his  assistants, 
who  had  been  on  duty  all  night, 
were  gray  with  anxiety:  a  West 
Indian  hurricane  of  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  kind  was  headed  straight  for 
Galveston.  Those  living  on  the  Gulf 
side  were  advised  to  abandon  their 
houses  and  seek  the  highest  ground 
and  the  strongest  buildings.  There 
was  much  worse  to  come. 

A  whistling  sound  could  be  heard 
now  above  the  deep  vibrating  hum 
of  the  wind.  The  rain  cut  like  a 
knife.  People  hurrying  through  the 
streets  with  their  hastily  gathered 
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possessions  had  to  shout  to  make 
themselves  understood.  The  Tre- 
mont,  Galveston’s  largest  hotel, 
was  crowded  with  frightened  refu¬ 
gees.  Water  was  already  in  the  lower 
streets,  houses  had  begun  to  go,  and 
the  big  Bathing  Pavilion  was  break¬ 
ing  to  pieces  under  20-foot  waves. 

By  three  in  the  afternoon,  the 
lower  streets  were  swift-flowing 
streams  where  men  struggled  waist- 
deep,  leading  mules  bearing  their 
wives  and  children.  The  explosive 
sound  of  windows  smashing  in  punc¬ 
tuated  the  deep,  drumlike  roll  of 
the  great  wind.  The  water  supply 
failed.  Then  the  electric  light  plant 
went.  Although  night  was  still  far 
off  the  city  was  almost  dark  in  the 
driving  rain. 

The  crowd  huddled  in  the  Tre- 
mont  lobby  saw  and  felt  the  walls 
vibrate.  Every  few  minutes  an 
announcement  was  made  of  the 
depth  of  rising  water  outside.  With 
each  announcement  hysteria  grew. 
At  last  water  came  through  the 
door,  spread  in  a  widening  pool  over 
the  lobby  floor.  The  crowd  fought 
its  way  up  the  stairs,  filled  the  mez¬ 
zanine,  praying  and  moaning. 

No  one  could  escape  from  the 
city.  The  mainland  was  two  miles 
away,  across  an  inferno  of  wild  water 
in  which  no  boat  could  live.  All  four 
bridges  were  down.  Men,  women 
and  children  crouched  in  their  homes, 
staying  close  to  the  walls  because 
that  was  the  safest  place  if  the  roof 
fell.  Houses  were  collapsing,  people 
dying.  No  one  knew  when  his  turn 
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would  come.  And  still  the  wind 
blew  on  and  on. 

Then,  about  eight  o’clock,  quite 
suddenly,  the  wind  stopped.  Men 
looked  at  each  other  and  thanked 
God  —  but  not  those  who  under¬ 
stood  hurricanes,  with  their  calm 
center  inside  the  whirling  periphery. 

Within  the  hour  the  wind  began 
again  —  from  the  southeast  now, 
and  wilder  than  before.  The  Weather 
Bureau  recorded  84  miles  an  hour 
—  then  the  instrument  blew  away. 
It  was  estimated  later  that  the 
wind  reached  120  miles  an  hour.  It 
struck  with  the  concussion  of  a 
great  explosion.  Uprooted  trees 
were  driven  through  the  walls  of 
houses.  Solid  masses  of  salt  water 
were  blown  across  the  island,  chok¬ 
ing  those  who  were  still  outdoors 
fighting  their  way  to  shelter. 

No  sound  could  be  heard  above 
the  great  noise  of  the  wind.  A  man, 
looking  out  a  window,  saw  a  large 
house  collapse  across  the  street.  He 
saw  the  timbers  rend,  the  roof  and 
walls  come  smashing  down.  But  he 
heard  only  the  wind. 

Now  the  waters  covered  every 
foot  of  the  island.  Floating  wreck¬ 
age  battered  against  the  walls  of 
houses.  Slate  shingles  blown  off  the 
roofs  filled  the  air  like  clouds  of 
feathers.  Bodies  were  found  later 
with  the  tops  of  the  heads  cut  cleanly 
off  by  them. 

In  the  grim  struggle  with  death, 
primal  instincts  were  laid  bare. 
Some  battled  for  their  lives  with 
the  brutal  selfishness  of  animals, 
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fighting  each  other  for  preferred 
places  on  the  floating  wreckage, 
kicking  off  those  who  tried  to  climb 
on.  Others  risked  their  lives  to 
make  rescues. 

As  the  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum 
began  to  cave  in,  each  of  the  Sisters 
roped  eight  infants  to  herself,  then 
said  a  prayer  and  launched  out  on 
the  current.  A  few  were  saved  but 
more  were  found  dead  after  the 
storm,  still  tied  together. 

Mr.  Cline  of  the  Weather  Bu¬ 
reau  stuck  to  his  post  until  late  in 
the  day,  then  struggled  home  to 
find  his  family.  They  were  in  a  solid 
house  in  a  comparatively  safe  local¬ 
ity.  Finding  them  secure,  he  made 
frequent  sorties  from  his  front  porch 
out  into  the  swift  current  to  bring 
in  refugees.  Eventually  50  were 
gathered  under  his  roof. 

Battered  by  the  waves  and  heavy 
wreckage,  quite  suddenly  the  house 
collapsed;  32  persons  were  killed, 
including  Cline’s  wife.  He  managed 
to  drag  his  two  young  children  onto 
some  timbers.  For  two  hours  they 
clung  on,  with  only  churning  water 
around  them.  He  thought  they  had 
been  carried  out  to  sea;  but  at  last 
the  raft  grounded.  Struggling  from 
one  pile  of  wreckage  to  another,  he 
got  the  children  to  higher  ground. 

The  next  day  he  wrote  a  report 
to  the  Washington  Weather  Bureau 
that  is  a  classic  in  the  annals  of  the 
service  —  a  calm,  scientific  account 
of  the  storm,  discussing  its  causes 
and  suggesting  measures  of  protec¬ 
tion  against  its  recurrence. 


Death  and  destruction  rose  to  a 
final  crescendo  in  the  dark  hours 
before  midnight.  Those  who  had  fled 
their  homes  had  collected  in  the 
churches  and  schools.  Now  many  of 
these  went  down,  crushing  scores  at 
a  time.  A  hospital  with  100  patients 
collapsed  and  only  eight  survived. 

Soon  after  midnight  the  wind 
slackened.  The  water  went  down 
and  in  a  few  hours  only  scattered 
pools  remained. 

At  dawn  the  survivors  crept  out 
of  doors.  The  streets  were  almost 
impassable  masses  of  wreckage. 
Here  and  there  arms  and  legs  stuck 
out  at  grotesque  angles.  Scores  of 
coffins  had  been  washed  up  from 
the  graveyards  and  their  contents 
tumbled  out  with  the  rest.  Over 
everything  was  a  layer  of  slime 
inches  deep. 

In  the  lower  districts  practically 
all  the  houses  had  gone.  Half  of 
the  city  was  destroyed.  The  ships 
in  the  harbor  had  been  driven  up 
on  dry  land,  one  so  far  that  even¬ 
tually  a  canal  had  to  be  dug  to  get 
it  afloat  again.  One  sixth  of  the 
population  had  perished.  In  the 
early  morning  light,  half-crazed  peo¬ 
ple  wandered  around,  screaming; 
others  sat  quietly  in  the  slime  and 
wreckage,  laughing  to  themselves. 
Some  who  had  held  up  bravely 
through  the  night  collapsed  now 
that  the  strain  was  over. 

But  soon  the  disciplined  habits 
of  civilization  asserted  themselves. 
A  meeting  was  called,  committees 
set  up,  and  plans  organized  to  send 
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boats  to  the  mainland  for  help  and 
to  start  burying  the  dead. 

After  the  storm,  the  weather 
cleared.  Besides  the  estimated  6000 
human  corpses  there  were  more  than 
that  number  of  carcasses  of  horses 
and  cattle.  Under  the  beating  tropi¬ 
cal  sun,  the  stench  was  incredible. 
Billions  of  flies  settled  down  and 
buzzards  clouded  the  sky.  Pesti¬ 
lence  seemed  inevitable. 

Again  panic  gripped  Galveston. 
Plans  for  decent  burial  were  aban¬ 
doned.  The  corpses  were  loaded  onto 
barges  and  towed  out  to  sea.  Groups 
went  through  the  streets  dragging 
bodies  from  the  wreckage,  lassoing 
them  as  they  floated  in  the  shallow 
pools.  No  one  could  stand  the  work 
long.  The  burial  parties  were  filled 
with  liquor,  and  men  stood  over 
them  with  rifles  forcing  them  to 
work.  At  the  waterfront,  hysterical 
crowds  searching  for  lost  relatives 
had  to  be  restrained  by  force.  Many 
of  the  bodies  cast  into  the  sea  washed 
back  to  shore.  Then  it  was  decided 
to  pile  the  bodies  where  they  were 
found  and  burn  them.  All  were 
treated  alike,  whether  longshoremen 
or  prominent  citizens. 

Looting  began  the  day  after  the 
storm.  Several  men  were  found  with 
pockets  bulging  with  human  fingers 
—  the  corpses  were  too  swollen  for 
the  rings  to  come  off.  Martial  law 
was  quickly  declared.  When  a  looter 
was  found  at  work  there  was  no 
trial;  he  was  promptly  shot. 

Those  were  grim  weeks.  Men 
worked  day  and  night  —  not  look¬ 
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ing  ahead,  just  striving  desperately 
to  keep  up  with  things  that  must  be 
done  at  once.  Help  poured  in  from 
every  part  of  the  country  —  food 
and  tents  and  medical  supplies.  But 
most  of  the  work  had  to  be  done  by 
the  men  and  women  of  Galveston. 

Then  came  the  question  of  the 
future.  To  some  the  task  of  recon¬ 
struction  seemed  hopeless.  They 
advised  that  the  survivors  abandon 
their  sand  bar  and  start  life  anew 
on  the  mainland.  But,  in  its  first 
edition  after  the  flood,  the  Galveston 
News  carried  the  banner:  “Galves¬ 
ton  Shall  Rise  Again.”  The  citizens 
set  themselves  a  ten-year  program 
of  hard  work  and  self-denial.  They 
adopted  the  commission  form  of 
government  —  the  first  American 
city  to  do  so  —  and  began  to  re¬ 
build. 

Galveston  today  is  again  pros¬ 
perous  and  comfortable.  The  great 
Sea  Wall,  costing  over  $1,000,000, 
runs  for  seven  and  a  half  miles  along 
the  Gulf,  17  feet  above  the  tide.  It 
has  had  its  test.  In  1915  there  was 
another  hurricane,  almost  as  violent 
as  that  of  1900.  This  time  only  12 
lives  were  lost  and  the  property 
damage  was  comparatively  small. 

The  grade  of  half  the  city  has 
been  raised  by  sand  sucked  up  from 
the  Gulf — in  some  places  to  19 
feet  above  sea  level.  Galveston’s 
population  is  up  to  59,000;  its  ex¬ 
ports  and  imports  have  doubled. 
It  is  a  good,  average  American  com¬ 
munity  —  safe  from  a  recurrence  of 
its  historic  tragedy. 


The  nine  leading  causes  ol  death — • 
and  what  we  can  do  about  them 


A  Call  to  -Life 

Condensed  from  Hygeia 
William  R.  P.  Emerson ,  M.D. 

Author  of  “The  Diagnosis  of  Health’’ 


Death  from  old  age  is  so  infre- 
|  quent  as  to  be  almost  a 
medical  phenomenon.  Usu¬ 
ally,  the  life  processes  collapse  pre¬ 
maturely  under  the  weight  of  pre¬ 
ventable  disease.  True,  human  life 
on  -the  average  has  been  prolonged 
20  years  during  the  past  century, 
but  that  record  is  due  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  reduction  of  infant  and 
child  mortality.  After  35,  life  has 
not  been  extended  a  single  year  in 
the  last  two  generations.  Between 
50  and  70,  life  expectancy  is  not  so 
great  as  it  was  a  century  ago,  de¬ 
spite  the  brilliant  achievements  of 
medicine  and  surgery.  What  sinister 
forces,  then,  are  threatening  our 
lives  with  premature  extinction? 
More  important,  what  can  we  do  to 
check  them? 

The  nine  principal  causes  of 
death  in  the  United  States  are,  in 
order:  heart  disease,  cancer,  apoplexy, 
pneumonia,  accidents,  nephritis 
(kidney  trouble),  tuberculosis,  dia¬ 
betes  and  appendicitis.  The  strik¬ 
ing  fact  is  that  death  from  all  these 
diseases  can  be  delayed  five  to  20 
years,  and  in  some  cases  prevented 
entirely! 

The  first  positive  step  in  circum- 

©  /pj8,  American  Medical  Assn., 
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venting  death  is  extremely  simple. 
Everyone  knows  that  presenting 
oneself  to  a  doctor  for  an  annual 
overhauling  is  the  best  insurance 
against  physical  disaster.  But  how 
few  act  upon  this  knowledge!  In  a 
large  group  of  well-to-do  men,  I  re¬ 
cently  found  that  20  percent  had 
never  had  a  complete  physical  ex¬ 
amination,  and  42  percent  had  had 
none  for  five  years.  Failure  to  have 
frequent  physical  check-ups,  begin¬ 
ning  with  childhood,  is  reckless 
neglect. 

By  detecting  the  first  signs  of  de¬ 
terioration  in  our  organs  these  peri¬ 
odic  examinations  can  forestall 
death.  If,  for  example,  a  urinalysis 
shows  too  much  sugar,  the  doctor 
may  suspect  that  the  patient  is  suf¬ 
fering  from  diabetes.  Diet  often 
controls  this  condition;  in  advanced 
cases,  insulin  enables  the  patient 
to  live  out  his  full  span  of  active 
useful  years.  If  the  urine  reveals  an 
excess  of  albumen  and  red  blood 
cells,  the  kidneys  are  not  function¬ 
ing  effectively.  The  physician  may 
also  uncover  focal  infection  of  ton¬ 
sils,  sinuses  and  teeth  —  potent 
causes  of  heart  trouble  and  arthritis. 
Early  tissue  changes  in  tuberculosis 
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and  cancer  can  be  positively  de¬ 
tected  by  X  ray,  thus  paving  the 
way  for  treatment  which  can  de¬ 
feat  premature  death. 

Deaths  from  heart  failure  are 
nearly  triple  those  from  any  other 
cause.  And  if  we  include  apoplexy 

—  shock  resulting  from  the  explo¬ 
sion  of  terminal  arteries  in  the  brain 

—  the  number  of  deaths  from  cir¬ 
culatory  diseases  equals  that  of  all 
the  others!  Yet  this  slaughter  can 
be  stopped  if  two  great  evils  preva¬ 
lent  in  modern  life  can  be  obliterated 

—  habitual  ove?~fatigue  and  chronic 
overeating.  As  we  increase  both  the 
pace  and  the  freight  of  our  lives, 
toxic  substances  are  formed  in  the 
body.  To  eliminate  these  poisons, 
an  extra  load  of  blood  must  be 
picked  up  by  the  heart  and  arteries. 
Blood  pressure  shoots  up,  the  whole 
machine  is  wracked  unceasingly, 
until  at  last  heart  failure  or  apo¬ 
plexy  claims  another  victim. 

Overfatigue  and  the  resulting 
high  blood  pressure  are  remedied 
by  a  program  of  skillfully  managed 
rest.  Even  a  short  period  of  com¬ 
plete  nervous  and  physical  relaxa¬ 
tion  before  meals  produces  a  marked 
decrease  in  this  symptom.  In  78 
cases  among  policyholders  and  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Aetna  Life  Insurance 
Company,  blood  pressures  were  re¬ 
duced  from  15  to  25  percent  by  a 
program  of  rest  before  meals,  plus 
a  judicious  diet. 

Too  much  food  not  only  lessens 
our  efficiency,  but  poisons  us  with 
the  toxins  of  incomplete  digestion. 


We  store  fat  in  great  slabs  over  the 
hips  and  abdomen;  the  fatter  we 
get,  the  heavier  the  load  that  is 
placed  upon  heart,  arteries  and  kid¬ 
neys.  Death  moves  a  pace  nearer; 
after  the  age  of  35,  mortality  in¬ 
creases  one  percent  for  every  pound 
of  overweight!  If  you  are  over¬ 
weight  now,  reduce  your  food  in¬ 
take  sufficiently  to  lose  one  pound 
a  week  until  you  are  standard  for 
your  height,  build,  and  age.  Sensible 
reducing  is  the  best  possible  life 
assurance. 

Within  the  past  few  years,  serums 
have  been  developed  that  are  so 
efficient  for  certain  types  of  pneu¬ 
monia  that  mortality  from  this 
cause  has  markedly  decreased.  But 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
diagnosis  of  the  type  of  pneumonia 
be  made  within  the  first  two  or  three 
days.  Fortunately  the  diagnosis  is 
comparatively  simple.  Pneumonia 
is  usually  ushered  in  by  a  chill  and 
a  rapid  climb  in  temperature.  There 
is  a  cough  and  blood-streaked  spu¬ 
tum,  and  the  face  is  flushed.  From  a 
laboratory  analysis  of  this  sputum, 
the  type  of  pneumonia  can  be  de¬ 
termined  and  the  proper  serum 
administered. 

Thirty  years  ago  tuberculosis, 
then  called  the  “great  white  plague,” 
ranked  first  in  the  causes  of  death. 
Now  it  ranks  seventh,  and  prom¬ 
ises  to  drop  still  lower.  Its  cure,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Edward  L.  Trudeau, 
founder  of  the  modern  treatment 
for  tuberculosis,  is  to  “open  the 
window,  go  to  bed,  and  keep  your 
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nerve/’  Though  the  fight  against 
this  plague  has  resulted  in  an  out¬ 
standing  medical  triumph,  tubercu¬ 
losis  is  still  a  killer,  especially  of 
youth.  Every  boy  and  girl  should 
be  taught  to  be  open-air-minded, 
and  should  be  protected  from  over¬ 
strain  in  work  or  play.  If  an  adoles¬ 
cent  is  underweight,  there  is  always 
a  serious  cause.  By  the  tuberculin 
test,  the  X  ray,  and  sputum  exami¬ 
nations,  physicians  can  spot  tuber¬ 
culosis  early  and  effect  a  cure. 

Appendicitis,  ninth  on  the  list  of 
killers,  is  usually  preceded  by  mild 
attacks  of  indigestion,  with  sharp 
abdominal  pain.  If  these  symptoms 
are  present,  cathartics  should  be 
avoided;  dosing  oneself  with  a 
physic  may  lead  to  a  ruptured  ap¬ 
pendix  and  peritonitis,  often  fatal. 
If  you  have  recurring  attacks  of  low 
abdominal  pain  without  apparent 
cause,  you  should  suspect  that  your 
appendix  is  affected;  prompt  sur¬ 
gical  intervention  is  the  only  cer¬ 
tain  remedy. 

There  is  no  cure  for  cancer  in  its 
late  stages.  Our  safeguard  is  in  its 
early  diagnosis  and  removal  —  one 
more  reason  for  a  complete  physical 
examination  yearly.  Do  not  pro¬ 
crastinate  until  you  show  a  marked 
loss  of  weight,  or  a  prominent  growth. 
Regard  with  suspicion  all  surface 
lesions  and  nodular  growths,  or  any 
protracted  constipation  or  gastric 
disturbance.  Reporting  these  to 
your  doctor  may  be  the  clue  he 
needs  for  prompt  detection  of  early 
cancer.  Surgery,  X  ray  and  radium 


are  the  only  recognized  agents  in 
the  control  of  cancer;  do  not  be  fooled 
by  quacks  who  tell  you  otherwise. 

That  leaves  only  accidents,  fifth 
greatest  killer  of  all.  And  it  has 
been  demonstrated  repeatedly  that 
accidents  —  in  the  home,  in  the 
factory,  and  on  the  highway  —  can 
be  prevented  by  simple  care,  cour¬ 
tesy  and  foresight. 

And  there  you  have  the  nine  big 
reasons  why  we  may  expect  to 
die  younger  than  if  we  had  lived  a 
century  ago.  The  tragedy  is  not 
that  these  causes  of  death  are  un¬ 
avoidable;  it  is  our  indifference  to 
them.  We  ail  want  to  enjoy  good 
health  and  live  out  our  natural 
span.  But  what,  in  the  name  of 
folly,  are  we  actually  doing? 

We  are  spending  $500, 000,000 
yearly  for  patent  medicines  that  do 
more  harm  than  good  —  more  than 
is  paid  for  the  services  of  all  doctors 
put  together.  We  consult  our  physi¬ 
cian  only  when  sick  —  sometimes 
too  late  for  any  hope  of  cure.  And 
we  have  become  victims  of  an  arti¬ 
ficial  mode  of  life  that  disregards 
the  very  fundamentals  of  health. 

To  prolong  our  lives  and  to 
maintain  buoyant  health  while  do¬ 
ing  so,  we  must  undertake  a  double 
program.  For  the  young,  we  must 
extend  a  technique  of  infant  care 
that  has  already  prolonged  life  by 
ten  years.  We  must  weigh  and 
measure  growing  boys  and  girls 
every  month,  and  investigate  causes 
which  send  them  below  standard. 
For  adult  life,  we  must  continue  these 
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physical  examinations  every  year 
to  prevent  disease,  and  maintain  a 
daily  program  of  regular  living  that 
assures  the  essentials  of  health  — 
open  air,  proper  foods  in  amounts 
sufficient  to  maintain  correct  weight, 


regular  exercise  and  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  overfatigue. 

Death’s  challenge  is  perennial, 
sharp.  Our  program  to  defeat  it  is 
simple  and  effective.  And  the  re¬ 
ward?  Life  itself! 


€[  Various  polls  indicate  a  trend  toward 
a  middle-of-the-road  policy 


Public  Opinion  Today 

Condensed  from  Banking 
George  Gallup 

Director,  American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion 


"■  j — VURING  the  past  few  years  the 
jl  American  Institute  of  Pub- 
lie  Opinion  has  conducted 
scores  of  surveys  touching  on  the 
public’s  attitude  toward  business. 
These  scientific  samplings  sounded 
the  opinions  of  thousands  of  people 
in  all  walks  of  life,  from  the  wealthy 
investor  to  the  poorest  workman  on 
the  W.P.A.  The  results  indicate 
clearly  that  business  and  business 
men  are  regaining  public  favor. 

Early  in  the  depression,  when 
men  were  losing  their  jobs  and 
homes,  business  leadership  was 
seriously  questioned.  The  feeling 
grew  that  the  people  had  been  sold 
down  the  river  by  the  captains  of 
finance  and  industry.  The  revela¬ 


tion  of  inside  deals  and  stock  jug¬ 
glery  placed  a  heavy  onus  on  Wall 
Street  and  the  bankers. 

As  a  result,  the  country  turned 
from  business  leaders  and  rode 
along  with  political  reformers  who 
promised  correction  of  abuses  that 
business  had  failed  to  correct. 

Institute  surveys  detected  the 
beginning  of  a  change  in  this  senti¬ 
ment  in  1937,  when  the  sitdown 
strikes  then  flourishing  were  found 
to  be  highly  unpopular  with  the 
great  masses  —  even  with  many 
union  members.  A  survey  of  public 
sentiment  at  the  time  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  sitdown  strike,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  showed  a  majority  sym¬ 
pathizing  with  the  company. 
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The  basic  reason  why  business 
seems  now  to  be  coming  back  into 
popular  favor  is  that  the  trend  of 
public  opinion  is  toward  middle-of- 
the-road  policies  in  national  affairs. 
In  recent  surveys  of  public  opinion 
on  how  to  help  bring  about  recov¬ 
ery,  there  is  a  growing  sentiment 
for  removing  many  restrictions  on 
business.  Only  four  years  ago,  on 
the  contrary,  “regulation”  of  busi¬ 
ness  was  the  popular  watchword. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  the  extreme 
types  of  reform  have  passed  the 
heyday  of  popularity.  In  spite  of 
President  Roosevelt’s  personal  pres¬ 
tige  with  the  voters,  one  significant 
survey  found  that  66  percent  of  the 
voters  want  his  administration  to 
become  more  conservative. 

But  there  will  be  no  going  back 
to  the  “good  old  days”  before 
1929.  The  President  was  mistaken 
when  he  attempted  to  define  con¬ 
servatives  as  those  who  want  to 
“return  to  the  kind  of  government 
we  had  in  the  twenties.”  Many  of 
the  reforms  which  the  New  Deal 
has  imposed  on  business  are  heartily 
approved  by  conservatives  them¬ 
selves.  Surveys  have  repeatedly 
found  that  voters  who  classify 
themselves  as  conservatives  and 
who  vote  for  conservative  candi¬ 
dates,  favor  the  present  social  se¬ 
curity  laws  almost  as  much  as  do 
the  liberals.  Both  conservatives  and 
liberals  approve  the  principle  of 
government  responsibility  for  the 
destitute  unemployed.  Almost  half 
of  the  voters  who  label  themselves 


conservative  favor  the  new  wage- 
hour  legislation,  for  which  many 
Republican  Congressmen  voted. 

More  than  60  percent  of  investors 
themselves  approve  of  federal  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  stock  exchanges,  and 
the  general  public  shares  the  same 
view.  The  regulation  of  utility 
holding  companies  is  favored  by  86 
percent  of  voters  who  have  an  opin¬ 
ion  on  the  subject,  and  Secretary 
Hull’s  reciprocal  treaties  are  ap¬ 
proved  by  more  than  seven  voters 
in  every  ten.  The  guaranteeing  of 
bank  deposits  by  the  F.D.I.C.  is 
accepted  by  a  large  majority  of 
voters. 

But  there  are  other  reforms  which 
have  caused  an  unfavorable  public 
reaction.  Among  voters  wTho  have 
an  opinion,  surveys  show  a  2-to-i 
majority  favoring  reduction  of  the 
undistributed  profits  tax,  and  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  Labor  Act.  Labor’s  right 
to  band  together  into  unions  for 
collective  bargaining  is  approved  2 
to  1,  but  7  out  of  10  favor  federal 
regulation  of  unions,  and  an  even 
greater  majority  (86  percent)  think 
unions  should  be  required  to  in¬ 
corporate.  Also,  the  conservative 
type  of  labor  leader  is  definitely 
preferred  to  the  militant  type. 
Asked  which  labor  leader  they  liked 
better,  Green  or  Lewis,  voters 
throughout  the  country  decided  2 
to  1  for  Green. 

Despite  crosscurrents  of  opinion, 
v/hat  the  public  seeks,  by  and  large, 
is  the  center  path  between  ultra¬ 
liberalism  and  ultra-conservatism. 


A  unique  statewide  orchestra  promotes  music 
appreciation  and  community  fellowship 
in  scores  of  small  towns 


Vt ermont  Symphony 

Condensed  from  Survey  Graphic 
Earl  P.  Hanson 


When  a  symphony  orchestra, 
organized  without  federal 
aid  or  a  millionaire’s  back¬ 
ing,  wins  enthusiastic  support  from 
rural  audiences  in  the  very  strong¬ 
hold  of  Yankee  conservatism  —  and 
furthermore  does  its  work  with  such 
skill  that  leading  musicians  endorse 
it  and  Metropolitan  Opera  stars  are 
glad  to  appear  with  it  as  soloists 
—  then  something  unique  is  hap¬ 
pening  in  American  life. 

The  Vermont  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra,  now  in  its  fourth  year,  is  the 
first  and  only  rural  symphonic  en¬ 
semble  in  the  United  States.  Of  its 
60  players,  40  are  amateurs,  drawn 
from  all  walks  of  life.  They  live  in 
all  parts  of  Vermont  and  play  in  all 
parts.  Twice  a  week  they  have  to 
travel  in  their  own  cars  as  much  as 
50  miles  to  practice.  William  Skeeles, 
a  paperhanger  in  Rutland,  plays 
the  tuba.  Paul  Bourdon,  who  plays 
bass,  is  a  young  lawyer  of  Wood- 
stock,  Vermont.  L.  R.  Ellis,  a  jeweler, 
and  Frank  de  Pasquale,  a  shipping 
clerk,  play  the  clarinet. 

Cyril  O’Brien,  the  first  trumpet, 
is  a  mail  carrier  in  Burlington.  The 
second  trombone,  Joseph  Seff,  car¬ 
ries  the  mail  in  Rutland.  Each  walks 


his  17  miles,  rain  or  shine,  before 
going  to  rehearsals.  Albert  Flagg, 
bass,  is  a  surveyor;  Fred  Keighley, 
trombone,  is  a  barber.  There  are  18 
women  in  the  orchestra  —  house¬ 
wives,  teachers,  stenographers. 

The  first  credit  for  the  orchestra 
is  due  to  a  young  musician  named 
Alan  Carter,  a  student  of  music 
since  the  age  of  six,  and  an  experi¬ 
enced  conductor,  who  had  organ¬ 
ized  in  1923  the  now  well-known 
Cremona  quartet.  In  1934  Carter 
found  himself  in  Vermont,  his  health 
run  down,  harassed  by  financial  and 
other  worries  over  his  quartet. 

Falling  in  love  with  the  quiet 
charm  of  Vermont,  he  determined 
to  stay  in  the  state  and  organize  a 
state  symphony  orchestra.  Elis  en¬ 
thusiasm  inspired  a  group  of  ac¬ 
quaintances,  and  a  corporation  was 
formed  to  take  charge.  An  advising 
board  of  directors  is  made  up  of  16 
professional  people  —  musicians,  doc¬ 
tors,  financiers,  artists,  writers,  law¬ 
yers.  Its  secretary  is  Dr.  Clarence 
Ball,  one  of  Vermont’s  leading  sur¬ 
geons  and  a  national  authority  on 
cancer.  People  like  Dorothy  Canfield 
Fisher,  the  novelist,  David  Parsons, 
sculptor,  and  Samuel  Ogden,  poli¬ 
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tician  and  maker  of  wrought-iron 
hardware,  comprise  the  rest  of  the 
board.  Financial  support  of  the  or¬ 
chestra,  however,  comes  from  the 
moderate  admissions  paid  to  its 
concerts. 

When  Carter  started  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Symphony  Orchestra,  he  tack¬ 
led  what  most  experts  would  have 
called  an  impossible  job.  The  whole 
State  of  Vermont  has  a  population 
about  the  size  of  Rochester,  New 
York.  Rochester  has  a  good  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra  —  it  has  the  con¬ 
centration  of  population  and  wealth 
to  support  one.  Vermont  is  a  rural 
state.  Not  a  single  one  of  its  cities 
has  the  population,  the  wealth,  the 
mental  attitude  that  veteran  sym¬ 
phony  men  consider  essential.  Car¬ 
ter  started  a  movement  that  by 
now  entails  the  staggering  total  of 
some  20,000  man-miles  of  travel  for 
every  concert. 

The  orchestra  plays  in  commu¬ 
nity  halls,  churches,  f  armers’  granges, 
or  whatever  is  available.  A  caval¬ 
cade  of  cars,  loaded  with  the  musi¬ 
cians  and  all  their  paraphernalia, 
descends  on  one  small  Vermont 
town  after  another.  Recently  Carter 
invited  me  to  a  concert  in  the  peace¬ 
ful  town  of  Manchester.  There  was 
a  traveling  carnival  in  town  that 
day.  The  concert  hall  in  this  case 
proved  to  be  the  race  track  of  the 
fairground  near  the  carnival.  When 
we  arrived  in  the  afternoon,  various 
members  of  the  orchestra  were  scur¬ 
rying  like  ants,  erecting  a  platform 
on  wooden  horses,  placing  chairs, 


sweeping  the  grandstand,  distribut¬ 
ing  cushions,  pasting  numbers  on 
the  benches  of  the  reserved  sections. 

It  was  a  sweltering  day.  Players 
arrived  in  cars  from  all  parts  of  the 
state,  dripping  with  perspiration. 
At  last  enough  had  arrived  to  start 
rehearsing;  a  dozen  players  had  to 
miss  that  last  rehearsal;  they  had 
jobs  that  did  not  permit  them  to 
take  the  day  off. 

Symphony-playing  calls  for  per¬ 
haps  the  ultimate  refinement  in 
teamwork.  The  amateur  musician 
is  apt  to  look  at  his  own  score  and 
be  entranced  by  the  tones  of  his 
own  fiddle,  but  the  professional  player 
in  an  orchestra  submerges  his  own 
individuality  in  that  of  the  group. 
The  amateur  has  feelings  that  mustn’t 
be  hurt  lest  he  quit,  the  professional 
takes  it  as  part  of  his  job  to  be  bul¬ 
lied  in  a  completely  impersonal 
manner.  Carter’s  ingenious  plan  of 
having  some  20  professionals  among 
his  amateurs  gives  the  latter  a  chance 
to  absorb  the  professional  spirit.  At 
the  same  time  it  injects  a  solid  core 
of  professional  workmanship  into 
the  inevitable  looseness  of  amateur 
enthusiasm. 

Watching  the  conductor  during 
rehearsal,  I  could  understand  his 
astonishing  success  in  welding  that 
group  of  enthusiasts  into  one  musi¬ 
cal  unit.  While  wrestling  with  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  platform  and  arranging 
chairs,  Carter  had  been  amiable. 
But  he  became  the  complete  marti¬ 
net  the  minute  he  had  the  baton  in 
his  hands. 
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Unrelentingly  he  put  the  perspir¬ 
ing  musicians  through  this  passage 
or  that;  he  jumped  up  and  down; 
he  shouted  snatches  of  the  melody 
at  them.  Working  himself  up  to  a 
pitch,  he  instilled  what  he  character¬ 
istically  calls  “that  umpff”  in  his 
orchestra,  demanding  that  they  not 
only  play  in  a  professional  manner 
but  that  they  also  sit  and  look  like 
professionals — never  afraid  to  give 
them  hell,  though  always  careful  to 
direct  the  hell  at  entire  sections,  lest 
temperamental  individuals  feel  sin¬ 
gled  out  and  go  home  in  a  dudgeon. 

During  the  rehearsal,  faint  strains 
of  the  carnival’s  steam  calliope  could 
be  heard  whenever  the  orchestra 
didn’t  drown  them  out.  Somebody 
went  over  to  ask  the  manager  to 
shut  off  the  calliope  after  8  *.30  that 
evening.  He  said:  “I  get  10  cents, 
you  get  $2;  I  think  we’ll  keep  going.” 

He  did  keep  going,  but  that  eve¬ 
ning  Carter  made  his  audience  forget 
musical  competition.  Incidentally 
the  carnival  manager  was  wrong 
about  the  $2.  The  orchestra,  trying 
to  popularize  good  music,  charges 
$2  only  for  the  flossiest  box  seats; 
general  admission  is  50  cents.  Next 
year  Carter  plans  to  send  buses 
around  to  collect  the  farm  children 
who  have  never  heard  good  music 
in  their  lives,  and  bring  them  to 
concerts  for  entirely  nominal  fees. 

That  night  in  Manchester,  the 
grandstand  was  packed  by  an  audi¬ 
ence  composed  of  dowagers  and 
farmers,  summer  visitors  and  na¬ 
tives,  rich  and  poor,  white  and 


black.  There  were  many  who  had 
never  listened  to  symphonic  music 
before.  But  when  the  concert  was 
over,  hundreds  of  beaming  people 
flocked  from  the  grandstand  to 
shake  the  hand  of  the  conductor. 

This  was  the  race  track  of  the 
fairground,  where  farmers  were  wont 
to  watch  the  trotting  horses,  drink 
sodapop,  and  listen  to  the  town 
band.  And  here  were  60  musicians 
who  looked,  acted,  and  played  like 
professionals,  but  who  were  home 
town  folks  just  the  same,  adding 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Haydn,  Bach, 
and  Schumann  to  the  music  of  rural 
America. 

In  all  the  crowd,  none  was 
more  enthusiastic  than  Maestro 
Artur  Bodanzky,  chief  director 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera’s  or¬ 
chestra,  who  had  drifted  over  from 
his  home  in  Dorset  to  see  what  was 
going  on.  Bodanzky  had  heard  bet¬ 
ter  symphonic  music;  he  had  heard 
much  that  was  worse;  he  had  heard 
little  that  was  more  significant. 

The  praise  of  a  hard-shell  Ver¬ 
mont  farmer  who  had  come  to  town 
to  visit  the  carnival  was  even  more 
reassuring.  He  had  blundered  to  the 
orchestra’s  entertainment  on  the 
race  track  by  mistake,  but  stayed 
in  the  spirit  of  trying  anything 
once.  After  the  concert  he  talked  to 
me,  his  face  shining.  “By  gum,”  he 
said,  “that  beats  a  movie  all  hol¬ 
low.  Those  fellows  can  come  back 
here  any  time  they  want.” 

From  the  first,  Carter  recognized 
the  impossibility  of  getting  all  his 
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players  together  regularly  for  re¬ 
hearsals;  he  holds  the  semi  weekly 
rehearsals  in  two  sections  —  one  in 
Rutland  and  one  in  Burlington; 
only  occasionally  can  the  whole  en¬ 
semble  rehearse  together. 

Skeptical  Vermonters  said  that 
the  arrangement  would  doom  the 
whole  venture.  Rutland  and  Bur¬ 
lington  had  never  been  known  to 
work  together  on  anything  before. 
In  the  early  days  the  members  of 
the  Rutland  section  would  hardly 
talk  to  members  of  the  Burlington 
section,  and  the  playing  was  often 
marred  by  one  group  trying  to  out¬ 
do  the  other. 

Carter’s  success  in  welding  a 
finished,  craftsmanlike  ensemble  in 
the  face  of  such  obstacles  is  re¬ 
markable. 

Furthermore,  he  is  building  for 
permanence.  To  supply  trained 
talent  he  has  started  three  training 
orchestras,  which  not  only  feed 
musicians  into  the  Symphony,  but 
also  do  much  to  foster  music  ap¬ 
preciation  in  their  home  towns. 

The  training  orchestra  in  Bur¬ 
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lington  is  composed  of  50  children, 
whom  Carter  directs  once  a  week. 
Already  two  boys  and  two  girls 
have  graduated  from  that  orchestra 
into  the  major  ensemble.  In  Mont¬ 
pelier  40  amateur  players  have  been 
organized.  Carter  visits  the  city 
once  a  month,  while  the  group 
practices  and  performs  regularly 
under  the  baton  of  Mrs.  Frances 
Bailey,  wife  of  Vermont’s  commis¬ 
sioner  of  education.  That  group  has 
already  graduated  seven  members 
into  the  main  orchestra.  Three  other 
members  have  come  from  the  Com¬ 
munity  Orchestra  in  Springfield. 

There  is  a  widespread  notion 
that  only  those  whose  ears  and 
senses  have  been  trained  can  enjoy 
symphonic  music.  Carter  has  abol¬ 
ished  in  Vermont  the  popular  fancy 
that  “  classical  music ”  is  something 
highbrow,  and  not  of  the  common 
people.  And  he  has  shown  something 
even  more  important  —  that  far 
from  being  merely  a  matter  of  en¬ 
joyment,  good  music  can  be  the 
source  of  new  community  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  fellowship. 


€[  An  Arab  folk  tale  relates  that  Pestilence  once  met  a  caravan  upon  the 
desert-way  to  Bagdad.  “Why,”  asked  the  Arab  chief,  “must  you  hasten  to 
Bagdad?  ” 

“To  take  5000  lives,”  Pestilence  replied. 

Upon  the  way  back  from  the  City  of  the  Caliphs,  Pestilence  and  the 
caravan  met  again.  “You  deceived  me,”  the  chief  said  angrily.  “Instead  of 
5000  lives,  you  took  50,000!” 

Nay,”  said  Pestilence,  “hive  thousand  and  not  one  more.  It  was  Fear 

who  killed  the  rest.  — Maurice  Duhamel,  We  Are  Not  Afraid  (Penn) 


CL  Robert  Maynard  Hutchins  —  a  Bio-Brevity 


Young  Man  in  a  Hurry  Backwards 

From  The  American  Mercury 
J.  P.  McEvoy 


Bob  Hutchins,  the  “Boy  Pres¬ 
ident”  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  will  be  40  next  year. 
He  is,  he  will  confess  with  a  wry 
smile,  pretty  tired  after  ten  years  of 
that  “Boy  President”  stuff.  “And 
publicity  too,”  he  adds,  “even 
though  I  am  assured  it  helps  raise 
funds  for  the  University  and  spreads 
abroad  my  peculiar  convictions  about 
education.”  The  night  he  was  await¬ 
ing  the  birth  of  his  second  daugh¬ 
ter,  he  purred  to  the  pursuing  re¬ 
porters,  “Gentlemen,  believe  it  or 
not,  this  is  not  a  publicity  stunt.” 

But  Robert  Maynard  Hutchins 
is  too  dynamic  in  action  and  too  or¬ 
namental  in  repose  to  escape  the 
photographers,  while  the  reporters 
who  come  to  sip  at  the  spring  of  his 
wisdom  remain  to  dunk  in  the  sauce 
of  his  wit.  As  the  youthful  Dean  of 
Yale  Law  School  he  looked  more 
like  the  strapping  stroke  of  the  Yale 
crew,  but  his  pronouncement  on 
athletics  then  was:  “I  think  vigor¬ 
ous  physical  exercise  is  an  excellent 
thing  —  for  other  people.”  Today 
—  tall,  trim  and  handsome,  he  holds 
with  that  hero  who  confessed: 
“The  secret  of  my  abundant  health 
is  that  whenever  the  impulse  to 
exercise  comes  over  me,  I  lie  down 
until  it  passes  away.” 


Hutchins  was  born  in  Brooklyn 
and  started  in  the  public  schools 
there.  Later  he  moved  to  Oberlin, 
Ohio,  with  his  father,  a  Presby¬ 
terian  minister,  who  was  a  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Homiletics  —  “and  if  you 
know  what  that  is,  you  know  more 
than  the  professors  know,”  drawls 
Hutchins,  as  he  wraps  his  long  legs 
into  an  interesting  design  and  con¬ 
tinues:  “Oberlin  Prep,  Oberlin  Col¬ 
lege,  into  the  Army  —  they  loaned 
me  to  the  Italians  who  returned  me 
two  years  later  with  a  war  cross 
which  Fve  lost  —  then  Yale,  where 
I  supported  myself  by  organizing  a 
cooperative  tutoring  bureau.  At  22 
I  persuaded  Yale  to  give  me  a  de¬ 
gree  and  Miss  Maude  Phelps  Mc¬ 
Veigh,  a  gifted  young  sculptress,  to 
marry  me.” 

A  year  of  teaching  and  Hutchins 
went  back  to  Yale  to  study  law, 
started  teaching  it  the  day  after  he 
graduated  —  in  two  years  was  made 
Dean  of  the  Law  School,  and  two 
years  later,  at  the  incredible  age  of 
30,  was  formally  inaugurated  the 
fifth  President  of  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  he  drove 
through  the  “Chicago  Educational 
Plan.”  He  shook  up  the  whole  Uni¬ 
versity,  eliminated  required  class 
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attendance  and  course  credits, 
stopped  treating  college  students  as 
children  to  be  coaxed  or  coerced. 
“The  purpose  of  education  is  not  to 
settle  your  minds  or  fill  you  with 
unnecessary  information  or  right¬ 
eous  dogma,  or  reform  you,  amuse 
you,  teach  you  a  trade,  or  give  you 
social  prestige.  You  come  to  college 
to  learn  to  think  —  think  straight 
if  possible,  but  to  think,  always  for 
yourselves  —  to  learn  to  read,  dis- 
cuss,  and  understand  —  and  to  do 
this  the  old  disciplines  are  needed 
—  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Logic  and 
Mathematics  —  but  don’t  let  that 
scare  you  —  for  these  are  only  the 
arts  of  Reading,  Writing  and 
Reckoning.” 

On  his  first  day  teaching  law  at 
Yale,  Hutchins  walked  into  class 
and  asked  the  students  if  they  had 
seen  the  assignment  for  the  day. 
“Yes,”  they  answered.  “Any  ques¬ 
tions?”  No  questions.  Hutchins  rose 
and  dismissed  the  class.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  the  same  procedure. 
“Any  questions?”  “No.”  “Class 
dismissed.”  By  the  third  day  the 
students  realized  that  Hutchins  was 
working  on  the  novel  assumption 
that  if  the  students  read  the  mate¬ 
rial  assigned  to  them  and  had  no 
questions  to  ask  they  had  under¬ 
stood  the  material  and  had  no  need 
of  further  instruction.  After  that 
there  were  plenty  of  questions,  but 
they  had  to  be  good  ones. 

The  students,  except  for  those 
who  attend  his  classes,  rarely  see 
President  Hutchins,  although  his 


house  is  on  the  campus.  His  manner 
with  them  collectively  is  sardonic. 
Individually  he  hails  them  with 
friendly  disdain. 

Hutchins  is  as  direct  as  a  child  — 
and  twice  as  frank.  About  one  well- 
known  and  highly  hostile  member 
of  his  official  family  he  is  reported 
to  have  said:  “He’s  crazy,  abso¬ 
lutely  crazy!  I’d  fire  him  in  a  min¬ 
ute  but  I’m  afraid  if  he  goes  some¬ 
where  else  they’ll  find  he  is  a  genius.” 

His  opponents  call  him  “a  dan¬ 
gerous  young  man  in  a  hurry  back¬ 
wards,”  because  of  his  emphasis  on 
the  importance  of  Aristotle  and 
Aquinas  in  the  modern  curriculum. 
Last  year  Westbrook  Pegler  visited 
the  honors  class  in  the  history  of 
ideas,  conducted  jointly  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Hutchins  and  Mortimer  J. 
Adler.  Hutchins  finished  off  two 
hours  of  cerebral  pyrotechnics  with 
this:  “Metaphysics  then,  as  the 
highest  science,  ordered  the  thought 
of  the  Greek  world  as  theology  or¬ 
dered  that  of  the  Middle  Ages.  One 
or  the  other  must  be  called  upon  to 
order  the  thought  of  modern  times.” 
Then  he  turned  to  Pegler. 

“Do  you  go  along  with  what 
we’ve  been  discussing  this  evening, 
Mr.  Pegler?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  muttered  Peg¬ 
ler.  “I  fell  off  the  sled  at  the  first 
turn.” 

Hutchins  complains  that  the 
popular  ideal  of  education  in  Amer¬ 
ica  “has  been  a  seat  for  every  child. 
But  what,”  he  asks,  “happened  to 
the  child’s  head  while  his  spine  was 
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being  supported?’'  And  he  answers 
that  the  schools  try  to  protect  chil¬ 
dren  from  mental  effort,  that  they 
no  longer  make  them  think,  that 
they’ve  substituted  merely  dull 
work  for  hard  work,  and  are  incul¬ 
cating  assorted  fragments  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  dead  ideas  embalmed 
in  textbooks.  “They  have  piled  up 
unrelated  courses  designed  not  to 
develop  minds  but  to  prepare  for 
making  money  in  anything  from 
beauty  culture  to  bond  selling.  The 
shifting  of  responsibility  for  every¬ 
thing  else  to  the  schools  can  end 
only  with  the  elimination  of  educa¬ 
tion  itself  from  the  curriculum.” 

Hutchins  would  combine  the  last 
two  years  of  high  school  and  the 
first  two  years  of  college,  devote 
these  four  years  to  general  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  training  of  the  in¬ 
tellect,  by-pass  all  technical  and 
vocational  students  into  special  in¬ 


stitutions,  and  send  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  only  the  cream  of  the  rest. 

Hutchins’  absorption  with  classi¬ 
cal  education  hasn’t  prevented  his 
being  an  efficient  administrator  of 
a  $125,000,000  institution.  During 
the  depression  he  refused  to  cut 
faculty  salaries,  but  cut  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  staff  instead,  includ¬ 
ing  himself.  He  has  reduced  80 
separate  budgets  to  12,  has  ex¬ 
panded  the  building  program, 
revitalized  the  teaching  staff  and 
the  student  body,  and  has  made 
a  number  of  distinguished  ap¬ 
pointments  to  the  faculty  —  the 
most  recent,  ex-President  Benes  of 
Czechoslovakia. 

Hutchins’  own  statement  of  ac¬ 
complishment  was  reprinted  in 
Yale’s  Daily  News  from  Chicago’s 
Maroon:  “Compared  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  Yale  is  a  boys’ 
finishing  school.” 
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d  An  actual  Reno  divorce  will  be  a  feature  of  the  Golden  Gate  Inter¬ 
national  Exposition.  During  Nevada  Week,  Reno  is  expected  to  move 
lock,  stock  and  barrel  to  Treasure  Island,  so  that  one  of  the  Reno  judges 
may  hold  court  and  hand  down  an  Exposition  decree  to  some  glamorous 
member  of  the  colony.  —  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin 


d  Other  means  having  failed,  a  blowtorch  is  being  used  to  remove 
the  lipsticky  kisses  that  happy  divorcees  plant  on  the  Reno  court¬ 
house  stone  pillars  in  the  first  flush  of  freedom.  —  Newsweek 

Sign  in  front  of  a  clergyman  s  house  in  Salemy  New  Hampshire ,  a  Yankee 
Gretna  Green:  We  marry  you  in  your  car.  Please  turn  off  the  motor. 

—  Neal  O’Hara 


C.  Japan  wants  our  money  to  help  her  conquer 
China  — •  but  not  our  commerce  afterwards 


Japan  's  War  and  America's  Trade 

Condensed  from  Foreign  Affairs 
Nathaniel  Pejfer 

Author  of  “The  White  Man’s  Dilemma,”  “Must  We  Fight  in  Asia?” 


One  argument  about  possi¬ 
bilities  in  the  Far  East,  em¬ 
ployed  quietly  by  Japan,  is 
tending  to  reconcile  Western  opin¬ 
ion  to  the  prospect  of  China’s  ab¬ 
sorption  into  the  Japanese  political 
and  economic  system. 

Briefly  the  argument  is  this :  J apa- 
nese  victory  over  China  will  actually 
be  of  material  advantage  to  the 
West,  for  Japanese  control  of  China 
will  mean  the  more  speedy  develop¬ 
ment  of  China’s  resources.  True, 
the  West  would  participate  in  the 
ensuing  profits  at  one  remove.  But 
the  profits  to  be  shared  will  be 
greater  than  any  conceivable  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  Japanese  “law  and 
order.”  True,  also,  American,  Brit¬ 
ish  and  other  Western  enterprises 
will  be  evicted  from  China  as  they 
have  been  from  Manchukuo,  and 
foreign  interests  will  henceforth  have 
to  use  Japanese  concerns  as  inter¬ 
mediaries.  Yet  through  Japan  the 
West  would  sell  more  to  China  than 
it  does  now  and  would  be  able  to 
invest  more  capital  in  China  than 
it  does  now. 

For  Japan  is  efficient  and  tech¬ 
nologically  advanced,  whereas  China 
is  not.  Japan  can  ensure  stable 


government  in  China;  the  Chinese 
cannot.  Under  Japanese  control  the 
great  Chinese  market,  long  a  myth, 
will  become  a  reality.  Open  Door 
or  no  Open  Door,  without  industri¬ 
alization  the  Chinese  market  will 
remain  meager.  With  the  industri¬ 
alization  possible  only  under  Japa¬ 
nese  tutelage,  the  purchasing  power 
of  400,000,000  Chinese  can  be  ex¬ 
panded  and  the  world  will  find  the 
commercial  outlet  it  so  sorely  needs. 
Western  individuals  and  firms  now 
established  in  China  will  suffer,  of 
course.  But  to  British  and  Ameri¬ 
can  industry  as  a  whole,  and  to 
British  and  American  factory  work¬ 
ers,  it  matters  little  whether  prod¬ 
ucts  are  sold  to  China  directly,  or 
indirectly  through  Japanese  firms. 

This  argument  is  being  presented 
plausibly  by  the  unofficial  Japanese 
representatives  who  are  seeking  to 
get  credits  in  London  and  New 
York  —  the  credits  without  which 
Japan  cannot  capitalize  on  victory 
if  she  wins,  and  without  which  she 
even  may  not  win.  If  influential 
groups  in  these  cities  should  be 
induced  to  furnish  credits  to  Japan 
they  will  do  so  largely  because 
they  find  the  argument  tempting. 
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One  point  in  all  this  must  be 
cleared  at  the  outset.  From  the  day 
China  signs  a  treaty  of  submission 
(if  she  does),  the  Open  Door  will 
become  a  historical  vestige.  Dis¬ 
criminatory  tariff  schedules,  cus¬ 
toms  regulations,  import  and  export 
rulings  will  be  imposed.  Credit  will 
be  niggardly  for  Chinese  who  con¬ 
tinue  to  buy  from  Europeans  or 
Americans.  Freight  cars  with  for¬ 
eign  shipments  will  be  mysteriously 
misdirected  or  lost.  Foreign  ship¬ 
ments  in  customs  houses  will  be 
mysteriously  damaged  or  will  be 
found  subject  to  heavy  penalties. 
Foreign  factories  will  be  unceas¬ 
ingly  inspected  and  penalized.  The 
past  clearly  indicates  this.  Japa¬ 
nese  rule  in  Manchukuo  has  now 
lasted  seven  years.  An  American 
business  man  may  be  found  there 
by  diligent  search;  but  he  usually 
proves  a  transitory  phenomenon. 
The  same  holds  true  for  Korea. 

The  non-Japanese  world  will  be 
excluded  in  the  same  way  from 
China  if  Japan  secures  political 
power  there.  The  loss  would  be  far 
from  negligible.  China’s  foreign  trade 
has  increased  steadily  in  the  last 
generation.  From  1912,  the  year 
after  the  founding  of  the  republic, 
to  1930,  when  war  and  world  de¬ 
pression  introduced  abnormal  fac¬ 
tors,  it  has  increased  more  than  two 
and  a  half  times.  In  the  same  period 
American  exports  to  China  rose 
from  one  percent  of  the  total  Amer¬ 
ican  export  to  more  than  three  per¬ 
cent,  with  the  result  that  the  United 
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States  became  the  largest  single 
exporter  to  China. 

Steps  already  taken  by  Japan  in 
China  indicate  clearly  her  desire 
for  exclusive  domination  of  that 
country.  The  so-called  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Bank  established  in  Peiping 
attaches  the  currency  of  North 
China  to  the  yen,  so  that  while  it 
is  possible  to  buy  foreign  exchange 
in  countries  other  than  Japan,  it  is 
not  feasible  to  do  so.  More  impor¬ 
tant  are  two  gigantic  holding  com¬ 
panies,  half  their  capital  subscribed 
by  the  government,  one  for  North 
China,  the  other  for  Central  China. 
The  North  China  Development  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  granted  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  telegraphs,  telephones,  elec¬ 
tric  power,  gas  works,  water  works 
and  transportation.  Subsidiary  com¬ 
panies  have  monopolies  of  wool, 
tobacco,  coal,  iron  and  oil,  to  the 
exclusion  of  foreign  companies  that 
formerly  operated. 

Advocates  of  the  theory  that 
Japanese  tutelage  will  open  China 
to  Western  trade  make  loose  gen¬ 
eralizations  about  the  wealth  that 
will  flow  thence  when,  for  example, 
North  China  is  brought  within  the 
system  of  industrial  production, 
her  resources  unlocked  to  the  world, 
her  inhabitantsgiven  a  higher  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  and  the  means  to 
satisfy  it. 

But  what  is  it  that  Japan  wants 
from  North  China?  Raw  materials 
mainly:  iron,  coal,  salt,  and  above 
all  cotton,  in  order  to  emancipate 
herself  from  dependence  on  the 
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American  supply.  North  China’s 
role  is  that  of  reservoir  of  raw 
materials.  Its  population  will  re¬ 
main  predominantly  a  peasant  popu¬ 
lation.  Only  such  light  industries 
will  be  established  as  can  produce 
certain  simple  goods  for  local  con¬ 
sumption  more  cheaply  than  they 
can  be  produced  in  Japan.  There 
will  be  no  industries  that  can  com¬ 
pete  with  Japan’s.*  In  short,  Japan 
will  be  the  manufactory,  North 
China  the  source  of  supply  of  raw 
materials.  What,  then,  is  offered  to 
Western  trading  interests?  What 
machinery  will  they  sell,  how  many 
automobiles  and  typewriters  and 
radios?  Without  a  balanced  indus¬ 
trialization  and  the  earning  power 
that  goes  with  industrialization, 
what  will  the  inhabitants  use  to  pay 
for  imported  articles?  Peasants  live 
at  subsistence  level. 

China  is  to  be  “coordinated”  in 
the  authoritarian  sense,  primarily 
for  Japan’s  military  power,  and 
then  to  assure  Japanese  self-suffi¬ 
ciency.  Exchange,  production  and 
trade  will  be  rationed.  Europe  has 
already  shown  us  what  free  enter¬ 


*See  The  Reader’s  Digest,  September,  ’38, 
page  61,  “Japan’s  Vampire  Policy,”  for  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Japanese  razing  of  6000  Chinese  in¬ 
dustrial  plants  in  the  Shanghai  district  alone. 


prise  may  expect  under  such  a  system. 

Western  countries  will  have  no 
place  in  China  under  Japanese  con¬ 
trol.  China  —  colony,  protectorate 
or  “independent”  ally  of  Japan 
after  the  fashion  of  Manchukuo  — 
will  not  be  quite  closed  to  Western 
enterprise.  A  little  trade  may  steal 
through  the  interstices  left  by  Ja¬ 
pan’s  own  deficiencies  in  raw  mate¬ 
rials.  A  certain  amount  of  steel  will 
be  sold  for,  say,  the  railways  that 
Japan  builds  either  to  export  cer¬ 
tain  natural  resources  or  to  satisfy 
strategic  necessities.  J apan  may  per¬ 
mit  the  sale  of  capital  goods  which 
she  herself  is  not  yet  able  to  produce 
and  which  she  thinks  China  must 
have  right  away.  Other  countries 
may  be  called  on  to  supply  what 
the  Japanese  regime  requires  to 
attain  its  own  ends.  But  no  more. 

Western  countries  could  expect 
much  more  than  this  in  normal 
course  if  China  were  to  remain  in¬ 
dependent,  even  though  her  in¬ 
dependent  development  might  not 
be  so  spectacular  as  in  the  first  few 
years  of  Japanese  domination.  For 
Western  countries  to  provide  credits 
to  Japan  in  the  belief  that  Japan 
will  act  as  their  pioneer  traveling 
salesman  in  Eastern  Asia  is  to 
underwrite  their  own  undoing. 


Qa 


e  learn  from  history  that  we  learn  nothing  from  history. 

—  Georg  Wilhelm  Friedrich  Hegel 


he  end  of  the  human  race  will  be  that  it  will  even¬ 
tually  die  of  civilization.  —  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 


“If  I  Only  Had  the  Money /” 

Condensed  from  Your  Life 
Kathleen  Norris 

Author  of  numerous  best  sellers 


Once  I  knew  a  woman  whose 
favorite  dream  was  of  what 
she  would  do  for  others  if 
she  only  had  money. 

She  herself  was  comfortably  though 
modestly  supported  for  every  one 
of  her  80  years;  first  by  her  father, 
then  by  two  successive  husbands. 
I  say  “comfortably,”  but  she  did 
not  think  so.  “Oh,  it  maddens  me,” 
she  used  to  say,  “  to  be  tied  down  to 
eternal  dishes  and  dusting,  when, 
if  I  only  had  a  little  money  I  could 
do  so  much.  I’d  love  to  open  a 
garden  club  for  lonely  old  women, 
have  them  live  there  amid  flowers 
and  sunshine,  serve  them  tasty 
little  meals  —  for  I  would  have  two 
good  maids.  .  .  .”  Or  she’d  voice 
the  wish  to  gather  up  a  few  tired 
shop  girls  and  take  them  off  into 
the  mountains  for  a  long  holiday, 
or  some  other  generous  deed. 

I  was  a  young  girl  when  I  knew 
this  woman  who  was  praised  by  so 
many  for  her  “big  heart.”  My  life 
was  filled  with  difficulty  and  strain, 
and  in  almost  every  phase  of  it  she 
could  have  helped  without  spend¬ 
ing  any  money  at  all. 

VYe  were  six  orphans  whose  ages 
ranged  from  six  to  21 ;  the  aunt  who 
lived  with  us  was  very  frail,  some¬ 
times  in  bed  for  weeks  at  a  time. 
Three  of  the  children  were  in  school; 


my  own  job  in  a  hardware  store 
required  me  to  work  from  8:30  to 
5 130.  My  neighbor,  who  often  came 
in  to  sit  with  my  aunt,  pitied  us 
warmly,  but  not  once  in  those  hard 
years  did  I  come  home  to  find  that 
she  had  darned  a  stocking  or  dusted 
the  living-room  furniture. 

Her  sister,  struggling  with  a 
family  of  small  children,  lived  across 
the  Bay.  “If  I  only  had  money,” 
my  neighbor  told  my  aunt  over  and 
over  again,  “I’d  buy  Bessie  a  lovely 
house  and  provide  her  with  serv¬ 
ants.”  But  she  never  went  over  and 
tied  on  an  apron  and  sent  Bessie  off 
for  a  blessed  day  of  rest. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  while 
poverty  may  be  hard  and  humiliat¬ 
ing  to  ourselves,  it  does  not  restrict 
what  we  can  do  for  others.  We  can 
give  gloriously,  generously,  inex¬ 
haustibly,  without  ever  opening  our 
purses. 

I  know  an  elderly  woman  who 
lives  on  $60  a  month,  but  her  mea¬ 
ger  means  haven’t  prevented  her 
from  going  every  day  for  ten  years 
to  a  neighbor’s  house  to  help  care 
for  a  bedridden  and  trying  old  man. 

She  gets  him  into  a  chair,  makes 
his  bed,  cleans  his  room,  settles  him 
with  books  and  cards,  and  goes  her 
way.  Just  what  this  means  to  his 
overworked  daughter,  nobody  but 
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the  God  of  good  neighbors  and  the 
daughter’s  grateful  heart  knows. 

Another  woman  gathers  up  neigh¬ 
borhood  children  on  hot  summer 
mornings,  collects  1 5  cents  for  each 
one,  and  carries  them  off  to  the 
beach  for  the  day.  She  brings  each 
a  big  sandwich,  pays  their  carfare, 
and  gives  each  one  five  cents  for  a 
chocolate  bar  or  cone.  If  some  grate¬ 


ful  mother  adds  a  dollar  or  two  once 
a  season  then  they  all  patronize  the 
concessions.  Otherwise  they  wade, 
dig,  picnic  and  have  happiness  enough 
that  way.  This  costs  my  friend  only 
her  own  carfare.  It  isn’t  as  expen¬ 
sive  as  a  movie. 

The  greatest  gift  in  the  world,  to 
those  around  us,  is  the  gift  of  love, 
and  love  doesn’t  cost  money. 


Extra -Curricular 


For  a  premium  ranging  from  50 
cents  for  freshmen  to  35  cents  for 
seniors,  the  Students’  Protective  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  formed  last  year  by 
students  of  Providence  College,  Rhode 
Island,  sells  “exam  insurance.”  The 
company  provides  each  policyholder 
with  a  special  syllabus  of  “  hot  tips  ”  on 
a  course;  if  the  student  fails  to  make  a 
passing  grade  it  pays  the  additional 
examination  fees  to  the  college:  % 2  for 
the  first  try,  $5  each  for  the  next  two. 
The  plan  is  being  adopted  by  students 
at  Boston  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  Princeton,  and  the  University  of 
California. 

4 

Students  of  Denver  University  have 
evolved  a  new  method  of  earning 
money  for  their  college  expenses:  party 
driving.  “Party  drivers”  guarantee 
sober  driving  for  other  students  on 


parties.  Of  late,  police  starting  to  arrest 

drivers  of  cars  filled  with  shouting, 

singing  students  have  been  checked  by 

the  explanation:  “I’m  a  party  driver.” 

—  UP 


❖ 


I ast  May,  20-year  old  Stanley  Fiese 
^  of  St.  Ambrose  College,  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa,  got  the  idea  of  organizing 
collegiate  hitchhikers;  spent  the  sum¬ 
mer  thumbing  his  way  around,  enlisting 
members.  By  autumn  he  had  distrib¬ 
uted  25  charters,  covering  500  members 
of  Registered  Collegiate  Thumbers. 
For  a  50-cent  fee,  members  receive  an 
R.C.T.  emblem  as  a  roadside  high-sign, 
and  a  certified  identification  card  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  reverse  a  legal  waiver 
releasing  from  liability  in  case  of  ac¬ 
cident  any  motorist  kind  enough  to 
offer  a  lift.  Thumber  Fiese  plans  to 
enlist  800  more  colleges.  —  Time 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Alary  Roberts  Rinehart 


Jke  Qifff  ffiJi  £< 

"One  year,”  writes  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart,  "some  one  sent 
me  THE  READER'S  digest  as  a  Christmas  present;  and 
each  month  as  it  came  I  had  a  real  revival  of  Christmas 
cheer.  It  had  cost  the  giver  a  very  moderate  amount,  that 
Christmas-through-the-year;  but  few  gifts  have  interested 
me  so  greatly,  or  been  usable  in  so  many  places.  People 
see  it,  and  ask  'Have  you  read  it?  When  I  reply  that  I  have, 
they  take  it  away  with  them.  That  is  spreading  Christmas 
indeed.” 

It  is  largely  because  of  its  universal  appeal  that  THE 
reader's  digest  has  become  the  ideal  Christmas  gift. 
The  editors'  mail  reflects  each  morning  the  enthusiastic 
appreciation  of  readers  of  every  age,  in  every  walk  of  life. 


Paderewski,  Pershing;  Henry  Ford,  Eleanor  Roosevelt;  Sinclair  Lewis,  Zane  Grey; 
Emily  Post,  Bernard  Baruch— what  a  range  of  different  types  of  mind!  Yet  they  join 
in  sending  us  praise  of  THE  READER  S  DIGEST.  The  same  diversity  runs  through  the 
entire  DIGEST  family.  Farmers  and  merchants,  actors  and  missionaries,  soldiers  and 
clerks,  musicians  and  nurses,  salesmen  and  teachers,  business  men  and  high  school 
students,  the  matron  at  home  and  the  man  at  the  machine— thousands  of  persons  in 
hundreds  of  callings  tell  us  of  the  pleasure  THE  READER’S  DIGEST  brings  them. 


deduced  datei  for  your  own  and  your  CHRISTM 


A  miner  writes,  "I  am  a  night  pumper  in  a  coal  mine,  and  I  read  your 
wonderful  little  magazine  by  the  iight  of  a  carbide  lamp  I’d  rather  forget 
my  lunch  pail  than  my  READER  S  DIGEST.  A  cultured  lady,  shut  in  with 
severe  illness,  says,  "Many  a  time  you  have  shaken  me  out  of  my  what's 
the  use  attitude,  and  kindled  me  with  a  burning  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  a  subject  I  scarcely  knew  existed.” 

Before  selecting  any  other  gift,  consider  first  whether 
you  could  possibly  bestow  more  certain  satisfaction  than 
THE  READER'S  DIGEST  brings. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS-wotc  in  effect  ( Good  until  January  15,  1939 ) 


Add  up  the  total  number  of  years  in  your 
order,  then  refer  to  the  price  list  at  right. 
No  matter  when  your  own  subscription  ex¬ 
pires,  you  may  include  your  renewal  (for 
one  or  two  years)  with  gifts  and  your  own 
subscription  will  be  advanced  from  its  pres¬ 
ent  date  of  expiration.  Thus  you  get  the 
special  Christmas  rates  for  your  own  and 
your  gift  subscriptions.  You  may  order  gifts 
at  above  rates  whether  or  not  your  own  re¬ 
newal  is  included. 


Subscriptions  totalling  2  years 

$2.50  per  year  each 

Subscriptions  totalling  3  years 

$2.50  per  year  each 

Subscriptions  totalling  4  or  more  years 

$2.25  per  year  each 

Single  1-Year  subscription  .  .  $3.00 

Single  2-Year  subscription  .  .  5.00 

NO  CHARGE  FOR  POSTAGE  TO  ANY  POINT  IN  THE  WORLD 


i/uf.  PuAAe.  and  Pe/iAon 

If  you  choose  THE  READER  S  DIGEST,  you  are  giving  something 
far  more  welcome  than  a  material  object.  You  are  giving  a  treasury 
of  ideas  that  will  touch  the  minds  of  your  friends  every  day  in  the 
year.  Everyone  needs  and  responds  to  the  lift  of  ideas— ideas  that 
can  be  turned  into  fruitful  reverie,  into  new  interests,  into  pleasant 
and  informed  conversation. 

Why  not  give  something  this  Christmas  which  in  spirit  will  be 
valued  and  in  practice  used  long  after  the  object  itself  has  been 
laid  aside?  Why  not  give  the  stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of? 

In  what  other  way  can  you  be  as  certain  of  bringing  a  glow  to 
the  heart  of  a  friend— and  reminding  him  ever  and  again  of  your 
thoughtfulness— as  in  making  this  unique  gift,  the  gift  of  ideas? 

Thousands  have  posed  these  questions  to  themselves— and  have  won  the  admiration 
of  those  to  whom  they  said,  "I  am  sending  you  THE  READER’S  DIGEST  as  my  gift 
this  year.” 

You  can  save  as  much  as  per  subscription  right  now,  while  reduced  Christmas 
gift  rates  are  in  effect.  No  payment  is  required  now.  If  you  choose,  we  will  bill  you 
after  January  1st.  Here,  below,  is  the  Christmas  Order  Form.  Use  it  now ,  while  these 
reduced  rates  are  still  in  force. 

Space  for  gift  subscriptions  on  both  sides  of  the  order  form 


The  Reader’s  Digest  Association,  Pleasantrille,  N.  Y. 

Christmas  Order  Form 


Name  of  person  sending  order  M. 
Address _ 


PLEASE  PRINT 


D 


Renew  □  Enter  Q  MY  OWN  Subscription  For  one  year  □  For  two  years  □ 
Enclosed  is  $_ _ _  (If  you  prefer  to  have  us  send  bill  after  January  1,  1939,  check  here  □) 


M. 


Address. 


ENTER  THE  FOLLOWING  GIFT  SUBSCRIPTIONS 


PLEASE  PRINT 


New  F] 
Renewal  [pj 


1  Yr.  □ 
2  Yrs.  □ 


M _ 

Address. 


PLEASE  PRINT 


New  p] 
Renewal  [~| 


!  Yr.  □ 


- — - - - - 2  Yrs.  □ 

(ADDITIONAL  SPACE  FOR  GIFT  SUBSCRIPTIONS  ON  BACK  PAGE) 


SEE  SPECIAL  CHRISTMAS  RATES  INSIDE 


Send  your  order  in  now ,  This 
will  assure  unhurried  service 
in  the  handling  oj  your 
Christmas  gift  instructions. 
Payment  may  be  made  after 
January  1,  1939 . 


BEAUTiFUL  CHRISTMAS 
3  I  FT  CARD 

We  will  send  a  beautiful  Christ¬ 
mas  Gift  Card  bearing  your  name 
to  each  person  on  your  Reader’s 
Digest  Christmas  gift  list.  This 
year’s  card  was  designed  for  The 
Reader’s  Digest  by  Malthe  Has- 
selriis,  famous  artist. 


This  year,  the  initial  copy  on  all  gift  sub¬ 
scriptions  (new  and  renewal)  will  be 
mailed  in  a  colorful  Christmas  box;  per¬ 
sonal,  timely,  and  attractive  as  a  Christ¬ 
mas  remembrance  should  be!  It  will  be 
posted  to  reach  recipients  at  Christmas. 
(See  small  reproduction  of  box  at  left.) 


M _ 

Address. 


PLEASE  PRINT 


New  p] 
Renewal  p] 


lYr.H 

2  Yrs.  □ 


M 


Address. 


PLEASE  PRINT 


New  p] 
Renewal  p] 


1  Yr.  □ 
2  Yrs.  □ 


M _ _ _ _ _ ; 

PLEASE  PRINT 

New  p] 

Address _ _ _ _ _ _ _ Renewal  p] 


1  Yr.p 
2  Yrs.  □ 
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Childhood  ‘Recollections 


Charlie  Chap  hn 

Quoted  by  Beverley  Nichols  in  “The  Star-Spangled  Manner” 


When  I  was  at  school  in  London’s 
East  End,  there  was  only  one 
time  of  year  when  we  had  a  treat:  at 
Christmas  we  were  given  an  orange  and 
a  packet  of  sweets.  For  months  ahead 
I  dreamed  of  my  Christmas  present. 
I  decided  exactly  what  I  would  do  with 
it.  I  would  keep  the  orange  and  sweets 
under  my  jersey,  held  up  by  my  belt, 
and  I  would  make  them  last  as  long  as 
I  possibly  could. 

First  I  would  eat  a  little  of  the  orange 
peel;  that  would  last  several  days. 
Then  I  would  eat  the  orange  itself,  a 
section  at  a  time,  so  as  to  spread  the 


orange  over  a  fortnight.  Then  I  would 
begin  on  the  sweets.  I  decided  I  would 
have  one  a  day,  sucking  a  little  in  the 
morning,  a  little  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  last  bit  at  night.  I  should  never 
crunch  it  up  —  that  would  have  been 
gross  extravagance. 

But  I  never  had  any  sweets  or  any 
orange.  On  the  day  before  Christmas 
I  was  in  disgrace:  I  was  so  excited  that 
I  forgot  to  make  my  bed.  Most  of  the 
boys  thought  it  rather  funny,  but  two 
of  them  knew  the  tragedy  I  was  going 
through.  They  each  gave  me  a  sweet.  I 
made  those  two  sweets  last  a  fortnight. 

(Doubleday,  Doran) 


James  J'Celdon  Johnson 
From  “The  Autobiography  of  an  Ex-Colored  Man” 


One  day  near  the  end  of  my  second 
term  at  school,  the  principal 
came  into  our  room  and  said:  “I  wish 
all  of  the  white  scholars  to  stand  for  a 
moment.”  I  rose  with  the  others.  My 
teacher  looked  at  me  and  said:  “You 
sit  down  for  the  present,  and  rise  with 
the  others.”  I  did  not  quite  understand 
her,  and  she  repeated,  in  a  softer  tone. 

I  sat  down  dazed.  When  the  others 
were  asked  to  rise,  I  did  not  know  it. 
School  was  dismissed,  and  I  went  out  in 
a  kind  of  stupor.  A  few  white  boys 
jeered:  “Oh,  you’re  a  nigger,  too.”  I 
heard  some  black  children  say:  “We 
knew  he  was  colored.” 

Hurrying  home,  I  rushed  up  to  my 
little  room,  shut  the  door  and  went 
quickly  to  the  looking  glass.  For  an 


instant  I  was  afraid  to  look,  then  I 
looked  long  and  earnestly.  I  saw  the 
ivory  whiteness  of  my  skin,  the  liquid 
darkness  of  my  eyes,  the  glossiness  of 
my  dark  hair.  Finally  I  rushed  down¬ 
stairs  to  my  mother.  “Mother,  tell  me, 
am  I  a  nigger?” 

Tears  came  into  my  mother’s  eyes. 
I  looked  at  her  critically  for  the  first 
time.  I  had  thought  of  her  as  the  most 
beautiful  woman  in  the  world;  now  I 
could  see  that  her  skin  was  almost 
brown,  that  her  hair  was  not  so  soft  as 
mine.  “You  are  as  good  as  anybody,” 
she  said.  “If  anyone  calls  you  a  nigger, 
don’t  notice  them.” 

“But  mother,”  I  asked,  “am  I 
white?  Are  you  white?” 

She  answered  tremblingly:  “No.” 


C.  The  story  of  Emmeline  Pankhurst’s  fight 
for  woman  suffrage 
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-^ngland  considered  her  a  pub- 
lie  enemy,  and  tried  to  keep 
her  in  prison;  America  read 


of  her  antics  and  laughed.  But 
Emmeline  Pankhurst,  the  militant 


martyr  who  fought  the  now-forgot¬ 
ten  fight  for  Woman  Suffrage  in 
the  i  poo’s,  was  neither  dangerous 
nor  ridiculous.  She  was,  instead,  a 
cultivated  lady,  completely  femi¬ 
nine,  frail  in  body  and  sensitive  in 
spirit,  a  widow  with  four  children 
and  the  slenderest  of  incomes.  But 
she  was  consecrated  to  the  passion¬ 
ate  belief  that  her  sex,  if  given  the 
franchise,  could  right  the  injustices, 
cruelties  and  squalor  that  she  saw 
all  around  her. 

For  40  years  women  in  Victorian 
England  had  been  campaigning 
earnestly  for  the  vote.  As  a  young 
woman  Emmeline  Goulden  had  felt 
instinctively  the  justice  of  their 
arguments.  Her  own  parents,  though 
professed  liberals,  were  bewilder- 
ingly  partial  to  her  brothers.  Her 
education  counted  for  little  in  con¬ 
trast  with  theirs.  She  had  to  make 
the  home  attractive  to  them  —  no 
special  thought  was  given  to  her 
comfort.  Her  resentment  against 
this  Victorian  code  grew  with  her 


experience.  And  her  marriage  in 
1879  to  Dr.  Richard  Pankhurst,  a 
liberal  politician  who  believed  in 
women’s  rights,  forged  this  resent¬ 
ment  into  a  weapon  of  steel.  And 
she  found  plenty  to  resent. 

In  the  workhouse  of  which  Mrs. 
Pankhurst  became  one  of  the  gov¬ 
erning  board,  old  women  had  to 
sit  on  backless  benches;  pregnant 
girls  were  kept  at  hard  labor  till 
the  hour  of  childbirth;  little  girls, 
without  underclothes  and  coughing 
with  bronchitis,  spent  long  winter 
hours  on  their  knees  scrubbing  cold 
stone  corridors.  Mrs.  Pankhurst 
found  women  teachers  were  paid 
less  than  men,  though  they  taught 
more  classes.  Women  elected  to 
municipal  governing  boards  to  deal 
with  women’s  affairs  were  ousted 
from  office  by  men  judges.  Legally 
the  English  woman  was  an  infant; 
she  might  hope  for  chivalry  and 
protection,  but  never  for  justice 
and  independence.  Wherever  Mrs. 
Pankhurst  turned  in  protest,  she 
met  the  scornful  opposition  of  al¬ 
dermen,  clergymen,  statesmen.  The 
established  order  was  sacred;  to 
wish  to  change  it  was  either  senti¬ 
mental  or  treasonable  and  irreli- 
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gious.  For  more  than  25  years  she 
and  her  followers  worked  strenu¬ 
ously  to  break  down  by  argument 
the  walls  of  prejudice. 

Then,  according  to  tradition, 
Arthur  Balfour  advised  Emmeline 
Pankhurst  to  “kick  up  a  row.” 
From  that  day,  men  who  had  never 
heard  of  woman  suffrage  read  daily 
in  the  papers  of  “suffragette  out¬ 
rages.”  Window-smashing  and  ar¬ 
son  were  common  news.  Church 
ceremonies  were  interrupted,  royalty 
“insulted,”  and  the  sanctity  of 
British  sport  was  despoiled. 

She  had  found  the  Englishman’s 
vulnerable  spot;  he  hates  scenes 
and  sensationalism.  Women  treated 
him  to  nothing  else.  Their  price  for 
calling  off  the  rumpus  was  the  vote. 

It  was  Mrs.  Pankhurst’s  own 
daughter,  Christabel,  who  an¬ 
nounced  in  1905,  “I  shall  sleep  in 
prison  tonight,”  and  set  out  with 
Annie  Kenney,  a  mill  hand,  to 
heckle  Sir  Edward  Grey,  a  Govern¬ 
ment  candidate  in  Manchester. 
When  Annie  Kenney  asked  him 
what  the  government  proposed  to 
do  on  woman  suffrage,  he  refused 
to  answer.  Christabel  arose  and 
put  the  same  question.  The  hall 
went  into  an  uproar.  The  girls 
were  punched  in  the  face,  kicked, 
and  thrown  down  the  steps  of  the 
hall,  bleeding.  When  they  arose 
and  tried  to  speak,  they  were 
arrested  and  jailed. 

From  that  time  on  no  candidate 
was  allowed  to  pussyfoot  the  burn¬ 
ing  issue.  Women  followed  Winston 


Churchili  around  from  meeting  to 
meeting,  heckling  him  unmerci¬ 
fully.  Lloyd  George  told  his  listen¬ 
ers,  when  women  questioned  him, 
to  “pay  no  attention  to  the  mewing 
of  those  cats.” 

Another  Pankhurst  daughter, 
Sylvia,  and  Annie  Kenney  gathered 
up  the  women  of  London’s  slums 
and  marched  to  Caxton  Hall,  where 
Mrs.  Pankhurst  made  her  first 
great  speech.  Stirred  by  her  simple 
and  poignant  eloquence,  the  women 
advanced  on  the  gates  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  were  thrust  back  by  police 
ordered  to  prevent  their  being 
heard. 

From  that  moment  broke  out  the 
militant  campaign.  Fashionable 
young  Emily  Davidson  placed  a 
bomb  in  the  cellar  of  Lloyd  George’s 
unfinished  house.  A  young  woman 
art  student  slashed  the  Sargent  por¬ 
trait  of  Henry  James  in  the  National 
Gallery;  tombs  in  Westminster  Abbey 
were  defaced.  Acid  was  poured  in 
mailboxes;  women  with  hammers 
smashed  the  plate  glass  in  stores  on 
Regent  and  Bond  Streets.  Outside 
Dartmoor  prison  where  Mrs.  Pank¬ 
hurst,  seized  as  the  instigator  of  the 
violence,  languished  in  jail,  women 
sympathizers  set  fire  to  the  forests. 
On  “Black  Friday”  when  the  women 
again  marched  to  Parliament  they 
were  ridden  down  by  mounted  po¬ 
lice,  kicked  and  beaten.  Two  were 
slugged  and  kicked  to  death;  others 
chained  themselves  to  the  palings 
so  that  they  could  not  be  dragged 
away.  Clergymen  and  Oxford  and 
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Cambridge  undergraduates  and  dons 
railed  at  them  while  the  police  beat 
them. 

In  prison,  suffragettes  fared  no 
better.  Mrs.  Pankhurst  invented 
the  hunger  strike  and,  following  her 
example,  hundreds  of  girls  under¬ 
went  the  tortures  of  forcible  feeding 
by  the  stomach  tube.  Mrs.  Pank¬ 
hurst  escaped  by  threatening  to  bash 
the  doctor’s  head  with  a  toilet  ewer. 
Other  women  were  overpowered  and 
given  forcible  bowel  feeding.  When 
the  Parliament  members  on  the 
Government  benches  heard  of  this 
they  roared  with  sadistic  joy. 

With  every  fresh  arrest  of  the 
Pankhursts,  thousands  of  converts 
flocked  to  the  cause.  When  in  a 
fashionable  congregation  the  prayer 
was  read  for  the  ministers  of  state, 
two  women  got  up  and  chanted, 
“God  save  Emmeline  Pankhurst.” 
Before  vergers  could  hurl  them  out, 
a  pious  Christian  male  had  smashed 
one  of  the  women  on  the  nose. 

Asquith  and  McKenna,  coming 
out  to  play  golf  at  Balmoral  Castle, 
found  the  flags  removed,  and  signs 
demanding  votes  for  women  in  their 
places.  At  Epsom  on  Derby  Day, 
Emily  Davidson  dashed  out  in  front 
of  the  royal  box,  seized  the  King’s 
horse  by  the  bridle,  and  was  crushed 
to  death  by  the  animal’s  fall. 

To  break  the  telling  effect  of  the 
hunger  strike,  the  Government 
passed  the  “ Cat-and-Mouse  Act” 
—  under  which  prostrate  strikers 
were  released  until  they  were  well 
enough  to  be  rejailed  and  tor¬ 


tured  again.  Detectives  watched 
Mrs.  Pankhurst’s  home  after  she 
was  thus  let  out,  and  repeatedly 
dragged  her  back  to  jail,  fainting 
and  protesting.  Girls  impersonating 
her  often  got  themselves  arrested, 
while  she  escaped  by  a  back  door  to 
address  a  meeting.  Once  when  de¬ 
tectives  tried  to  drag  her  from  the 
platform,  they  found  it  protected 
by  barbed  wire  which  the  women 
had  hidden  in  a  screen  of  flowers. 
Athletic  young  women  swung  Indian 
clubs  in  answer  to  truncheons. 

The  attention  of  the  King  was 
sought  in  petition  after  petition, 
none  of  which  got  further  than 
the  Home  Secretary’s  wastebasket. 
When,  finally,  Mrs.  Pankhurst  an¬ 
nounced  that  she  would  carry  a  pe¬ 
tition  to  Buckingham  Palace  per¬ 
sonally,  one  of  the  largest  police 
forces  ever  assembled  in  London 
barred  her  from  the  gate.  The  Home 
Secretary,  next  day,  insisted  that  it 
would  be  improper  for  him  to  for¬ 
ward  a  petition  from  a  woman  who 
had  been  jailed  with  common  crim¬ 
inals. 

Once,  when  the  King  and  Oueen 
were  attending  the  theater,  three 
women,  locking  themselves  in  an¬ 
other  box,  delivered  a  ten-minute 
harangue  through  megaphones  on 
forcible  feeding  and  clubbings,  be¬ 
fore  police  could  drag  them  away. 
A  debutante,  on  being  presented  to 
the  King,  cried,  “For  God’s  sake, 
your  majesty,  stop  forcible  feeding!” 

Inside  Parliament  there  was  up¬ 
roar.  Member  after  member  was 
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converted,  either  by  the  sincerity 
or  the  suffering  of  the  suffragettes. 
By  1913  the  Government  was  on 
the  run;  it  could  not,  even  with 
regiments  of  police,  protect  cabinet 
ministers,  royalty  or  property  from 
unarmed  women. 

The  suffragettes’  coffers  were  filled 
by  wealthy  sympathizers.  Influen¬ 
tial  people  got  them  out  of  prison. 
Great  barristers  began  to  defend 
them.  The  movement  had  always 
been  fashionable,  and  was  con¬ 
stantly  attracting  society  girls,  col¬ 
lege  girls,  young  art  students.  Some 
made  it  a  condition  with  their  ad¬ 
mirers  that  they  too  should  join  the 
fight.  The  angry  mobs  that  were 
daily  worsting  the  police  now  had 
as  many  men  as  women  in  them. 

And  then,  with  victory  almost 
in  their  grasp,  Mrs.  Pankhurst 
called  off  the  whole  campaign,  or¬ 
dered  women  everywhere  to  drop 
even  the  demand  for  the  ballot. 
For  England  had  entered  the  World 
War  and  she  believed  that  women 
should  devote  all  their  energy  to 
winning  it. 

Probably  it  was  the  selfless  de¬ 
votion  of  women  in  the  death  strug¬ 
gle  that  won  men’s  ultimate  ad¬ 
miration.  All  over  the  world  women 
were  getting  the  vote,  even  in 
Russia.  In  1917  victory  came 
easily.  Lloyd  George,  Asquith  and 
others  rushed  to  be  on  the  winning 
side;  Parliament  acquiesced.  In 
February,  1918,  the  Royal  Assent 
was  granted,  and  all  British  women 
over  30  could  vote.  A  few  years 


later  the  “Flapper  Vote”  extended 
the  ballot  to  girls  not  actually 
minors. 

Strangely  enough,  victory  did 
not  bring  happiness  to  Emmeline 
Pankhurst.  Now  that  the  struggle 
was  won,  her  purpose  in  life  had 
died.  Her  personal  life  had  been 
sad.  The  death  of  her  husband 
ended  an  almost  ideal  marriage.  A 
son  died.  Her  daughters  quarreled 
bitterly  over  policy.  She  was  old 
and  broken.  After  making  several 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  repair  her 
personal  fortunes,  Emmeline  Pank¬ 
hurst,  once  the  great  radical,  agreed, 
in  1928,  to  stand  on  a  conservative 
ticket  in  London’s  East  End. 

In  the  heart  of  her  district  she 
took  a  tenement  room.  All  her  life 
she  had  fought  for  others  against 
squalor,  crowding,  misery;  now  she 
was  their  victim.  Old  memories 
crowded  around  her.  She  would 
rouse  women  to  one  more  great 
battle.  .  .  . 

Her  daughter,  summoned  by 
friends,  found  her  dying.  On  June 
14th  her  valiant  spirit  passed  over. 

Today  her  statue,  like  Oliver 
Cromwell’s,  stands  where  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  can  see  it.  But  better 
than  that  is  the  memory,  still 
cherished  by  those  who  knew  her, 
of  her  passionate,  mournful  voice, 
and  especially  of  her  eyes  —  those 
marvelous  level  eyes  that  had 
flashed  such  scorn  upon  the  hypo¬ 
critical  and  cowardly,  and  gazed  in 
such  compassion  upon  the  sorrows 
of  the  world. 
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On  March  12th  of  this  year, 
when  millions  of  Austrians 
were  suddenly  informed 
that  they  had  been  “  restored  ”  to 
the  German  Reich,  the  sudden 
change  from  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  to  dictatorship  had  a  startling 
effect.  You  could  actually  see  it  in 
the  streets  of  Vienna.  The  ordinary 
people  have  been  depressed,  flat¬ 
tened  out  by  the  new  regime.  They 
used  to  speak  as  they  liked.  Vienna 
was  the  home  of  political  jokes,  and 
the  Viennese  were  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  and  expansive  people  in  the 
world.  Now  constraint  has  come  over 
them,  chilled  them,  frightened  them. 

If  you  were  a  typical  Viennese 
you  were  not  “  German ”  at  all, 
but  probably  of  mixed  ancestry  — 
Polish  or  Hungarian,  Rumanian 
or  Croatian.  But  now  your  children 
are  the  children  of  the  German 
State,  Hitler’s  children,  and  they 
are  given  the  psychological  training 
which  is  dictatorship’s  insurance 
against  the  future.  In  the  schools, 
public  or  private,  children  are 
taught  the  same  highly  colored  ver¬ 
sions  of  history,  wherein  the  Ger¬ 
man  virtues  are  forever  extolled, 
and  human  development  is  seen  as 
a  steady  progression  toward  the 
ultimate  magnificence  of  Adolf 
Hitler.  Military  drill  and  parading, 


mass  singing  and  excursions,  patri¬ 
otic  devotions  of  all  sorts  rapidly 
capture  the  children’s  imagina¬ 
tions,  as  has  been  shown  with 
complete  success  in  both  Italy  and 
Germany.  These  young  people  do 
not  ask  if  a  thing  is  true  or  beau¬ 
tiful;  they  ask  if  it  is  patriotic,  if 
it  conduces  to  the  honor  and  glory 
and  power  of  Germany. 

So,  when  you  get  home  from 
the  office  at  night,  your  children 
talk  to  you  in  a  language  you 
can  hardly  understand.  Fascism 
has  fundamentally  estranged  them. 
If  they  tell  you  Germany  won  the 
war  and  was  cheated  only  by  the 
peace  (which  the  youth  of  Germany 
believes)  you  cannot  argue.  The 
children  would  not  understand; 
moreover,  they  might,  report  you  at 
school  the  next  day.  They  yield  so 
unreservedly  to  the  persuasions  of 
Nazi  emotional  patriotism  that 
they  think  their  duty  to  the  State 
is  greater  than  to  their  parents. 

But  even  if  your  children,  goose¬ 
stepping  and  heil-Hitlering  all  over 
the  place,  do  not  make  you  feel 
strange  in  the  new  regime,  your 
newspapers  will.  The  Vienna  papers 
used  to  be  a  lively  lot,  with  a  great 
deal  of  foreign  news,  reports  of  the 
daily  happenings  of  a  great  city  and 
extensive  critical  articles  on  all  sub- 
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jects.  They  have  been  cut  down 
with  iron  discipline  to  the  level  of 
all  other  German  papers,  printing 
the  same  things  day  after  day:  the 
speeches  of  Nazi  leaders;  the  Nazi 
point  of  view  on  everything,  includ¬ 
ing  the  theater  and  music;  news  of 
appointments  and  changes  in  the 
Nazi  party  itself.  Much  of  the 
“news”  contradicts  the  evidence  of 
your  own  eyes  and  ears.  You  read, 
for  instance,  that  there  have  been 
only  150  arrests  made  in  the  past 
month,  yet  you  know  personally 
that  200  workmen  were  rounded  up 
in  a  single  factory  the  day  before 
yesterday. 

If  you  seek  refuge  in  your  favor¬ 
ite  cafe  you  will  run  into  a  whole 
new  set  of  difficulties.  First,  a  cup 
of  coffee  with  whipped  cream  in  it, 
the  usual  Viennese  dissipation  in 
the  evening,  costs  more  than  it  used 
to.  Then,  if  your  cronies  gather 
around,  you  will  be  obliged  to  talk 
to  them  upon  only  the  most  harm¬ 
less  subjects.  Even  the  waiter  can 
denounce  you  as  an  “enemy  of  the 
State,”  and  you  are  liable  to  arrest 
without  trial  at  any  time.  Anybody 
can  be  a  spy;  perhaps  one  of  your 
cronies  is. 

It  is  here  —  in  the  realm  of  ordi¬ 
nary  pleasure  and  casual  interests 
—  that  dictatorship  becomes  down¬ 
right  intolerable  to  many  men.  You 
cannot  speak  as  you  choose,  read 
what  you  like,  or  argue  a  point  of 
view;  you  know  that  your  informa¬ 
tion  is  censored;  that  your  enter¬ 
tainments  are  carefully  chosen  for 


you,  filtered  through  the  Fascist 
sieve.  You  must  be  content  with 
what  the  authorities  think  is  good 
for  you.  I  know  men  in  Italy  who 
have  not  been  near  a  film  theater  or 
play  for  years,  for  just  this  reason, 
and  who  pay  little  or  no  attention 
to  the  daily  newspaper.  They  have 
simply  crumpled  under  the  regime 
and  grown  dull  and  old  without  the 
ordinary  diversions  of  a  full  modern 
life. 

The  salvation  for  all  citizens  un¬ 
der  a  dictatorship,  of  course,  is  to 
join  the  dominant  party.  Party 
members  are  given  the  illusion,  by 
frequent  meetings,  speeches,  parades 
and  other  festivals,  that  they  really 
control  the  operation  of  the  State; 
and  party  organizations  get  special 
rates  on  railroad  and  steamboat 
fares,  excursions,  theater  tickets 
and  concerts.  Moreover,  a  party 
member  is  a  preferred  citizen.  In 
certain  important  professions  which 
have  an  influence  on  the  public 
mind  (journalism,  for  example)  only 
party  members  are  legally  permitted 
to  work.  It  is  an  advantage  in  get¬ 
ting  and  keeping  a  job  to  belong  to 
the  Fascist  party.  Even  in  ordering 
coffee  in  a  cafe,  or  standing  in  line 
at  the  post  office,  a  party  button 
on  the  lapel  of  your  coat  is  a  posi¬ 
tive  guaranty  of  preferment. 

Outside  the  party  you  may  hold 
your  job  and  stay  out  of  jail  if  you 
are  cautious  and  industrious;  but 
that  is  about  the  most  you  can  hope 
for.  At  any  rate,  you  begin  to  be¬ 
lieve  pretty  soon  that  the  dictators 
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are  right;  you  can’t  help  it.  Press, 
pulpit,  school,  political  address, 
social  organization  all  hammer  out 
a  thousand  times  a  day  the  same 
opinion  —  that  Hitler  has  arisen  to 
regenerate  Germany  and,  through 
Germany’s  fulfillment,  the  human 
race.  If  you  don’t  fully  believe  it, 
you  give  up  arguing  against  it, 
even  in  your  own  mind.  And  slowly, 
insensibly,  you  drift  into  that  state 
of  benevolent  acquiescence  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  larger  part 
of  the  populations  of  both  Germany 
and  Italy;  they  do  not  belong  to  the 
Fascist  parties,  but  they  do  not 
oppose  them. 

In  Italy  during  the  early  part  of 
the  Ethiopian  campaign,  I  heard  no 
argument  of  any  sort  about  the  mo¬ 
rality  or  justice  of  decisions  then 
taken  by  the  Duce.  The  only  thing 
people  speculated  about  was  whether 
he  could  get  away  with  it  —  whether 
England  would  move,  and  when. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  very  few 
ordinary  people  in  either  Italy  or 
Germany  think  their  own  nations 
are  aggressive.  Even  the  Italo-Ger- 
man  adventure  in  Spain  is  repre¬ 
sented  to  be  a  defense  —  a  defense 
against  “Bolshevism.”  In  the  Ger¬ 
man  press  (and  now  the  Austrian 
press  as  well)  the  Spanish  republic 
is  called  Sowjetspanien  (Soviet  Spain) ; 
and  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt 
among  the  people  that  the  Spanish 
republic  is  governed  from  Moscow. 

These  extraordinary  falsifications 
of  fact  are  ordered  from  Berlin.  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  the  Czechs  were  put  in  the 


wrong  in  every  dispute,  and  if  a 
war  had  arisen  it  would  have  been 
perfectly  easy  for  Hitler  to  persuade 
the  whole  German  people  that  it 
was  a  war  of  defense. 

Adult  citizens,  however,  do  not 
want  war  at  all,  not  even  a  war  of 
defense.  The  dread  of  a  general 
conflict  oppresses  their  minds.  They 
wonder  if  the  wicked  machinations 
of  the  “  Bolshevized”  democracies 
(which  include  England,  France 
and  the  United  States)  cannot  be 
circumvented  somehow;  they  trust 
their  dictators  to  do  so.  The  young 
people,  on  the  other  hand,  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  welcome  war.  The  sue- 
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cess  of  both  Fascist  states  has  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  systematic  exploita¬ 
tion  of  this  emotional  inclination 
among  their  young  people,  so  that 
whole  generations  of  war-minded 
Fascists  are  scientifically  produced 
to  do  the  bidding  of  the  dictators  in 
the  face  of  the  whole  world  if  neces¬ 
sary.  Italy  already  has  about  two 
complete  Fascist  generations,  and 
Germany  in  five  years  has  very 
nearly  one  —  that  is,  trained  young 
people  whose  minds  have  never 
been  touched  by  anything  outside 
Fascist  doctrine,  Fascist  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  whose  highest  ideal  is 
sacrifice  or  death  for  the  party. 

In  all  these  respects  —  constraint, 
fear,  absence  of  freedom  and  con¬ 
stitutional  guarantees,  restrictions 
on  entertainment  and  information, 
as  well  as  the  permanent  estrange¬ 
ment  of  the  children  —  the  lot  of 
an  ordinary  citizen  under  the  die- 
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tatorships  is  not  a  desirable  one. 
True,  he  probably  will  never  starve 
to  death,  as  the  systems  of  social 
insurance  in  both  Italy  and  Ger¬ 
many  guarantee  him  security  if  his 
record  is  blameless.  And  as  time 
passes  and  he  yields  his  mind  to  the 
ceaseless  currents  of  inspiriting  na¬ 
tionalistic  propaganda  (half  lies  and 
half  distortions)  he  may  derive  some 
pleasure  from  the  sense  of  patriotic 
accomplishment  —  from  the  succes¬ 
sive  “ victories’’  in  the  diplomatic, 
military,  political  and  industrial 
fields  which  are  announced  to  him 
every  day  in  his  newspapers.  He 
may  swell  his  chest  slightly  when 
he  thinks  of  his  dictator  who  has 
bamboozled  the  wicked  democra¬ 


cies,  and  is  soon  to  dominate  the 
world.  These  pleasures  are,  how¬ 
ever,  illusory;  the  proof  is  that  thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  of  Germans 
and  Italians  would  emigrate  if  their 
own  authorities  and  those  abroad 
would  permit  it. 

The  dangerous  state  of  tension 
in  which  nerves  are  constantly  kept 
in  the  dictatorships,  with  their 
“battles”  for  this  and  their  “bat¬ 
tles”  for  that,  their  hysterical  ora¬ 
tory  and  journalism,  their  unending 
claims  and  assertions,  makes  life 
under  Fascism  possibly  exciting, 
but  certainly  exhausting.  The  bless¬ 
ing  of  a  genuinely  peaceful  atmos¬ 
phere,  into  which  no  expectation  of 
war  thrusts  itself,  is  totally  unknown. 


❖ 


cJfetter  to  (Posterity 


Albert  Einstein  sums  up  the  modern  age  in  a  letter  to  the  people  of  the 
year  A.D.  6939,  enclosed  in  the  Yime  Capsule  buried  on  the  site  of  the  New 
York  World's  Fair:  Our  time  is  rich  in  inventive  minds,  the  inventions  of 
which  could  facilitate  our  lives  considerably.  We  are  crossing  the  seas  by 
power  and  utilize  power  also  to  relieve  humanity  from  all  tiring  muscu¬ 
lar  work.  We  have  learned  to  fly  and  are  able  to  send  messages  and  news 
over  the  entire  world  through  electric  waves. 

However,  the  production  and  distribution  of  commodities  is  entirely 
unorganized,  so  that  everybody  must  live  in  fear  of  being  eliminated 
from  the  economic  cycle.  Furthermore,  people  living  in  different  coun¬ 
tries  kill  each  other  at  irregular  time  intervals,  so  that  anyone  who 
thinks  about  the  future  must  live  in  fear.  This  is  due  to  the  ract  that  the 
intelligence  and  character  of  the  masses  are  incomparably  lower  than  the 
intelligence  and  character  of  the  few  who  produce  something  valuable  for 
the  community. 

I  trust  that  posterity  will  read  these  statements  with  a  feeling  of 
proud  and  justified  superiority. 


€Ut’s  not  alone  the  things  you  see  but  the  people 
you  meet  that  make  travel  interesting 


Stop— and  Listen! 

Condensed  from  The  Rotarian 
Morris  Markey 

Author  of  “This  Country  of  Yours,”  “Manhattan  Reporter,”  etc. 


Remember  the  little  signs,  “Pic¬ 
ture  Ahead,”  formerly  placed 
along  the  road  by  an  enter¬ 
prising  camera  company  ?  Those  signs 
emphasized  the  scenic  aspects  of 
travel,  invited  the  tourist  to  slow 
down  and  absorb  the  visual  beau¬ 
ties  of  the  landscape.  But  I’m  in 
favor  of  putting  up  signs  that  m  ake 
an  appeal  to  the  leisurely  and  re¬ 
ceptive  ear.  A  sign  like  this,  for 
instance: 

Stop  —  and  Listen! 

Let  me  clarify  this  “listening” 
idea  a  bit.  Fve  driven  an  automo¬ 
bile  into  nearly  every  corner  of 
America,  and,  being  human,  I  often 
yarn  about  my  travels.  But  some¬ 
how  I  never  find  myself  describing 
the  glories  of  Yosemite  or  the  by¬ 
ways  of  Old  New  Orleans.  My  rec¬ 
ollections  run  to  the  odd  and  inter¬ 
esting  people  I  have  met,  the  things 
they  said,  the  way  they  regarded 
this  business  of  existence. 

Often  I  hear  someone  remark, 
“Well,  I  could  travel  10,000  miles 
and  never  run  into  anybody  like 
your  Cap’n  Mike.”  But  it  is  my 
point  that  anybody  can  run  into 
old  Cap’n  Mikes,  and  derive  much 
profit  and  amusement  thereby,  if 
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only  it  be  remembered  that  motor¬ 
ing  for  pleasure  is  a  matter  of  ears 
as  well  as  eyes. 

Of  course,  in  order  to  listen  you 
have  to  do  some  talking;  and  most 
Americans  find  it  hard  to  fail  into 
natural  conversation  with  somebody 
they  never  saw  before.  But  once 
you’ve  accomplished  the  feat  a  tew 
times,  its  difficulties  fade.  You  must 
work  out  your  own  set  of  opening 
gambits  —  a  friendly  remark  about 
crops,  politics,  or  even  the  weather. 
Probably  you’ll  quickly  abandon 
any  fixed  technique,  and  let  your  new 
acquaintanceships  spring  naturally 
out  of  the  immediate  situation. 

If  I’m  driving  along  and  come  to 
a  farm  that  looks  interesting,  I  often 
pay  a  call.  The  first  time,  I  felt 
very  much  the  intruder.  I  asked 
for  a  drink  of  water,  praised,  its 
qualities  and  said  that  I  should  like 
to  rest  for  a  moment  under  the  well 
tree.  Soon  I  found  myself  rocking 
on  the  porch  with  the  farmer  and 
his  family.  New  company  was  a 
treat  to  them.  For  my  own  part,  I 
learned  more  about  the  problems  of 
dairy  farmers  in  an  hour  than  I 
could  have  learned  in  a  month  of 
reading. 

5  E.  JVacker  Drive,  Chicago ,  III. 
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Once  I  stopped  beside  a  one- 
room  schoolhouse  on  the  Dakota 
plains.  School  was  letting  out  for 
the  day;  the  teacher,  hardly  more 
than  a  girl  herself,  came  out  to  pull 
down  the  flag,  and  I  grinned  at  her. 
She  smiled,  a  trifle  warily,  but  I 
managed  to  look  not  very  danger¬ 
ous  and  soon  we  were  sitting  on  the 
steps  and  she  was  talking. 

In  an  amazing  fashion  that  young 
woman  poured  out  her  aching  dreams 
to  me,  a  total  stranger.  I  marveled 
at  her  candor,  but  understood  it. 
To  her  I  was  simply  a  bird  of  pas¬ 
sage  who  would  disappear  in  a  few 
moments.  She  could  say  things  to 
me  that  she  could  never  say  to  her 
family  or  her  neighbors,  who  might 
laugh  at  her,  or  chide  her  for  her 
silly  ambitions.  She  wanted  to  be, 
of  all  things,  a  hostess  on  an  air¬ 
liner.  She  knew  perfectly  well  that 
she  never  would  be.  But  she  just 
needed  to  talk  about  her  most  fer¬ 
vent  dreams.  And  as  she  talked  she 
drew  for  me  the  whole,  wistful  life 
of  a  one-room-school  teacher  in  the 
empty  reaches  of  Dakota. 

Another  time  as  I  was  driving 
through  North  Carolina  a  man  waved 
at  me,  wanting  a  lift.  Now  I  am 
not  often  hospitable  to  hitchhikers, 
but  this  fellow  was  different;  he 
was  waving  with  a  baseball  catch¬ 
er’s  mitt,  and  I  like  baseball.  He 
turned  out  to  be  a  ball  player,  just 
released  by  one  of  the  big-league 
teams. 

“Why?”  I  asked. 

“Mister,”  he  said  solemnly,  “I’m 


the  best  catcher  in  the  world,  and 
last  year  I  hit  .396  in  the  Pied¬ 
mont  League.”  He  paused,  shook 
his  head  sadly.  “But  on  the  base 
paths  I’m  just  a  plain  fool.  I  run 
slow  and  at  the  wrong  time.  I  just 
can’t  seem  to  make  it.” 

I  couldn’t  help  laughing,  and  he 
laughed,  so  we  were  friends.  In  the 
winter  he  was  a  salesman  for  a  soft- 
drink  concern  and  he  knew  every¬ 
body  in  the  hot-dog  stands  along 
our  way.  Presently  I  was  meeting 
a  rare  assortment  of  people  —  hill¬ 
billies,  pretty  waitresses,  local  poli¬ 
ticians,  and  gaffers  renowned  for 
wit  and  wisdom.  Incidentally,  I  ate 
an  unholy  amount  of  barbecued 
pork  and  quaffed  many  strange  and 
nameless  potations.  As  we  drew  near 
to  Columbia,  S.  C.,  my  friend  was 
struck  with  an  idea.  He  had  heard 
that  the  manager  of  the  Columbia 
team  needed  a  catcher.  “In  this 
league,”  he  said,  “I  could  just  hit 
home  runs.  You  don’t  have  to  think 
on  the  bases  if  you  put  the  ball  out 
of  the  park.” 

We  found  the  manager,  and  my 
man  got  the  job.  Regretfully  I  told 
him  good-bye.  I  watched  the  box 
scores  that  summer,  and  to  my 
great  delight  my  friend  hit  44  homers. 

Once,  driving  through  Wyoming, 
I  saw  an  unmistakable  cowboy  ly¬ 
ing  on  the  ground  beside  his  dozing 
horse.  The  prairie  was  dotted  with 
grazing  cattle.  I  never  had  met  a 
genuine  working  cowboy,  and  so  I 
strolled  over.  He  was  reading  a 
book,  which  did  not  seem  to  fit  pre- 
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cisely  into  the  picture.  The  book 
was  Owen  Wister’s  ^The  Virginian . 
I  asked  him  how  he  liked  it. 

He  shook  his  head.  “It  don’t  go 
down  with  me,”  he  said  with  quiet 
finality. 

I  sat  down  on  the  ground  beside 
him.  “Why?”  I  asked. 

j 

“Three  hundred  and  eighty-one 
pages  about  cowpunchers,”  he  said, 
“and  they  never  punch  any  cows. 
They  rustle  horses,  and  shoot  a  lot 
and  fall  in  love.  But  not  a  durned 
one  of  them  ever  does  an  honest 
lick  of  work.” 

I  asked  him  how  he  would  go 
about  spinning  such  a  yarn,  and 
for  the  next  two  hours  heard  an  en¬ 
thralling,  detailed  story  of  the  daily 
life  of  modern  cowpunchers. 

Later  that  same  day  I  saw  a  sign 
that  said  “Fresh  Honey.”  I  called 
on  the  beekeeper  and  spent  an  in¬ 
teresting  hour  learning  about  bees. 
I  have  talked  to  hardpan  miners 
struggling  to  find  a  few  grains  of 
the  precious  yellow  dust  in  the  ghost 
towns  of  Southern  California.  One 
of  my  favorite  sports  on  the  road  is 
talking  to  the  mayors  of  small  towns. 
How  do  I  manage  it?  Well,  I  just 
walk  into  the  town  hall,  ask  for  the 
mayor  and  inquire  how  things  are 
going  in  his  neighborhood. 

Among  my  acquaintances  are 
Mississippi  boatmen,  an  old  crone 
who  makes  candlewick  spreads  in 
the  mountains  of  North  Georgia, 
and  an  evangelist  preacher  touring 
the  small  towns  of  Indiana  with  a 
tent  show.  That  preacher  —  I  re¬ 


member  him  all  right.  I  pulled  up 
when  I  saw  his  tent  and  went  in  to 
sit  on  a  wooden  bench  under  a 
smoky  kerosene  lantern.  He  was  an 
enormous  man,  a  former  prizefighter; 
his  act  was  to  dress  up  like  the 
angel  Gabriel  and  fight  three  rounds 
against  a  big  Negro  dressed  in  a 
brilliant  red  devil’s  suit,  tail  and 
all.  After  the  sermon,  I  went  around 
back  and  got  to  talking  with  the 
Reverend  Gabriel,  who  had  a  lot 
to  say  about  the  evils  of  a  sinful 
world. 

Presently  our  talk  turned  to  the 
economic  status  of  the  evangelist 
business.  It  was  not  a  happy  tale. 
Times  were  hard  as  iron.  Some¬ 
times,  indeed,  he  was  tempted  to 
give  up  and  go  into  some  more  lu¬ 
crative  line  of  work.  We  argued  the 
case  for  many  hours,  and  when  we 
parted,  firm  friends  forever,  he  was 
convinced  that  he  must  carry  on  the 
good  work,  regardless  of  temporal 
rewards. 

I  have  sketched  a  few  portraits 
of  Americans  who  stand  so  vividly 
in  my  memory,  because  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  such  encounters 
may  befall  anybody  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  seek  them.  Of  course, 
if  you  would  really  know  your  fel¬ 
low  countrymen,  you  must  have  an 
honest,  sincere  curiosity  about  them 
—  a  curiosity  quite  distinct  from 
mere  inquisitive  prying  into  their 
affairs.  Given  that  curiositv,  you 
need  only  to  be  friendly  without 
gush,  frank  without  boldness,  able 
to  share  laughter  or  to  sympathize, 
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in  decent  moderation,  with  prob¬ 
lems  that  are  not  really  your  concern. 

Many  diligent  tourists  have  looked 
at  every  vista,  gazed  upon  every 
mighty  panorama,  and  still  have 
only  the  vaguest  idea  of  what  Amer¬ 
ica  is  really  like.  To  understand  his 
native  land,  a  man  must  under¬ 
stand  the  people  who  inhabit  it: 
their  character  and  their  way  of 


•  Si 

life,  their  humors  and  their  opin¬ 
ions  of  the  things  that  are.  And  this 
much-to-be-desired  understanding 
will  be  gained  soonest  by  the  trav¬ 
eler  who  goes  about  the  world  with 
his  ear  expectantly  cocked  for  the 
homely  murmur  of  human  conver¬ 
sation,  come  upon  suddenly,  fa¬ 
miliarly,  though  from  the  lips  of 
strangers. 


The  Firemen  Come  Before  the  Fire 

Condensed  from  This  Week  Magazine 


Paul  JV.  Kearney 


f  in  the  fall  two  firemen  come 
tapping  at  your  door,  by  all 
.  means  let  them  in.  They  are 
visiting  you  in  their  spick-and-span 
uniforms  simply  because  they  want 
to  avoid  a  later  call  in  rubber  coats 
and  boots.  Their  call  indicates  that 
your  city  has  joined  the  increasing 
number  of  communities  in  which 
firemen  are  offering  the  courtesy 
of  a  voluntary  dwelling  inspection 
with  an  eye  to  eliminating  the  more 
flagrant  fire  hazards.  They  do  it 
mostly  on  their  own  time,  without 
extra  pay,  but  they  don’t  mind  that 
at  all  because  they  have  found  that 
it  is  the  best  way  to  cut  in  half  the 
number  of  midnight  runs  to  resi¬ 
dential  blazes. 

When  the  Cincinnati  Fire  De¬ 
partment  inaugurated  its  volun¬ 
tary  home  inspection  program,  five 


truck  loads  of  combustible  rubbish 
were  carted  from  a  single  house  — 
fourteen  truck  loads  from  another! 

In  the  first  Providence  cam¬ 
paign,  covering  six  weeks,  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  incinerator  received  from 
householders  (over  and  above  nor¬ 
mal  collections)  1680  tons  of  burn¬ 
able  trash  (43  pounds  per  home), 
including  discarded  furniture  of 
every  description,  old  clothing, 
books,  newspapers.  And  with  them 
went  hundreds  of  potential  fires, 
for  the  annual  dwelling  fires  in  the 
city  promptly  dropped  from  550  to 
201.  One  item,  for  instance,  was 
nearly  1000  dried-out,  tinderlike 
Christmas  trees  which  had  been 
in  cellars  for  nine  months. 

Another  was  a  grand  total  of 
2800  “retired”  mattresses. 

If  an  ancient  mattress  doesn’t 
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sound  very  dangerous,  consider  the 
case  of  a  retired  fire  inspector  in 
Brooklyn  who  one  night  discovered 
a  faint  haze  hanging  over  his  bed. 
When  he  threw  back  the  covers  he 
found  a  burned  spot  in  the  sheet. 
Underneath,  much  of  the  mattress 
was  too  hot  to  touch.  He  dragged 
it  into  the  yard  and  doused  it  with 
water,  but  in  the  morning  it  was 
practically  consumed  —  by  spon¬ 
taneous  ignition  from  within. 

In  Pennsylvania  a  hotel  was 
burned  to  the  ground  by  a  spon¬ 
taneous  fire  known  to  have  started 
in  a  pile  of  mattresses  in  the  base¬ 
ment.  And  enough  other  cases  of 
spontaneous  ignition  have  been  re¬ 
ported  to  convince  anybody  that  a 
dirty  mattress  is  not  a  good  thing  to 
put  away  in  the  cellar  or  attic 
where  it  may  not  be  seen  for 
months. 

Lots  of  other  things  ignite  spon¬ 
taneously  under  the  right  condi¬ 
tions.  Some  kind  of  vegetable  or 
animal  oil  or  combustible  material 
—  just  enough  air,  but  not  too 
much  - — just  enough  moisture,  but 
not  too  much  —  and  off  it  goes!  In- 
Massachusetts  a  cloth  bag  from  a 
sugar-cured  ham  set  fire  to  a  rub¬ 
bish  barrel  in  which  it  was  dis¬ 
carded.  In  New  Jersey  a  roll  of 
burlap  from  a  new  rose  bush  started 
to  burn  on  a  cellar  table.  In  New 
York  and  a  dozen  other  places 


stacks  of  old  newspapers  have  been 
discovered  burning  upward  from 
the  center.  Trash,  in  short,  is  the 
nesting  place  of  spontaneous  igni¬ 
tion  —  a  fire  breeder  and  a  fire 
spreader  as  well. 

That  is  why  firemen  the  country 
over  are  now  offering  householders 
a  free  annual  fire  inspection.  Origi¬ 
nated  by  Chief  Daniel  B.  Tierney, 
of  Arlington,  Mass.,  some  15  years 
ago,  this  plan  has  reduced  fire 
losses  so  effectively  that  more  than 
20  other  cities  have  adopted  it  and 
it  is  now  sponsored  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Association  of  Fire  Chiefs. 
(Such  inspections  usually  include 
the  electric  wiring  and  fuse  box, 
the  heating  plant,  the  chimney, 
and  other  danger  points,  as  well  as 
trash  accumulated  in  cellar  and 
attic.) 

In  every  other  city  where  the 
plan  has  been  tried,  the  result  has 
been  virtually  a  50  percent  re¬ 
duction  in  the  number  of  dwelling 
fires  as  well  as  in  the  total  damage. 

This  is  no  small  result  in  a  nation 
which  has  1000  dwelling  fires  a  day 
—  which  has  burned  more  than  a 
billion  dollars’  worth  of  homes  in  the 
last  decade  —  which  has  seen  resi¬ 
dential  blazes  increase  40  percent 
since  1925.  And  it  is  in  residential 
blazes  that  75  percent  of  our  fire 
deaths  (half  of  them  children) 
occur. 
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Middle  Age:  When  you  begin  to  exchange  your  emotions  for  symptoms . 

—  Irvin  S.  Cobb 


Pro 

and  Shall  We  Curb  the  Chain  Stores? 
Con 

An  anti-chain-store  law ,  sponsored  by  Representative  Wright 
Patman  of  Texas,  is  to  be  the  first  bill  put  before  the  House  when 
Congress  convenes  in  January.  Its  friends  and  enemies  both  agree 
that  the  taxes  it  proposes  will  force  the  great  national  chains  to  cur¬ 
tail  their  operations  drastically . 

This  is  the  climax  of  a  ten-year  battle  between  independents  and 
the  chains.  Behind  smoke  screens  of  rhetoric ,  both  sides  are  bidding 
frantically  for  public  support.  For  that  reason  Mr.  Pro  and  Mr.  Con 
this  month  debate  the  angles  of  the  feud  that  affect  the  average  man 
and  woman.  Since  chains  do  2$ percent  of  American  retail  business . 
this  fight  is  important  to  all  our  pocketbooks.  The  question  is: 

Will  it  furtJi  er  the  general  welfare  to  have  the  Patman  hill 
force  interstate  chain  stores  out  of  large-scale  operations? 

Neither  Mr.  Pro  nor  Mr.  Con  has  any  axe  to  grind  here.  They 
are  merely  trying  to  make  sense  for  each  side. 


Mr.  Pro  Attacks  the  Chains : 

“  TjTN  our  democracy  general  wel¬ 
fare  means  maximum  oppor- 

JJL  tunities  for  communities  and 
individuals  to  paddle  their  own  ca¬ 
noes  and  get  as  far  as  native  energy 
and  brains  will  take  them.  That  is 
why  great  chain-store  organizations 
are  poison. 

“Look  at  your  own  community. 
Thirty  years  ago  local  merchants 
sold  you  your  groceries,  shoes,  no¬ 
tions,  tacks,  smokes  and  ashtrays. 
They  knew  you  and  your  needs 
personally,  extended  credit,  bor¬ 
rowed  from  local  bankers,  hired  local 
lawyers,  bought  insurance  from  lo¬ 
cal  brokers,  gave  money  and  time 
to  local  civic  and  charitable  activ¬ 


ities,  had  a  stake  in  the  commu¬ 
nity’s  welfare  and  behaved  as  if 
they  knew  it.  Their  clerks  learned 
retailing  in  all  its  phases  and  often 
went  into  business  on  their  own, 
stepping  up  competition  as  the  com¬ 
munity  grew.  It  was  a  flexible,  free, 
growth-provoking  setup,  as  healthy 
and  limber  as  a  flourishing  young 
tree. 

“Now  look  at  the  same  commu¬ 
nity.  National  chains  occupy  most 
of  the  good  corners  and  do  the 
lion’s  share  of  business.  The  surviv¬ 
ing  independent  scrapes  along  on 
what  is  left.  Chains  give  good  value. 
But  only  to  the  customer  as  an 
individual.  Not  as  a  member  of  the 
community  he  lives  in.  They  bor¬ 
row  from  huge  New  York  banks, 
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buy  insurance  from  metropolitan 
brokers,  contribute  to  local  causes 
only  when  popular  resentment  forces 
them  to.  Because  their  inventories 
are  kept  at  a  fast-moving  minimum, 
they  pay  lower  taxes  than  most 
independents.  If  the  community 
hits  hard  luck,  they  close  up.  They 
can  do  that  because  they  have  no 
more  roots  than  a  toadstool. 

“And  they  stifle  opportunity  for 
local  boys.  Going  into  retail  busi¬ 
ness  for  yourself  in  a  chain-ridden 
town  appeals  only  to  the  foolish. 
Their  clerks  stay  clerks,  for  wages 
that  average  lower  than  those  paid 
by  the  independent  retailer  down 
the  street.  Exceptional  intelligence 
is  a  handicap.  One  great  national 
chain  head  has  admitted  publicly 
that  his  company  doesn’t  want 
bright  boys  —  it  wants  plodders, 
dutiful  machines.  Another  chain  in¬ 
tentionally  passes  by  boys  who  did 
better  than  average  in  their  studies. 

“Forced  to  abandon  a  lot  of 
stores  by  an  adverse  state  law,  a 
national  chain  recently  tried  to  get 
the  local  managers  to  take  them. 
The  managers  wouldn’t.  They  knew 
they  were  just  glorified  clerks,  with 
no  training  in  either  buying  or  ini¬ 
tiative,  and  so  were  rightly  afraid 
of  striking  out  on  their  own.  That 
is  what  chains  do  to  the  traditional 
American  spirit. 

“Instinctive  repugnance  for  that 
sort  of  thing  is  what  makes  so  many 
people  uncomfortable  about  chain 
stores,  even  though  they  patronize 
them.  Americans  long  since  learned 


to  mistrust  overweening  bigness  out¬ 
side  public  control.  No  nation  can 
afford  to  see  its  supply  of  food,  for 
instance,  dominated  by  private  or¬ 
ganizations  bent  on  power  and  prof¬ 
its,  with  little  legal  accountability 
to  the  nation. 

“And  dominate  is  the  word.  Take 
relations  between  chain  stores  and 
food  producers.  Chains  sell  over  a 
third  of  the  food  retailed  in  the 
United  States.  With  such  huge  block 
purchasing  power,  they  can  virtu¬ 
ally  dictate  the  price  that  the  farmer 
gets  for  his  crop.  Besides,  semi- 
monopolistic  buyers  naturally  pre¬ 
fer  to  do  business  with  large-scale 
producers  who  can  contract  for  huge 
deliveries.  That  tends  to  leave  the 
small  food-grower  only  the  inde¬ 
pendent  wholesaler  and  retailer  for 
his  market.  And  their  prices  are 
forced  way  down  by  the  chains’ 
underselling  to  the  consumer.  The 
same  thing  goes  for  the  small  proc¬ 
essor  and  manufacturer.  The  town 
housewife,  born  on  a  small  farm, 
married  to  a  small  shoe  manufac¬ 
turer,  who  buys  from  chains  to  save 
ten  cents  a  day  is  doing  her  bit  to 
destroy  the  independence  of  her 
farmer-father  and  her  husband. 

“Chain-store  history  includes  se¬ 
cret  kickbacks  disguised  as  ‘  adver¬ 
tising  appropriations’  bludgeoned 
out  of  large  producers  — •  much  like 
the  old  Standard  Oil’s  secret  re¬ 
bates  from  railroads.  Also  the  smoth¬ 
ering  of  independent  competition 
in  one  community  by  selling  below 
cost  while  supporting  the  profitless 
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stores  by  earnings  from  stores  else¬ 
where.  Also  a  bad  record  for  selling 
short- weight  more  often  than  over¬ 
weight  —  worse  than  that  of  inde¬ 
pendents  on  even  the  most  favor¬ 
able  figures.  That  is  usually  attributed 
to  the  chains’  hard  dealing  with 
their  own  store  managers. 

“Even  when  chains  lend  the  orig¬ 
inal  producer  a  hand  —  as  in  recent 
campaigns  to  stimulate  consumer¬ 
buying  of  overproduced  crops  — 
the  ease  with  which  they  combine 
forces  and  the  tremendous  pressure 
they  put  on  the  market  are  omi¬ 
nous.  If  they  can  get  together  so 
readily  to  do  one  kind  of  job, 
heaven  help  us  when  they  decide 
clandestinely  to  get  together  for  an¬ 
other  kind  of  job. 

“The  Patman  bill  will  not  neces¬ 
sarily  put  any  chains  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  It  merely  forces  them  to  cut 
down  to  operating  within  any  one 
state  they  may  choose.  Some  chains 
have  three  or  four  hundred  stores 
in  certain  of  the  big  states.  They 
could  still  show  profits  on  the  two 
hundred  to  which  Patman  Act 
taxes  might  reduce  them.  That 
would  leave  them  plenty  of  outlets 
to  avail  themselves  of  most  of  the 
legitimate  advantages  of  mass  pur¬ 
chase  and  centralized  management. 
The  producer  may  get  a  better  break 
when  numerous  intrastate  chains 
are  competing  fiercely  for  his  goods. 
The  overgrown  national  chains  make 
the  market  to  suit  themselves  at 
present. 

“Only  federal  legislation  can  whit¬ 


tle  the  big  chains  down  to  size.  The 
low  scales  of  most  state  chain-store 
taxes  show  how  little  chance  the 
average  state  has  of  doing  anything 
effective  against  the  chains’  lobbies. 

“The  Patman  bill’s  enemies  in¬ 
sist  that  to  break  up  the  chains 
means  turning  retail  distribution 
over  to  inefficient,  gouging  inde¬ 
pendents.  That  is  no  danger  be¬ 
cause  of  the  consumer-cooperative 
movement.  Wherever  the  distribu¬ 
tion  mechanism  of  producer-whole¬ 
saler-retailer  proves  inefficient  or 
greedy,  consumer-cooperatives  al¬ 
ways  crop  up.  In  Sweden  the  co-ops 
keep  private  retailers  very  much  on 
their  good  behavior.  The  same  thing 
has  already  been  happening  in  the 
United  States  in  various  fields. 
With  the  American  consumer  hold¬ 
ing  that  club,  chain-store  prices  are 
not  necessary  as  consumer  protec¬ 
tion. 

“It  boils  down  this  way:  In  al¬ 
lowing  huge  chains  to  exist  because 
the  bargains  in  the  windows  are  so 
temptingly  priced,  the  American 
nation  is  being  penny-wise  and 
pound-foolish.  Too  many  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  you  get  from  chain  stores 
are  taken  out  of  the  hides  of  the 
original  producers  and  the  chain 
store’s  employes.  Your  community 
pays  for  all  that.  You  pay,  although 
you  may  not  feel  it.  It  is  taken  oft 
the  community’s  balance  sheet  in 
lack  of  local  enterprise,  in  lowered 
wages  and  profits,  in  lowered  prices 
for  the  things  your  community  pro¬ 
duces.” 
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Mr.  Con  Defends  the  Chains: 

“FHT~1HE  INDEPENDENT  retailer  is 
usually  a  nice  fellow.  But  is 
JL  he  nice  enough  to  inspire  all 
his  fellow  citizens  to  subsidize  him 
out  of  their  own  pocketbooks?  Or 
shouldn’t  he  —  like  everybody  else 
—  have  to  prove  his  value  to  soci¬ 
ety  in  open  competition,  regardless 
of  sentiment? 

“That  is  the  fundamental  issue 
here.  The  reasoning  behind  anti¬ 
chain-store  legislation  would  be 
clearer  if  collection  boxes  were 
placed  at  each  independent  retail¬ 
er’s  door  where  you  could  drop  in 
your  daily  dime. 

“Nobody  has  yet  successfully  de¬ 
nied  one  basic  fact  —  the  nation¬ 
wide  chain  supplies  your  needs  more 
efficiently  than  pre-chain-store  inde¬ 
pendents  ever  did  or  could.  Greater 
efficiency  means  lower  prices.  By 
mass  purchase,  skillful  centralized 
management  and  imaginative  mer¬ 
chandising,  chains  have  revolution¬ 
ized  retailing.  That  is  how  they 
have  penetrated  everywhere  and 
why  their  success  has  infuriated  the 
incompetent  independent,  who  badly 
needed  a  scapegoat. 

“It  is  an  appalling  fact  that 
every  year  one  third  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  retailers  go  broke.  But  it 
isn’t  chain  stores  that  force  them  to 
the  wall.  The  same  proportion  failed 
long  before  chains  became  nation¬ 
ally  important.  That  unhappy  yearly 
third  should  never  have  risked  their 
capital  in  the  first  place.  There  is  no 


point  in  asking  society  to  pay  out 
half  a  billion  dollars  a  year  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  rescue  them. 

“The  more  enterprising  independ¬ 
ent  is  doing  all  right  these  days.  He 
offers  the  convenience  of  charge  ac¬ 
counts  and  delivery  service.  In  his 
store  you  often  can  buy  many  spe¬ 
cialties  the  chains  won’t  handle 
because  they  aren’t  big-selling  items. 
Very  likely  he  has  joined  a  ‘volun¬ 
tary  chain.’  Throughout  the  country 
these  federations  of  independents 
are  proving  they  can  match  regular 
chains  at  their  own  game.  The  mem¬ 
bers  operate  their  own  stores  —  but 
in  a  modern,  efficient  way  with  mass 
purchasing  and  centralized  mer¬ 
chandising  and  distributing  services. 

“The  more  these  independent 
federations  are  able  to  cut  costs  and 
prices  in  competing  with  regular 
chains,  the  better  off  the  consumer 
is.  What  he  cannot  afford  is  special 
privilege  laws  that  prevent  free  com¬ 
petition  for  his  favor  and  force  him 
to  subsidize  outmoded  inefficiency. 
To  return  to  slow-moving,  piece¬ 
meal-buying,  independent  retailers 
because  they  can’t  keep  up  with  the 
procession  would  be  like  wrecking 
all  electric-light  plants  because  they 
are  tough  on  candlestick  makers. 
Or  worse,  since  subsidizing  of  inde¬ 
pendents  amounts  to  taxing  people 
with  small  incomes  —  the  chains’ 
best  customers  —  for  the  benefit  of 
a  special  class. 

“The  nation-wide  chain  is  gener¬ 
ally  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
efficient  distributing  organization  in 
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the  world.  Flow  little  it  charges  for 
its  services  is  not  generally  appreci¬ 
ated.  For  the  whole  chain  held  — 
dime  stores,  mail-order,  grocery, 
shoe,  cigar,  drug  stores  and  so  on  — 
it  averages  less  than  four  percent  of 
the  dollar  you  spend.  The  A  &  P, 
largest  of  grocery  chains,  gets  little 
over  one  percent. 

“To  abolish  national  chains  would 
mean  a  lowering  of  the  standard  of 
living  and  the  curtailing  of  highly 
important  markets.  When  it  costs 
more  to  get  butter,  meat  and  fruit 
from  producer  to  consumer  —  as  it 
will  if  the  big  chains  wanish  —  peo¬ 
ple  on  minimum  incomes  will  have 
to  eat  less  butter,  meat  and  fruit. 
The  dairy  farmer,  cattle  rancher 
and  fruit  grower  will  have  part  of 
their  market  ruthlessly  wiped  out. 
And  that  is  bad  medicine  for  the 
whole  nation. 

“Chain-store  enemies  work  up 
much  sentiment  about  the  old-time 
retailer  who  was  the  backbone  of 
the  community.  But,  as  A.  A.  Berle 
recently  pointed  out,  in  many  cases 
the  old-time  retailer  in  the  small 
town  was  a  rank  monopolist.  His 
customers  had  to  buy  from  him  at 
his  prices.  When  the  automobile  ar¬ 
rived,  they  could  shop  further  afield 
and  he  felt  his  first  competition. 

“Then  there  is  the  old  wail  about 
‘taking  money  out  of  town.’  John 
T.  Flynn,  liberal  economist,  blew 
that  sky-high  seven  years  ago.  You 
don’t  even  need  pencil  and  paper: 

“Buy  a  can  of  soup —  10  cents 
—  from  an  independent.  The  inde¬ 


pendent  keeps  2  cents  for  his  rent, 
payroll,  taxes,  profit  and  so  on  and 
sends  8  cents  to  the  wholesaler  to 
pay  for  the  soup.  Maybe  it  is  a  local 
wholesaler,  who  keeps  half  a  cent 
for  himself  and  sends  the  balance  to 
the  soup-maker  —  at  most,  2^T  cents 
stays  in  town.  Buy  the  same  can  of 
soup  from  a  chain  store  —  8  cents 
retail  price.  You  have  already  saved 
2  cents  that  stays  in  your  pocket  or 
gets  spent  on  the  local  movie  or 
something — stays  in  town,  anyway. 
But  part  of  the  chain’s  8  cents  also 
stays  in  town  —  at  least  8/10  of  a 
cent  to  cover  taxes,  payroll,  rent, 
light  bill  and  so  on.  Because  the 
chain  buys  cheaper,  ships  and  sells 
more  efficiently  than  the  lone-wolf 
retailer,  a  minimum  of  2.8  cents 
stays,  compared  to  a  maximum  of 
2.5  cents  from  the  independent 
transaction.  Moreover,  low-priced 
chain  stores  are  one  of  the  small 
town’s  greatest  assets  in  attracting 
automobile  trade  from  the  surround¬ 
ing  country. 

“When  department  stores  first 
appeared,  small  shopkeepers  tried 
to  get  them  outlawed  —  then  they 
fought  mail-order  houses  and  house- 
to-house  selling.  But  the  consum¬ 
er’s  instinct  for  getting  the  most  for 
his  money  won  out.  For  instance,  he 
can’t  see  why  he  should  pay  for 
wholesalers’  expensive  staff's  of  sales¬ 
men;  both  the  federated  independ¬ 
ents  and  the  regular  chains  have 
cut  out  most  of  that  expense  and 
passed  the  saving  along  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  That  is  just  one  sample  of  the 
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way  mass  buying  and  distribution 
saves  your  money  for  you. 

“Granted  that  chains  have  not 
been  angels  in  the  past.  But  recent 
fair-trade  laws  (the  federal  Miller- 
Tydings  law  and  numerous  similar 
state  laws)  and  anti-kickback  laws 
(the  federal  Robinson-Patman  act) 
have  blunted  their  most  dangerous 
claws. 

“Mr.  Pro  relies  on  the  threat  of 
consumer  cooperatives  to  keep  in¬ 
dependents  in  line  when  chain  com¬ 
petition  is  eliminated.  That  is  du¬ 
bious.  For  if  the  independents’ 
lobby  can  get  chain  stores  taxed 
out  of  existence  today,  why  couldn’t 
they  get  embarrassing  consumers’ 
cooperatives  outlawed  tomorrow? 

“To  slap  punitive  taxes  on  stores 
that  give  the  best  money’s  worth  is 
not  free  competition  —  it  is  the  kind 
of  economics  characteristic  of  fas¬ 
cist  countries.  It  is  forcing  society 
to  pay  unwilling  tribute  to  an  un¬ 
holy  alliance  between  small-time 
inefficiency  and  government. 


“As  for  the  monopoly  menace  — 
follow  Mr.  Pro’s  advice  and  look  at 
your  community.  Kress,  Wool- 
worth  and  Kresge  are  fighting  for 
the  variety-store  trade.  A  &  P, 
Kroger,  First  National  and  others 
are  fighting  for  the  grocery  trade. 
Sears  and  Montgomery  Ward  are 
fighting  for  the  mail-order  depart¬ 
ment  store  trade.  Among  them, 
chains  do  hardly  a  quarter  of  Amer¬ 
ican  retail  business.  The  federated 
independents  are  fighting  back  like 
wildcats  these  days.  That  battle 
gives  you  a  fine  chance  of  getting 
the  best  dollar’s  worth  the  market 
affords. 

“The  best  thing  for  the  average 
man  to  do  is  to  stand  on  the  side¬ 
lines,  cheer  on  the  gladiators  —  and 
save  money.  After  all,  if  he  is  so 
certain  that  chain  stores  are  a  bad 
thing,  no  law  is  necessary  to  sup¬ 
press  them.  They  would  all  fold  up 
tomorrow  if  the  public  felt  strongly 
enough  about  it  to  stop  patronizing 
them.” 


❖ 

A  miniature  courtroom  installed  in  Brooklyn’s  Public  School  146  — 
complete  with  bar,  jury  box,  witness  chair  and  press  box  —  has  proved 
successful  in  teaching  children  to  appreciate  the  services  of  their  neighbor¬ 
hood  policemen.  Children  serve  on  juries  to  try  playmates  who  have  been 
fighting,  climbing  fences,  or  otherwise  committing  breaches  of  playground 
peace.  Those  found  guilty  are  sent  to  jail  —  a  rope  and  wood  enclosure  — 
for  sentences  of  from  5  to  45  minutes. 

Coming  from  neighborhoods  where  the  policeman  is  considered  an  en¬ 
emy,  these  children  have  learned  from  their  own  court  that  the  police  are 
really  public  servants.  They  have  even  formed  a  make-believe  police  force, 
from  which  it  is  a  disgrace  to  be  dropped  for  misbehavior. 

—  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 


Daily  Except  Sundays 

Condensed  from  the  book  of  the  same  title  by 

Ed  Streeter 

Author  of  “Dere  Mable” 


“^he  confirmed  commuter  starts 
his  preparations  the  night  be- 
-  fore.  As  he  snaps  out  the  light 
he  makes  resolutions.  Tomorrow 
the  first  whirr  of  the  alarm  clock 
will  make  him  leap  from  his  bed  like 
a  salmon.  He  will  take  up  his  morn¬ 
ing  exercises  again.  He  will  find 
time  to  fool  with  the  children  for  a 
moment  after  breakfast.  And,  on 
top  of  all  this,  he  will  catch  an  earlier 
train.  He  will  be  at  his  desk  to  greet 
the  boys,  instead  of  hurrying  past 
them,  hoping  they  won’t  notice  him. 

When  the  alarm  clock  rings  next 
morning,  however,  his  mind  is  as 
uncontrollable  as  a  puppy.  There  is 
no  use  reminding  it  of  last  night’s 
resolutions.  It  won’t  understand. 
First  it  must  spend  several  minutes 
studying  the  pattern  of  the  sunlight 
on  the  ceiling.  Then  it  checks  up 
the  time  available  for  dressing  and 
eating.  It  reviews  ten  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  finally  decides  that, 
by  cutting  corners  here  and  there, 
the  job  can  be  done  more  quickly 
on  this  particular  morning.  The 
time  thus  saved  is  spent  in  further 
study  of  the  lights  on  the  ceiling. 

Then,  mysteriously,  something 
clicks.  The  feet  shoot  out  from  under 
the  bedclothes.  As  they  touch  the 
cold  floor  the  Commuter  becomes  a 


different  man.  He  is  now  engaged  in 
what  is  technically  known  as  Work¬ 
ing  Up  Tension. 

His  family  flees  discreetly  at  the 
sound  of  his  pattering  feet.  For  the 
next  40  minutes  they  cease  to  be 
individuals.  The  world  revolves 
around  the  Master.  All  effort  is 
concentrated  on  getting  him  out  of 
the  house,  complete  with  hat,  coat 
and  brief  case  (unopened).  He  has 
to  be  assembled  like  a  Ford  as  he 
moves  steadily  from  bed  to  train. 
Mistakes  cannot  be  corrected.  For 
he,  like  General  Grant,  cannot  turn 
back. 

When  —  bathed,  shaved,  and 
dressed  —  he  enters  the  dining  room, 
he  is  at  his  peak.  The  bread  shoots 
into  the  toaster.  The  bell  is  rung. 
Loving  hands  push  food  before  him. 
Others  snatch  the  morning  paper 
from  Mother  and  prop  it  against 
the  artificial  fruit  so  that  he  who 
runs  may  read. 

The  orange  juice  is  in.  It’s  down. 
He  crouches  on  the  edge  of  his  chair. 
His  arms  move  with  rhythmic  swift¬ 
ness.  Bacon,  eggs,  toast,  coffee.  No 
jamming.  No  crowding.  He  is  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  situation.  To  Mother  he 
recalls  all  the  things  she  forgot  to 
do  yesterday.  New  items  are  added 
for  her  to  forget  today.  He  addresses 
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the  eggy  little  faces  grouped  about 
him  on  the  subject  of  their  lousy 
school  reports.  He  has  come  to  the 
end  of  his  patience.  That’s  that. 

A  list  of  chores  is  outlined  for  the 
lout  who  comes  once  a  week  to  do 
the  outside.  They  are  so  compli¬ 
cated  nobody  understands.  It  doesn’t 
matter.  The  climax  is  at  hand.  He 
looks  at  his  watch,  and  with  a 
hounded  cry  he  rushes  from  the 
room. 

We  can  remember  when  people 
didn’t  “catch”  trains.  They  “took” 
them.  In  those  days  arriving  at  the 
station  had  some  dignity  to  it. 
When  you  went  somewhere,  the 
whole  family  came  down  to  see  you 
off,  and  you  arrived  at  the  track- 
side  a  good  half  hour  early. 

What  a  change!  When  Mother 
takes  Father  to  the  station  today 
she  doesn’t  even  come  to  a  full  stop. 
She  hasn’t  time  or  the  children  will 
be  late  to  school.  As  the  car  draws 
abreast  of  the  station  she  merely 
shifts  into  low  gear  and  dumps  her 
man  out  like  a  mailbag. 

The  brief  period  on  the  platform 
before  the  train  rolls  in  requires 
skillful  handling.  The  commuter 
hopes  for  an  uninterrupted  hour  on 
the  train.  One  false  move,  one  sign 
of  weakness,  and  his  privacy  is 
ruined. 

Danger  lurks  on  every  side.  The 
President  of  the  Citizens’  League  is 
a  fine  example  of  a  confirmed  lurker. 
In  his  pocket  he  has  complete  fig¬ 
ures  on  the  cost  of  running  your 
garbage  district  compared  with  that 


of  all  the  other  garbage  districts  in 
the  county.  What’s  more,  you  will 
have  to  read  them,  if  he  corners 
you. 

Escape  him  and  you  are  apt  to 
find  yourself  surrounded  by  Parsons 
the  stockbroker.  He  is  prepared  to 
furnish  45  minutes’  clean  entertain¬ 
ment  on  the  subject  of  Eureka  Cop- 
permines,  with  five  years’  earning 
figures,  depletion  reserves,  and  the 
details  of  the  reorganization  plan 
thrown  in. 

Then  there  is  Schrambles.  He  is  a 
professional  pessimist.  Things  don’t 
come  bad  enough  for  men  like  him. 
Give  him  a  headline  about  a  May 
dance  of  school  children,  and  he’ll 
have  you  cutting  your  throat  about 
the  coming  economic  collapse  be¬ 
fore  you  get  to  town. 

Avoiding  these  lurkers  involves  a 
cunning  to  be  acquired  only  through 
experience.  For  instance,  on  arriv¬ 
ing  at  the  platform  it  is  a  good  pre¬ 
caution  to  join  two  men  who  are 
already  talking  together.  Then,  when 
the  train  arrives,  all  you  have  to 
do  is  drop  back  and  let  them  worry 
about  each  other. 

As  the  train  comes  in  and  the 
doors  open,  a  thin  trickle  of  fright¬ 
ened-looking  passengers  try  to  get 
off.  No  one  has  ever  learned  who 
these  people  are  or  why  they  should 
be  getting  off  at  a  suburban  station 
when  all  normal  folk  are  going  to 
town.  They  are  outcasts  among 
commuters  and  receive  no  consider¬ 
ation  from  the  angry  crowd,  poised 
to  rush  in  through  the  narrow  doors. 
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Whether  they  succeed  in  getting 
off,  or  are  swept  back  into  the  train, 
we  true  commuters  do  not  know  as 
we  always  slide  past  them  into  the 
car  while  they  are  still  struggling. 

At  no  time  does  a  man  feel  sorrier 
for  himself  than  upon  coming  home 
at  night  and  finding  that  the  car  is 
not  there  to  meet  him.  Other  cars 
crowd  the  station  plaza,  fill  up,  and 
gaily  drive  away.  But  the  familiar 
red  sedan  with  the  bent  fender  is 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  We  are  left 
alone  with  our  grim  thoughts.  It 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  we 
finished  our  work  at  the  office  in 
order  to  catch  this  train.  (We  spent 
the  last  half  hour  there  talking  to 


Brown  about  his  arthritis.)  We  had 
planned  this  brief  period  before  din¬ 
ner  so  that  we  might  be  with  the 
children.  Yet  undoubtedly  our  wife 
is  now  sitting  in  some  frivolous 
group,  talking  and  laughing,  forget¬ 
ful  of  our  very  existence. 

And  now,  when  things  are  at  their 
blackest,  the  little  woman,  having 
prepared  the  youngest  children’s 
spinach,  forced  it  down  their  throats 
with  the  handle  of  a  knife,  sorted 
the  laundry,  and  called  for  our 
dress  pants  at  the  tailor’s,  comes 
skidding  into  the  plaza.  We  are  face 
to  face  with  our  greatest  test  of 
character.  If  we  can  smile  at  times 
like  these  —  why  then  we  are  men 
indeed. 


❖  ❖ 
❖ 


C/N  the  belief  that  man  will  not  kill  what  he  does  not  fear,  there  was 
opened  in  1934,  for  an  experimental  month,  the  Rhode  Island  Insect 
Zoo,  presenting  some  1 50  live  species  in  environmental  display  cases. 
Parasite,  predator,  scavenger  and  plant-eater  were  labeled  and  their 
direct  effect  upon  the  human  race  indicated.  In  that  one  month  more 
than  30,000  people  visited  the  exhibit. 

Today  the  zoo,  considerably  enlarged  and  known  as  the  Rhode  Island 
Insect  Zoo  and  Nature  Center,  is  established  at  Nooseneck  Hill,  R.  I. 
By  displaying  specimens  of  the  four  types  of  poisonous  snakes  in  North 
America,  respect  and  appreciation  of  harmless  snakes  has  been  en¬ 
couraged.  Exhibition  of  the  black  widow  spider  and  the  tarantula  has 
preserved  the  lives  of  other  harmless  and  beneficial  spiders.  The  zoo 
has  become  the  first  port  of  call  of  many  farmers  and  gardeners  suffering 
from  insect  pests,  and  the  departing  visitor  is  often  heard  to  remark: 
“Well,  I  won’t  be  killing  them  any  more.”  —  Science 


The  French  Army  was  beaten,  demoralized  and  openly 
rebellious  in  May,  1917  —  but  the  Germans  didn’t  know 
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April  16,  1917,  just  ten  days 
after  the  United  States  de- 
JL  Ja.  clared  war  on  Germany, 
the  French  army  launched  an  of¬ 
fensive  to  end  the  war.  Conceived 
and  directed  by  General  Nivelle, 
the  hero  of  Verdun,  it  carried  the 
hopes  of  a  France  already  bled 
white.  It  was  her  supreme 
effort  —  it  could  not,  must 
not,  fail. 

Fail  it  did,  smashed  to 
red  froth  against  a  pre¬ 
pared  German  line.  Six 
days  later  French  veter¬ 
ans  were  screaming,  “We 
are  betrayed!  They  are  assassinat¬ 
ing  us!  Long  live  peace!”  The  leap¬ 
ing  flame  of  panic  swelled  to  a 
mutiny  so  vast  that  in  six  weeks 
there  fronted  Germany’s  might  but 
the  crust  of  a  baffled,  beaten  army. 
Behind  that  crust  three  of  France’s 
best  army  corps  were  frozen  in  sul¬ 
len  rebellion,  while  the  spindrift  of 
mutineers,  thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands,  some  on  furlough,  some 
AWOL,  thronged  roads  and  rail¬ 
ways,  bound  home  to  force  peace  at 
any  price.  And  Germany  did  not 
realize! 

These  are  the  bare  facts.  Throttled 


at  the  outset  by  expert  censorship, 
the  story  has  for  years  been  buried 
in  the  secret  archives  of  France. 
But,  though  the  mutiny  was  un¬ 
known  at  the  time  to  Americans,  it 
vitally  changed  our  original  plan 
for  the  war  and  caused  the  frenzied 
demands  on  Wilson  for  men,  men 
and  more  men. 

Early  in  1917,  Nivelle, 
appointed  Generalissimo, 
had  set  himself  to  end  the 
war  in  one  coup.  In  the¬ 
ory,  it  was  a  perfect  plan. 
Lloyd  George  was  sold  on 
it;  Haig  acquiesced.  De¬ 
tailed  combat  orders  were  issued  to 
the  French  units.  French  morale 
rose. 

But  actually  the  odds  were  build¬ 
ing  up  against  Nivelle.  There  inter¬ 
vened: 

1.  Lack  of  surprise.  French  en¬ 
thusiasm  over  a  spring  offensive  be¬ 
came  common  gossip.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  captured  a  complete  divisional 
operations  plan. 

2.  The  Russian  Revolution,  re¬ 
leasing  more  German  divisions  for 
the  western  front  and  sapping  Al¬ 
lied  morale. 

3.  Dej aitisme  in  France:  class 
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warfare;  subversive  activities  among 
dissatisfied  labor;  thousands  of 
slackers  in  safe  jobs. 

4.  Political  squabbles.  Painleve, 
opposed  to  the  offensive,  became 
Minister  of  War. 

5.  German  propaganda  from  air¬ 
planes,  couched  in  excellent  French, 
spreading  discontent  among  the 
French  troops. 

Facing  these  odds,  Nivelle  went 
ahead  against  a  foe  who  knew  every 
move,  held  all  vital  terrain.  The 
French  were  stopped  in  their  tracks 
—  stunned,  bewildered. 

On  that  fatal  morning  of  April 
16,  there  were  at  headquarters  a 
dozen  or  more  senators  and  depu¬ 
ties,  hurried  out  from  Paris  to  see 
the  great  finale.  One  is  reminded  of 
the  jaunty  picnic  parties  sallying 
forth  from  Washington  to  see  the 
Confederates  licked  at  first  Bull 
Run.  These  French  politicians  who 
had  never  seen  red  war  at  close 
range  were  thrown  into  panic  by 
the  horrors  they  witnessed.  They 
used  the  telephone  to  Paris,  clam¬ 
oring  that  the  slaughter  must  cease. 

Meanwhile,  units  relieved  from 
the  line,  having  been  cut  up  by  con¬ 
tinued  assaults  against  impregnable 
machine-gun  nests,  knew  the  attack 
had  failed.  Someone  had  blundered. 
Furious,  heartsick,  they  gave  tongue. 
“Long  live  peace!  They  are  assas¬ 
sinating  us!”  Not  mutiny  yet,  but 
close  to  it.  The  2nd  Division,  reel¬ 
ing  back  after  leaving  3300  casual¬ 
ties,  considered  their  artillery  had 
let  them  down  and  said  so.  Veteran 


troops  these,  remember;  not  raw 
recruits  appalled  by  their  first  losses. 

To  make  matters  worse,  these 
troops  within  a  week  found  them¬ 
selves  ordered  back  into  the  line. 
One  division  refused  to  march. 

May  8,  the  offensive  was  entirely 
called  off.  May  15,  Nivelle  was  for¬ 
mally  relieved  of  command  and 
Petain  was  appointed  in  his  place. 
The  news  flew  through  the  ranks. 
The  troops,  sure  now  that  they  had 
been  let  down  by  chiefs  in  whom 
they  had  believed,  were  told  they 
would  have  a  chance  to  rest.  But 
they  did  not. 

May  20,  it  would  seem,  was  the 
real  mutiny  day.  There  is  no  indi¬ 
cation  of  concerted  action.  It  was 
just  that  Jean  and  Jacques  had 
finally  decided  they  had  had 
enough. 

In  one  cantonment  behind  the 
Vesle,  mutineers  organized  them¬ 
selves  on  a  crest  defended  by  their 
own  machine  guns,  and  declared 
they  were  through.  At  Soissons,  two 
regiments  seized  a  train  with  the 
intention  of  moving  on  Paris  and 
forcing  the  government  to  make 
peace. 

Other  mutineers  seized  a  village, 
set  up  a  soviet  government  and 
placed  before  the  high  command  a 
series  of  demands  to  be  put  into  ef¬ 
fect  before  they  would  return  to 
the  lines.  These  included  higher 
pay,  more  leaves,  and  assurance 
that  all  enemy  trenches  and  barbed 
wire  would  be  entirely  destroyed 
before  any  attacks  were  launched 
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An  infantry  regiment  seized  a  con¬ 
voy  of  motor  trucks,  mounted  ma¬ 
chine  guns  in  them  and  started  a 
march  on  Paris.  Red  flags  blossomed 
here  and  there.  Men  gathered  in 
noisy  groups,  listened  to  soapbox 
orators,  called  for  soldiers’  councils, 
refused  to  fall  in  when  ordered. 

In  rear  areas,  conditions  were 
worse.  As  the  offensive  died  down, 
liberal  furloughs  had  been  granted 
—  the  primary  method  to  restore 
morale.  When  the  leave  trains  jolted 
through  stations  to  the  interior, 
the  men  began  to  drink.  Exhorta¬ 
tions  of  malcontents  did  the  rest. 
Trains  became  caravans  of  rioting 
hoodlums.  Entire  populations  were 
terrorized.  Officers  were  powerless; 
police  were  cowed. 

At  the  Paris  railroad  stations, 
serious  outbreaks  occurred,  muti¬ 
nous  soldiers  and  Parisian  com¬ 
munists  joining  forces.  Local  au¬ 
thorities  all  along  the  railways  called 
frantically  to  the  army  for  troops. 
Labor  unions  began  to  strike,  swell¬ 
ing  the  tumult.  The  Ministry  of 
War  was  besieged  with  requests  for 
Senegalese  riflemen  and  cavalry  to 
aid  the  police. 

Petain  had  in  his  hands  a  muti¬ 
nous  army,  in  front  an  aggressive 
enemy,  behind  him  a  cesspool  of 
dissension.  Petain’s  estimate  was 
that  the  army  must  have  complete 
rest.  A  tentative  plan  for  another 
joint  offensive  was  discarded  June 
3.  “At  that  moment,”  declared 
Painleve,  “there  were  no  more  than 
two  divisions  between  Soissons  and 


Paris  on  whom  we  could  count  ab¬ 
solutely.” 

Petain  demanded  that  the  Brit¬ 
ish  keep  the  Germans  busy,  to  give 
the  French  time  to  reorganize  and, 
as  he  put  it,  “wait  for  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  tanks.”  Haig  responded 
with  the  Messines  offensive. 

Petain  started  on  a  flying  tour  of 
his  entire  army.  Foch  installed 
proper  surveillance  over  furloughed 
men.  Thousands  of  men  were  in 
confinement  or  under  arrest  for  mu¬ 
tiny;  commanders  were  calling  for 
Draconian  action.  Petain  asked  for 
repeal  of  the  laws  permitting  ap¬ 
peals  from  court-martial  convictions 
and  of  the  Presidential  power  of 
commutation  of  death  sentences. 
He  got  it. 

Thus  Petain,  on  June  9,  held  in 
his  hand  the  power  of  life  and  death; 
the  news  jolted  the  army  like  a  cold 
shower.  Then  he  acted.  Approxi¬ 
mately  150  death  sentences  had 
been  imposed  upon  ringleaders. 
Twenty-three  of  these  were  shot, 
the  remainder  commuted  by  Petain 
to  imprisonment.  But  —  they  were 
whisked  away  in  strictest  secrecy. 
Jean  and  Jacques  vanished  into  thin 
air.  Where  were  thev?  “Who  knows? 
Shot,  perhaps!”  Gossip  did  the  rest. 
The  mutiny  was  over  by  June 
fifteenth. 

Throughout  it  all,  the  steel  grip 
of  French  censorship  and  counter¬ 
espionage  was  so  firm  that  the  Ger¬ 
man  high  command  was  not  con¬ 
vinced  there  was  anything  seriously 
wrong  with  the  French  army  until 
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the  middle  of  June.  By  June  20, 
German  intelligence  reports  all  totted 
up  one  way  and  Von  Ludendorff 
struck  along  the  Chemin  des  Dames. 
But  it  was  too  late;  the  poilu  was 
himself  again. 

When  the  great  German  offen¬ 
sives  of  1918  were  once  more  beat¬ 
ing  France  to  her  knees,  Foch  called 
and  the  Americans  answered,  at 
Chateau  Thierry  and  Belleau  Wood. 
Then  Foch  launched  his  Aisne- 
Marne  offensive.  Once  again  French 
soldiers  were  told  their  attack  would 
end  the  war;  but  Foch  could  not 


afford  failure.  So  the  spearhead  of 
his  attack  was  composed  of  Ameri¬ 
can  divisions  with  Moroccans  be¬ 
tween  them.  Again,  in  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  operation,  failure  could 
not  be  tolerated,  so  the  2nd  Ameri¬ 
can  Division  was  called  on  to  do  the 
job. 

Thus  the  effect  of  the  mutiny  in 
American  military  history  was  last¬ 
ing.  And  it  may  well  have  been  one 
of  the  factors  considered  by  Persh¬ 
ing  in  his  irrevocable  decision  to 
maintain  an  American  army  as  an 
entity  on  the  battlefield. 


♦> 

C  Nature’s  great  sleight-of-hand  show 

Mirage  Magic 
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Roy  Chapman  Andrews 

Director,  The  American  Museum  of  Natural  History;  author  of 
“This  Business  of  Exploring,”  etc. 

expedition  under  Donald  MacMil¬ 
lan  to  explore  it. 

The  ship  was  wrecked  on  the 
trip  North,  but  later  MacMillan 
traveled  out  on  the  ice  far  beyond 
where  Crocker  Land  should  have 
been.  It  wasn’t  there.  MacMillan 
suspected  now  that  Peary  had  been 
fooled  by  a  mirage.  He  returned  to 
the  point  where  Peary  had  seen  the 
supposed  land. 

“The  day  was  clear,”  MacMillan 
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American  Museum  of  Natu¬ 
ral  History  once  spent  $300,- 
000  and  wrecked  a  ship  on  an 
expedition  sent  out  to  explore  a 
mirage.  It  was  because  of  a  “dis¬ 
covery”  by  Peary,  when  returning 
from  his  1906  Arctic  expedition. 
Twice  Peary  had  seen  “the  white 
summits  of  a  distant  land,  above 
the  ice  horizon.”  He  called  this  new¬ 
found  land  mass  Crocker  Land,  and 
the  excited  Museum  organized  an 
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reports,  “and  there  the  land  was. 
Our  glasses  brought  it  out  so  clearly 
that  we  might  have  staked  our  lives 
on  its  existence.” 

That  mirages  have  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  much  faulty  map  making 
seems  incredible,  but  I  came  close 
enough  to  mapping  one  to  under¬ 
stand  how  it  happens.  We  were 
traversing  an  unexplored  part  of 
the  Gobi  Desert.  The  temperature 
stood  at  1450  F.  From  a  slight  rise 
we  saw  in  the  distance  a  beautiful 
lake,  apparently  a  half  mile  in  di¬ 
ameter.  At  the  left  was  a  small 
island,  thick  with  vegetation.  A 
flock  of  birds  were  skimming  over 
the  surface  of  the  water. 

“You  had  better  sketch  the  out¬ 
lines  from  here,”  I  said  to  Major 
Roberts,  our  topographer.  “Til  go 
on  to  the  lake.” 

xW  I  went  down  the  slope  the 
lake  became  less  distinct.  The  is¬ 
land  wavered,  then  disappeared.  The 
birds  proved  to  be  a  herd  of  ante¬ 
lope,  all  but  their  heads  obscured 
in  the  stratum  of  shimmering  heat 
waves  lying  on  the  sand.  I  drove 
back  to  where  Roberts  was  work¬ 
ing.  The  lake  appeared  again,  per¬ 
fect  in  every  detail.  Roberts  wouldn’t 
believe  it  was  a  mirage  until  he  had 
gone  down  to  see  for  himself. 

A  few  days  later  we  were  sitting 
in  our  tents.  One  of  the  men  walked 
out  100  yards.  He  seemed  to  be 
wading  into  water.  First  his  ankles 
disappeared,  then  he  was  in  up  to 
his  knees.  Actually  he  was  wading 
into  a  heated  stratum  of  air  Iving 


two  feet  thick  on  the  burning  plain, 
shimmering  so  that  it  was  almost 
opaque. 

Most  mirages  occur  when  layers 
of  air  of  different  density  are  super¬ 
imposed.  Also,  somewhere  on  the 
earth’s  surface,  perhaps  a  few  miles, 
a  hundred  or  even  a  thousand  miles 
away,  there  must  be  objects  similar 
to  those  we  see  in  the  mirage.  The 
light  waves  are  bent  and  refracted 
irregularly  instead  of  traveling  a 
normal  course  as  they  pass  from 
these  objects  through  the  layers  of 
air. 

It  is  much  the  same  as  when  you 
thrust  a  stick  into  clear  water.  The 
part  below  the  surface  appears  to 
be  bent,  because  the  water  is  denser 
than  the  air  and  the  light  waves  are 
bent  as  they  pass  through  the  un¬ 
equal  media. 

The  type  of  mirage  that  deceived 
Peary  is  known  as  looming.  It  is 
most  frequent  upon  the  water  and 
it  makes  objects  appear  to  be  raised 
above  their  natural  elevations.  The 
kind  seen  on  deserts  and  plains, 
creating  phantom  lakes,  is  called 
inferior .  In  the  Nubian  desert  one 
may  travel  the  whole  day  appar¬ 
ently  encircled  by  lakes  which  ac¬ 
curately  reflect  the  mountains  round 
the  horizon. 

Usually  the  inferior  mirage  varies 
with  atmospheric  conditions  but  a 
few  are  permanent,  being  identical 
day  after  day.  In  southeastern  Ari¬ 
zona  the  highway  crosses  the  bed 
of  an  ancient  lake,  now  bone  drv. 
Yet  motorists  driving  along  it  see  a 


broad  sweep  of  sparkling  water  which 
recedes  before  them  and  then  closes 
in  behind  them. 

Another  type  of  mirage,  the  lat¬ 
eral,  makes  objects  appear  to  be 
displaced  sideways.  It  is  not  often 
seen,  but  has  been  known  to  cause 
a  vessel  cruising  along  a  mountain¬ 
ous  coast  to  exhibit  the  strange 
spectacle  of  dividing  into  two  iden¬ 
tical  craft  which  sail  away  in  op¬ 
posite  directions. 

In  the  even  more  startling  supe¬ 
rior  mirage,  the  erect  or  inverted 
images  of  objects  are  seen  suspended 
above  the  horizon.  A  ship  actually 
beyond  the  bulge  of  the  earth  may 
be  seen  sailing  along  the  sky,  its 
image  usually  so  clear  that  the  de¬ 
tails  can  be  made  out  with  a  tele¬ 
scope.  During  the  Crimean  War  the 
whole  British  fleet  was  once  seen 
inverted  at  considerable  height  above 
the  horizon.  From  the  lower  harbor 
of  New  York,  the  city  has  been 
seen  projected  into  the  air  in  dupli¬ 
cate,  “standing  on  its  own  head,” 
as  one  observer  put  it.  In  1869  the 
city  of  Paris  appeared  to  distant 
observers  suspended  upside  down 
in  the  sky.  In  1900  Parisians  saw  a 
second  Eiffel  Tower  inverted  on  top 
of  the  original. 

A  weird  case  of  superior  mirage  is 
recorded  of  a  ship  that  was  expected 
to  arrive  in  New  York  from  Eng¬ 
land  during  Colonial  days.  One  after¬ 
noon  after  a  violent  storm  she  was 
observed  floating  in  the  air,  every 
spar  represented  so  clearly  that  there 
was  no  question  of  the  identity  of 
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the  vessel.  That  vision,  however, 
was  the  last  ever  seen  of  her. 

During  the  Franco-Prussian  War 
a  number  of  scattered  and  inde¬ 
pendent  observers  in  northern  Sweden 
and  Norway  saw  mirage  armies 
marching  through  the  air,  equipped 
like  the  real  ones  which  were  fight¬ 
ing  a  few  hundred  miles  to  the 
south. 

Mirages  have,  in  fact,  played 
their  role  in  the  fortunes  of  war.  In 
1916  the  British  were  attacking  the 
Turks  on  the  hot  plains  of  Mesopo¬ 
tamia.  G.  E.  Hubbard,  a  member 
of  General  Maud’s  force,  tells  of 
the  incident.  “Our  men  had  reached 
the  Turkish  trenches  and  put  the 
Turks  to  flight.  The  enemy  pro¬ 
vided  a  splendid  target  for  our  ar¬ 
tillery.  A  gunboat  was  lying  in  the 
river  and  the  men  on  it  were  watch¬ 
ing  the  proceedings  when  they  were 
surprised  to  see  our  guns  stop  fir¬ 
ing,  although  the  Turks  were  still 
within  range.  It  transpired  that  to 
the  eyes  of  the  gunners,  on  the 
desert  level,  the  target  had  disap¬ 
peared  into  a  mirage.  Fortunately 
the  Turks  stopped  firing  for  the 
same  reason.” 

A  towering  mirage  is  one  that 
causes  objects  to  be  drawn  up  to 
abnormal  length.  French  soldiers  in 
Algeria  once  beheld  in  the  distance 
a  flock  of  flamingos  of  enormous 
proportions.  Indeed  they  grew  so 
large  that  they  were  thought  to  be 
Arab  horsemen,  and  a  scout  was 
sent  ahead.  Presently  the  soldiers 
saw  the  legs  of  his  horse  become  so 
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elongated  that  both  steed  and  rider 
were  borne  up  to  fantastic  heights. 
Only  when  a  thick  cloud  intercepted 
the  sun's  rays  did  objects  resume 
their  natural  size. 

Again  on  the  desert  a  herd  of  cat¬ 
tle  was  seen  coming  over  a  distant 
hill.  Then,  amazingly,  one  cow  picked 
up  another  in  her  mouth  and  toiled 
off  with  it.  Another  beast  was  sden 
to  fall  a  great  distance  down  a  cliff, 
then  pick  itself  up  and  walk  off. 
Investigation  proved  that  the  herd 
of  cattle  on  the  hill  was  the  projec¬ 
tion  of  an  ant  colony! 

Aviators  sometimes  see  mirages 
in  the  air.  After  Major  Frederick  L. 
Martin  had  left  Chignak,  Alaska, 
on  a  round-the-world  flight  in  1924, 
he  sighted  a  range  of  high  peaks 
looming  up  ahead  of  him.  As  he 
turned  sharply  left  to  avoid  them  he 
discovered  that  the  peaks  were  now 
really  directly  in  front  of  him.  A 
mirage  had  caused  them  to  appear 
far  to  the  right  of  their  actual  posi¬ 
tion.  The  ship  crashed  into  the 
rocks  and  was  wrecked,  but  fortu¬ 
nately  its  occupants  escaped  serious 
injury. 

Colonel  Lindbergh,  on  his  flight 
to  Paris,  encountered  mirages  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  miles  before  he  reached 
the  Irish  coast.  He  saw  mountains 
and  valleys  that  looked  so  real  it 
was  difficult  to  reconcile  them  to 
the  fact,  which  he  knew,  that  he 
was  still  some  hours  from  land. 

The  realistic  details  of  phantoms 
created  by  mirages  can  be  terrify¬ 
ing.  One  woman  tells  of  having  her 


boat  nearly  run  down  in  Long  Is¬ 
land  Sound  by  what  she  and  her 
husband  thought  was  a  monster 
ship.  It  was  about  five  o’clock  of  a 
still,  shimmering  afternoon.  “Sud¬ 
denly  I  saw  a  gigantic  vessel  rush¬ 
ing  down  upon  us  from  behind.  My 
husband  swung  the  wheel  hard  over, 
heading  full  speed  for  the  rocky 
shallows  where  this  monster  could 
not  follow  to  swamp  us  with  her 
swell.  For  perhaps  ten  minutes  the 
vessel  came  toward  us;  she  was  now 
so  close  that  we  could  make  out  the 
shadow  of  the  man  at  her  wheel. 
Then,  as  suddenly  as  she  had  ap¬ 
peared  our  leviathan  vanished,  and 
a  small,  quite  ordinary  cruiser  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  horizon  behind  us.” 

A  camper  in  Utah  tells  of  another 
prank  by  a  mirage.  He  had  been 
looking  through  his  field  glasses, 
and  just  as  he  lowered  them  a  grizzly 
bear  walked  toward  him.  “As  it 
suddenly  rose  up,  I  yelled.  It  nearly 
fell  over  backward  and  retreated  in 
a  rushing  gallop.  Then  the  mirage 
fell  to  nothing.  There  was  a  cliff, 
but  no  bear.  Behind  the  farther  end 
of  the  cliff  I  found  fresh  grizzly 
tracks;  the  mirage  had  .bent  the 
light  rays  round  the  corner,  as  it 
were.” 

The  mirage,  then,  is  not  confined 
to  the  desert  or  to  the  sea.  It  occurs 
wherever  circumstances  are  propi¬ 
tious  and  wherever  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  air  causes  objects  to  be 
distorted  and  displaced.  And  always 
the  solid  objects  it  mirrors  are  not 
illusory  but  real. 


C  Wichita  —  the  police  West  Point  where  the  cop  on 
the  beat  is  a  college  graduate  who  expects  to 
become  a  chief  somewhere,  and  often  does 

College  Cop 
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Wichita,  Kansas,  is  the  town 
where  the  cop  on  the  beat 
goes  to  college.  It’s  also  the 
town  which  many  cops  tell  you  has 
the  best  police  force  in  America. 

It’s  the  town  where  you’re  rarely 
arrested  for  a  traffic  violation,  and 
never  bawled  out,  and  where  traffic 
accidents  are  few.  It’s  the  town 
where  life  and  property  are  safer 
than  in  the  vast,  majority  of  Ameri¬ 
can  cities;  where  fewer  policemen 
cover  more  miles  of  beat;  where 
police  costs  are  at  the  lowest  level, 
and  percentage  of  crime  solved  is 
the  highest. 

The  man  who  has  built  this  model 
department  is  Orlando  Winfield 
Wilson,  chief  of  police  since  1928. 
He  doesn’t  look  like  a  chief  in  the 
movies,  and  probably  less  like  the 
chief  in  your  home  town.  A  tall, 
lean,  sober  man  with  a  mop  of  brown 
hair,  quiet  gray  eyes  and  a  quiet 
voice,  he  might  be  a  law  school 
professor. 

It  is  Chief  Wilson’s  theory  that 
courtesy  and  human  understanding 
are  as  important  a  part  of  police 
equipment  as  jujitsu  and  marks¬ 
manship;  further,  that  policing  is  a 
profession,  like  law  or  medicine, 


and  requires  trained,  educated  men. 

You  meet  police  courtesy  the  day 
you  move  to  Wichita.  The  morning 
you  arrive  as  a  stranger,  a  police¬ 
man  knocks  at  your  door,  and  greets 
you  with  a  snappy  salute  and  a 
welcoming  smile.  He’s  usually  an 
enthusiastic  young  man  with  a  uni¬ 
versity  degree,  a  marksman’s  medal, 
and  an  air  of  knowing  his  business. 

“I’m  the  man  on  the  beat,”  he 
explains  cordially.  “I’m  here  to 
serve  you.”  He  offers  you  such  in¬ 
formation  as  newcomers  need,  about 
schools  and  churches  and  hospitals, 
how  to  report  a  fire,  traffic  and  sani¬ 
tary  regulations,  then  adds:  “For 
your  own  protection,  will  you  fill 
out  this  card?” 

You  do,  gladly.  For  on  it  the 
Wichita  police  list  your  goods  against 
theft.  Whatever  you  own,  typewriter, 
bicycle,  car,  washing  machine,  vac¬ 
uum  cleaner  or  watch,  the  police 
file  its  description  and  serial  num¬ 
ber.  Files  and  records,  Chief  Wilson 
believe,  are  more  important  in 
police  work  than  nightsticks  and 
guns. 

Wichita  was  a  cow  town  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  Today,  with 
120,000  people  and  diversified  in- 
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dustries,  it  has,  like  all  cities,  its 
share  of  crime. 

Last  year,  however,  Wilson’s  sci¬ 
entific  department  cleared  51  out  of 
each  hundred  burglaries,  against  a 
national  average  of  34.  Only  three 
of  its  239  missing  persons  remained 
missing.  It  convicted  all  five  of  its 
murderers,  and  two  from  the  previ¬ 
ous  year.  In  Wilson’s  town,  45  per¬ 
cent  of  all  larcenies  lead  straight  to 
jail,  rather  than  26  percent,  the 
national  rate.  Fewer  than  one  fifth 
of  American  automobile  thieves  are 
caught;  Wichita  catches  more  than 
half,  and  last  year  recovered  all  125 
cars  stolen  in  the  city,  21  taken 
elsewhere. 

How  does  Wichita  do  it?  By 
spending  lots  of  money?  In  1936, 
latest  year  for  which  figures  are 
computed,  police  cost  the  42  cities 
in  Wichita’s  population  class  an 
average  of  $3.30  per  capita.  Wichita 
paid  $1.81.  By  hiring  lots  of  men? 
Again,  no.  The  ratio  of  police  to 
population  is  smaller  than  in  most 
middle-sized  towns.  Nor  was  Wich¬ 
ita  always  a  policeman’s  paradise. 
In  Chief  Wilson’s  second  year,  there 
were  five  robberies  to  one  now; 
there  were  three  times  as  many  bur¬ 
glaries,  four  times  the  stolen  cars. 

Wilson  was  28  years  old  when  he 
came  to  Wichita  in  1928.  He  had 
worked  his  way  through  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  by  pounding  a 
beat  on  August  Vollmer’s  scientific 
Berkeley  police  department.  With 
diploma  in  pocket,  he  continued  to 
tramp  the  beat,  continued  to  ab¬ 


sorb  Vollmer’s  revolutionary  ideas, 
chief  of  which  was  that  police  work 
is  a  profession.  Then,  in  1925,  he 
was  made  chief  of  police  of  Fuller¬ 
ton,  a  small  city  in  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

When  Wichita  called,  he  brought 
along  Vollmer’s  theories.  But  he 
didn’t  have  smooth  sailing.  Poli¬ 
ticians  raised  patriotic  objection  to 
an  “outsider”  getting  the  job.  They 
dubbed  him  “the  boy  scout  cop,” 
laughed  at  his  ideas,  and  predicted 
that  like  many  another  Wichita 
chief,  he  wouldn’t  last  a  year. 

They  stopped  laughing  at  him 
several  years  ago.  Young  Chief  Wil¬ 
son  tossed  out  the  chairwarmers  at 
headquarters,  retired  men  unfit  for 
duty,  sent  others  to  beats.  He  bought 
enough  cars  to  mount  his  entire  de¬ 
partment,  and  started  each  man  out 
alone ,  not  riding  in  pairs  as  is  cus¬ 
tomary. 

“Two  men  in  two  cars  cover  twice 
as  much  ground  as  two  men  in  the 
same  car,”  he  points  out  logically. 
“And  they  can  get  all  the  help  they 
need,  merely  by  picking  up  a  micro¬ 
phone  from  the  dashboard.” 

When  Wilson  started  America’s 
first  “police  cadet  corps,”  several 
states  followed  his  example  and  now 
have  courses  for  men  who  wish  to 
become  police  executives.  But  only 
in  Wichita  is  every  cop  on  the  beat 
required  to  come  up  through  the 
university  route. 

Each  fall,  at  Wichita’s  Munici¬ 
pal  University,  Wilson  selects  a 
dozen  able  third-year  students,  and 
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sells  them  the  idea  of  police  work  as 
a  career.  The  next  two  years,  while 
finishing  college,  they  work  four 
hours  daily  in  the  Wichita  depart¬ 
ment  as  rookies,  earning  $51  a 
month.  On  the  campus,  meantime, 
they  study  police  science  and  re¬ 
lated  courses  —  traffic  regulation, 
police  jurisdiction,  criminal  law, 
practical  psychology,  and  ethics. 
Graduating,  they  get  B.S.  or  A.B. 
degrees,  certificates  of  police  sci¬ 
ence,  plus  jobs  at  $125  a  month  on 
the  Wichita  force. 

When  skeptical  educators  asked, 
“Why  would  any  smart  lad  spend 
four  years  learning  to  walk  a  beat  ?  ” 
Wilson  had  a  practical  answer. 

“Hundreds  of  city  managers  are 
hunting  well-trained  police  execu¬ 
tives/’  he  said.  “We  will  furnish 
them.” 

He’s  doing  just  that.  The  new 
chief  in  Flint,  Michigan,  is  one  of 
Wilson’s  college  cops.  Another  now 
heads  the  Honolulu  detective  force. 
One  captains  the  Kansas  state 
highway  patrol.  One  is  in  the  Secret 
Service,  five  hold  key  jobs  in  the 
U.  S.  Border  Patrol,  others  are  teach¬ 
ing  police  science  in  universities. 

Being  of  an  exploring  mind,  Wil¬ 
son  has  made  his  department  a 
testing  ground  for  theories  which 
in  most  cities  haven’t  passed  the 
discussion  stage.  Many  large  city 
detective  bureaus  now  use  the  Kee¬ 
ler  “lie  detector”  on  murder  sus¬ 
pects.  Only  in  Wichita  must  every 
person  brought  to  the  booking  desk 
face  the  machine. 


Last  year,  out  of  710  vagrants 
tested,  61  admitted  crimes  else¬ 
where;  60  of  190  burglary  suspects 
showed  such  positive  results  that 
59  burglaries  were  cleared.  Further, 
every  recruit,  seeking  a  place  in  the 
cadet  corps,  is  tested  by  the  ma¬ 
chine  for  honesty  and  emotional 
stability. 

At  police  headquarters  in  Wich¬ 
ita  there  is  a  scientific  laboratory 
equipped  with  microscopes,  test 
tubes,  chemists’  scales,  cameras, 
ultraviolet  ray  machines.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  Wilson  has  mounted  two 
small  laboratories  in  cruising  cars. 

Last  summer  a  patrolman  dis¬ 
covered  a  broken  window  in  an  al¬ 
ley.  He  snatched  up  his  microphone; 
in  50  seconds  three  other  patrol  cars 
and  the  nearest  cruising  laboratory 
arrived.  The  laboratory  investiga¬ 
tor  made  plaster  casts  of  tire  tracks 
that  the  thief  had  left,  and  of  chisel 
marks  gouged  in  the  window  frame. 
He  photographed  the  scene,  hunted 
fingerprints,  collected  dust  from  the 
window  sill.  In  it  the  microscope 
showed  fragments  of  blue  lint. 

Twenty  minutes  later  every  po¬ 
liceman  in  town  was  hunting  a 
burglar  with  a  certain  make  of  tire, 
a  chisel  with  a  broken  point  in  his 
tool  box,  and  wearing  a  blue  sweater. 
An  hour  later  they  found  him.  Chisel 
and  tire  fitted  the  plaster  casts. 
He  was  allowed  to  peer  through  a 
microscope  and  compare  lint  from 
his  sweater  and  that  from  the  win¬ 
dow  sill.  He  looked,  and  confessed; 
and  next  day,  facing  the  lie  detec- 
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tor,  he  admitted  that  he  was  wanted 
for  burglaries  elsewhere. 

Of  Wilson’s  innovations,  he  con¬ 
siders  his  new  crime  prevention  bu¬ 
reau  most  important.  Its  captain, 
a  trained  sociologist,  has  every  cler¬ 
gyman  in  town,  and  many  doctors 
and  teachers,  as  volunteer  assist¬ 
ants. 

Last  year  an  n -year-old  colored 
boy,  a  petty  larceny  “repeater,” 
took  physical,  emotional  and  psy¬ 
chological  tests  in  this  bureau.  They 
revealed,  among  other  things,  that 
he  converted  all  loot  into  candy. 
Doctors  arranged  for  a  heavier  sugar 
content  in  his  diet,  a  preacher  took 
him  to  Sunday  school,  his  teacher 
wormed  him  into  the  school  base¬ 
ball  team  —  and  he  doesn’t  steal 
any  more. 

Wilson’s  police  maintain  a  Boy 
Scout  troop  that  carries  off  many 
honors,  and  this,  too,  is  a  fine  job 
of  crime  prevention,  Wilson  says. 
The  police  run  a  model  farm,  where 
short-term  prisoners  work  at  crea¬ 
tive  tasks,  grow  their  own  vegeta¬ 
bles,  and  at  the  same  time  gain 
self-respect  and  a  new  outlook  on 
life. 

But  not  only  in  handling  crime 
does  Wilson  lead.  The  U.  S.  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  in  the  past  five 
years  has  placed  Wichita  at  the  top 
of  its  population  class  in  traffic 
safety.  And,  strangely,  arrests  have 

C instead  of  loving  your  enemies 


had  little  to  do  with  this  record. 

If  you  pass  a  red  light  in  Wichita, 
a  policeman  politely  hands  you  a 
“request  card,”  which  asks  you  not 
to  break  the  law  again.  If  you  re¬ 
peat,  or  if  your  violation  is  flagrant, 
you  attend  a  traffic  clinic,  where 
alone  and  unembarrassed  you  take 
tests  in  driving,  vision,  reaction 
speed,  and  vehicle  laws.  Your  weak¬ 
ness  discovered,  the  police  try  to 
help  you  conquer  it. 

Should  this  fail,  there’s  always 
the  traffic  court.  Last  year,  as  against 
5672  warnings  and  requests,  only 
149  violators  were  arrested.  Every 
one  of  these  was  found  guilty.  Every 
one  went  to  jail  or  paid  a  fine. 
There’s  no  “ticket  fix”  in  Wichita. 

Ask  this  model  chief  whether  other 
towns  can  have  the  same  protec¬ 
tion,  and  he  replies,  “Why  not? 
Any  town  that  wants  it  need  only 
take  politics  out  of  the  police  busi¬ 
ness  and  put  intelligence  in.” 

A  clerk  steps  into  the  office,  in¬ 
terrupting  him. 

“That  city  manager  from  Wis¬ 
consin  is  on  the  phone  again,”  the 
clerk  says.  “He  wants  to  know 
whether  you’re  ready,  yet,  to  send 
him  a  new  chief.” 

“I’ll  have  a  man  go  and  look  the 
job  over,”  he  answers,  and  turns 
back  to  you.  “Any  town  can  have 
good  protection,”  he  repeats.  “And 
a  lot  of  towns  seem  to  be  wantingit.” 

treat  your  friends  a  little  better. 

—  Ed  Howe 
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Interludes 


Lord  Frederic  Hamilton 

in  “Yhe  Vanished  Pomps  of  Yesterday ” 

When  I  was  at  the  Rio  Legation,  I 
went  one  day  to  call  on  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Consul’s  wife  in  Bahia,  clad  in  white 
from  head  to  foot.  Suddenly,  as  hap¬ 
pens  in  the  tropics,  the  heavens  opened 
and  solid  sheets  of  water  fell;  I  reached 
the  Consul’s  house  most  woefully  be¬ 
draggled.  The  West  Indian  butler  in¬ 
formed  me  that  the  ladies  were  out, 
and  after  a  glance  at  my  disreputable 
garments  added:  “You  gib  me  dem 
clothes,  sar.  I  hab  dem  all  cleaned  and 
ironed  in  ten  minutes,  before  de  ladies 
come  back.”  On  his  assurance  that  he 
and  I  were  the  only  souls  in  the  house, 
I  divested  myself  of  every  stitch  of 
clothing,  and  seated  myself  in  the 
drawing  room. 

Time  went  by,  and  my  clothes  did 
not  reappear;  I  should  have  known 
that  to  a  Jamaican  colored  man  meas¬ 
ures  of  time  are  elastic.  Suddenly  I 
heard  voices,  and  to  my  horror  saw  the 
Consul’s  wife  approaching  with  her  two 
daughters  and  some  other  ladies.  There 
was  not  a  moment  to  lose.  In  that 
tropical  drawing  room  the  only  availa¬ 
ble  scrap  of  drapery  was  a  red  plush 
table-cover  with  bead  fringes.  I  had 
just  time  to  snatch  it  and  drape  myself 
in  it  when  the  ladies  entered  the  room. 
I  explained  my  predicament  and  la¬ 
mented  my  inability  to  rise.  And  so  we 
had  tea  together. 


Afary  Knight 

in  “ Girl  Reporter  in  Paris ” 

I  ate  one  afternoon  I  was  standing 
J  deep  in  a  Baedeker  in  the  little 
English  town  of  Street,  when  a  mon- 
ocled  Englishman  tapped  me  on  the 
shoulder  and  said,  “  I  beg  your  pardon, 
but  do  allow  me  to  show  you  one  place 
you’ll  not  find  in  your  book.”  As  I  met 
his  straightforward  gaze  he  smiled,  then 
his  face  suddenly  became  distorted  as  if 
by  some  inexpressible  grief.  I  said  noth¬ 
ing,  but  walked  beside  him  until  he 
stopped  and  said  quietly,  “This.” It  was 
the  Chapel  of  Saint  Catherine.  There  was 
no  one  about;  it  was  heavenly  peaceful. 
I  studied  the  vaulted  dome,  the  stained 
glass  windows;  then  I  turned  to  look 
for  the  man.  .  .  .  He  was  standing  di¬ 
rectly  behind  me:  his  long,  tapering  fin¬ 
gers,  like  steel  claws  in  the  dusk,  slowly 
clamped  down  over  my  shoulders  close 
to  my  neck. 

An  old  rule  in  our  family  came  to  my 
mind:  “  Never  let  anybody  think  you  are 
afraid.”  Slowly  I  began  stroking  the 
claw  that  gripped  my  right  shoulder. 
“I  know.  It  must  be  terrible.  But 
please  believe  me  when  I  say  I  under¬ 
stand.  Someone  you  cared  a  great  deal 
about  died  recently,  didn’t  she?  And  you 
like  to  come  here  because  it’s  so  peace¬ 
ful.  Thank  you  for  bringing  me.  .  .  .” 

Slowly  I  felt  his  hands  loosen.  “It 
must  be  getting  late,”  I  said,  wonder¬ 
ing  if  I  could  keep  my  legs  from  folding 
up.  “Shall  we  go?” 

“Yes,”  he  said.  “I  had  intended  to 
strangle  you.  You  would  have  been  my 
fifth.  But  I’ve  changed  my  mind.”  He 
sucked  in  his  breath.  “If  you  ever  men¬ 
tion  this  or  try  to  describe  me  to  any¬ 
one,  I’ll  .  .  .”  He  stopped. 

This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  have. 

—  We  Cover  the  World,  edited  by  Eugene  Lyons 

(Harcourt,  Brace) 
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Infant  Industry:  The  Quintuplets 

Condensed  from  Harper’s  Magazine 


Merrill  Denison 


CALLANDER,  ONTARIO,  is  now 
the  summer  crossroads  of 
America.  From  early  morn¬ 
ing  till  long  after  dark,  cars  roll 
through  the  small  village  at  the  rate 
of  one  a  minute,  bearing  eager  sight¬ 
seers  bound  for  the  world’s  wonder 
children.  The  cavalcade  numbers 
3000  people  on  an  average  week  day, 
and  on  week-ends,  upward  of  8000 
—  70  percent  from  the  United  States. 

Evidence  of  the  Quints’  economic 
influence  is  seen  on  every  Ontario 
highway  leading  to  the  north  coun¬ 
try.  Accommodation  is  often  at  a 
premium  in  towns  150  miles  away, 
and  even  the  lordly  Royal  York  in 
Toronto,  the  largest  hotel  in  the 
British  Empire,  and  the  equally 
regal  Chateau  Laurier  in  Ottawa 
feel  the  quickening  pull  of  the  Quints. 
According  to  the  conservative  reck¬ 
oning  of  the  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ment’s  Travel  Bureau,  the  five  lit¬ 
tle  charmers  attract  between  20 
and  25  million  dollars  of  U.  S. 
tourist  money  yearly,  and  hence 
are  one  of  Canada’s  most  important 
businesses. 

Callander  was  an  all  but  aban¬ 
doned  lumber  town  at  the  time  of 
the  Quintuplets’  birth,  four  years 
ago.  There  was  a  small  country 
hotel,  a  general  store,  a  garage  or 
two,  and  a  scattering  of  houses. 
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Four  of  the  town’s  lumber  mills 
had  burned  down;  the  remaining 
one  was  closed.  In  the  surrounding 
township  800  people  were  on  re¬ 
lief,  and  taxes  were  thousands  of 
dollars  in  arrears. 

Today  taxes  are  paid  up  and  the 
only  persons  on  relief  are  those  un¬ 
employable  because  of  age  or  sick¬ 
ness.  Callander’s  hotels  now  have 
accommodations  for  1500.  Along  the 
once  empty  highway  from  North 
Bay,  more  than  four  miles  of  tour¬ 
ist  cabins  have  sprung  up.  Trans¬ 
continental  express  trains  now  stop, 
without  flagging,  at  the  station 
which  has  replaced  the  former  box 
car.  A  parcel  of  land  that  changed 
hands  in  1933  at  $ 200  is  now  quoted 
at  $5000. 

Compared  with  the  money  the 
Quintuplets  have  made  for  others 
—  hotel  keepers,  merchants,  trans¬ 
portation  companies  —  their  own 
earnings  seem  modest.  Officially, 
their  gross  take  has  so  far  been  over 
$750,000.  Of  this  sum,  $600,000  is 
invested  in  Provincial  and  Domin¬ 
ion  Bonds.  They  pay  their  own  liv¬ 
ing  expenses,  contribute  $300  a 
month  to  the  support  of  their  par¬ 
ents,  and  are  sending  three  of  their 
brothers  and  sisters  to  school. 

Not  including  the  lawyers  retained 
from  time  to  time  to  prevent  the 
,  49  E.  33  St. ,  n.  r.  c. 
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unauthorized  use  of  their  names, 
there  are  14  people  on  their  pay¬ 
roll:  two  nurses,  three  policemen, 
two  maids,  a  teacher,  a  housekeeper 
and  a  cook;  the  kindly  Dr.  Dafoe, 
whose  monthly  fee  remains,  at  his 
own  insistence,  $200;  the  Quints’ 
business  manager,  the  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Guard¬ 
ians,  and  Dr.  Dafoe’s  secretary. 
The  total  costs  of  caring  for  the  five 
girls  are  running  about  $ 2000  in 
excess  of  the  $20,000  income  from 
their  investments. 

Their  largest  source  of  revenue 
has  been  the  movies.  Their  first  pic¬ 
ture,  The  Country  Doctor ,  brought 
them  $50,000,  and  the  same  com¬ 
pany  has  paid  $250,000  for  rights 
to  make  three  more  pictures.  They 
receive  $10,000  a  year  from  news¬ 
reel  rights,  and  many  thousands 
trom  the  use  of  still  pictures  in 
magazines  and  newspapers  in  every 
country  in  the  world. 

Another  big  source  of  revenue  has 
been  advertising.  The  five  sisters 
have  endorsed  corn  syrup,  cod  liver 
oil,  a  disinfectant,  diapers,  milk 
products,  toys  and  children’s  clothes. 
One  contract  in  the  soap  and  denti¬ 
frice  field  will  bring  them  $55,000 
over  a  three-year  period,  and  their 
public  approval  of  a  well-known 
breakfast  food  made  them  $25,000. 
Their  advertising  revenues  are  much 
less  than  they  might  have  been 
had  not  their  guardians  steadfastly 
refused  to  endorse  any  product  not 
actually  used  by  the  children. 

The  Quints’  finances  have  caused 
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dramatic  conflicts  between  those 
interested  in  their  welfare  and  those 
anxious  to  exploit  their  earning  pow¬ 
ers.  Three  days  after  the  babies 
were  born  the  bewildered  father 
signed  a  contract  with  one  Ivan 
Spear  to  permit  their  exhibition  at 
the  Chicago  World’s  Fair.  This 
amazing  contract  had  no  time  limit 
and  included  every  conceivable  right 
of  exploitation.  But  it  did  have  a 
provision  that  the  babies  could  not 
be  moved  without  the  consent  of 
Dr.  Dafoe. 

A  storm  of  disapproval  broke 
round  Dionne’s  head  as  soon  as 
these  terms  were  known.  Falling 
back  on  the  saving  clause,  he  re¬ 
pudiated  the  agreement.  Spear  sued 
all  those  connected  with  the  inci¬ 
dent  for  $1,000,000,  but  the  suit  was 
dismissed  in  Federal  District  Court. 
To  protect  the  babies  and  Papa 
Dionne  himself  from  the  threat  of 
equally  dangerous  commitments,  Dr. 
Dafoe,  with  the  help  of  others,  in¬ 
duced  Dionne  and  his  wife  to  agree 
to  a  temporary  guardianship  which 
removed  the  children  entirely  from 
their  parents’  control. 

From  that  time  on  a  feud  raged 
between  the  successive  boards  of 
guardians  and  numerous  individ¬ 
uals  who  have  hoped  to  secure  the 
Quints’  earnings  for  themselves.  As 
a  result  the  Provincial  Government 
has  replaced  the  temporary  guard¬ 
ianship  with  a  permanent  one  mak¬ 
ing  the  five  children  wards  of  the 
King  until  their  1 8th  birthday. 

The  feud  led  also  to  two  well- 
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planned  attempts  to  kidnap  the 
children  and  remove  them  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Ontario  courts. 
Today  their  health  and  safety  make 
it  necessary  for  them  to  live  in  what 
is  virtually  a  concentration  camp 
—  guarded  by  special  police  and  a 
heavy  wire  fence. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  of  the 
battles  to  profit  from  the  Quints 
was  the  prolonged  legal  struggle  be¬ 
tween  two  manufacturers  of  corn 
syrup.  The  first  meal  served  the  in¬ 
fants  was  a  7-20  mixture  of  cow’s 
milk  and  water  with  a  few  drops  of 
rum  and  corn  syrup.  When  the  news 
was  made  known,  the  president  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Starch  Company 
in  Canada  shipped  a  case  of  their 
Beehive  Syrup  to  Callander.  He  also 
sent  a  check  to  which  there  were  no 
strings  attached.  Then  advertise¬ 
ments  appeared  proclaiming  that 
Beehive  Corn  Syrup  had  been  the 
first  food  to  pass  the  babies’  lips. 
Beehive’s  sales  immediately  sky¬ 
rocketed. 

The  Canada  Starch  Company, 
whose  Crown  Brand  Syrup  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  the  best  seller,  quickly 
sued  the  Beehive  people  for  $150,- 
000  damages.  Their  contention  was 
that  there  had  been  a  can  of  Crown 
Syrup  in  the  Dionne  house  during 
the  fivefold  birth  —  and  not  Bee¬ 
hive.  The  case  wound  through  the 
courts  for  many  months  before  judg¬ 
ment  was  given  to  the  defendant, 
Beehive,  on  the  evidence  of  the 
nurse  who  had  served  the  meal. 

The  Quintuplets’  $ 600,000  nest 


egg  would  be  considerably  larger 
but  for  the  horror  their  guardians, 
and  Canadians  generally,  have  of 
what  they  call  ‘'vulgar  ballyhoo.” 
This  attitude  explains  the  guard¬ 
ians’  insistence  on  advertising  dig¬ 
nity  and  their  refusal  to  permit 
their  charges  to  enter  into  the 
farcical  game  of  endorsements  as 
played  on  this  side  of  the  line. 

Around  Callander  there  are  none 
of  the  more  gaudy  manifestations 
of  showmanship  sometimes  found 
in  this  country.  Arriving  there,  one 
feels  that  Ontario  is  prepared  to 
admit  the  existence  of  the  Quin¬ 
tuplets,  but  nothing  more.  No  large 
billboard  or  Neon  sign  proclaims 
their  nearness.  Instead,  there  is  a 
neat  roadside  route  marker  which 
points  east  and  states  simply:  “The 
Dionne  Quintuplets.” 

Obviously  there  is  an  effort  to 
preserve  an  atmosphere  less  remi¬ 
niscent  of  the  Midway  —  an  effort 
to  give  the  little  girls  every  possible 
opportunity  to  live  normal  lives. 
The  hordes  who  travel  hundreds  of 
miles  for  a  brief  glimpse  at  them 
through  a  wire  screen  are  not  even 
charged  an  admission  fee.  But  the 
crowds  are  gaily  oblivious  of  this 
restraint.  These  noisy,  friendly  thou¬ 
sands  with  their  holiday  air,  eating 
hot  dogs  and  buying  the  unimagi¬ 
native  souvenirs  in  the  booths  (Papa 
Dionne  is  believed  to  be  clearing 
well  over  $25,000  a  year  from  his 
stand  alone),  are  out  to  enjoy  them¬ 
selves,  and  nothing  on  earth  could 
dampen  their  enthusiasm. 
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Twice  a  day  the  waiting  crowds 
in  Callander  form  a  long  queue, 
four  abreast.  Slowly  they  move  to¬ 
ward  the  Quints’  place  of  exhibi¬ 
tion  which  accommodates  about  200 
persons  at  a  time.  They  walk  through 
a  covered  passageway  from  which 
they  can  see,  but  cannot  be  seen 
by,  the  children  at  play.  The  girls’ 
exuberant  good  spirits,  their  charm 
and  flawless  grooming,  their  rollick¬ 
ing  enjoyment  of  life,  give  one  an 
increased  respect  for  Dr.  Dafoe  and 
his  associates;  theirs  has  been  a 
really  magnificent  achievement. 

But  one  wonders  how  long  the 
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innumerable  compromises  can  work. 
The  public  wants  to  see  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  will  insist,  in  increasing 
numbers,  on  seeing  them  as  long  as 
there  is  the  remotest  chance  of  do¬ 
ing  so.  It  appears  that  eventually 
either  the  children  and  the  family 
will  have  to  be  placed  in  some  kind 
of  national  preserve,  entirely  iso¬ 
lated  from  the  public,  or  the  Quin¬ 
tuplets  will  have  to  be  accepted  for 
what  they  are  —  a  five-girl  amuse¬ 
ment  industry  whose  lives  will  con¬ 
sist  of  an  alternate  routine  of  pub¬ 
lic  appearances  and  expensively 
bought  privacy. 
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C[  A  special  feed  mixture  made  by  a  poultry  company  of  Rochester 
N.  Y.,  influences  the  color  of  the  eggs  laid  by  the  hens.  Any  color  of  the 
rainbow  can  be  produced,  without  interfering  with  the  nutritional 
quality  of  the  egg. 

The  color  scheme  of  the  dinner  table  can  also  be  carried  out  in 
potatoes,  which  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture  is  now 
offering  in  red,  pink,  blue,  yellow,  white  with  red  or  blue  eyes,  and 
purple.  —  Health  Digest ,  and  AP 

C[  The  latest  thing  in  wienies,  introduced  at  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Meat  Dealers,  is  a  hot  dog  with  square  ends  and  two  zippers 
running  down  the  sides.  After  heating,  you  zip  off  the  casing.  —  Life 

CL  Rubber  vacuum  cups  with  spikes  attached  are  a  new  invention  to 
keep  your  roast  from  sliding  about  the  platter  while  being  carved. 
The  vacuum  cups  are  attached  by  pressure  to  the  platter,  then  the 
meat  is  pressed  firmly  onto  the  spikes.  —  Popular  Science  Monthly 

CL  Restaurant  owners  who  are  tired  of  customers  scribbling  on 
tablecloths  can  now  buy  Dennison’s  “Game-Naps”  —  paper  napkins 
with  ticktacktoe  and  other  games  and  puzzles  printed  on  them. 

—  Business  Week 
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N nearly  70  years  ago  an  Eng¬ 
lish  astronomer  espied  a 
strange  yellowish  color  flar¬ 
ing  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun. 
It  was  utterly  different  from  any 
tint  known  on  earth,  and  he  real¬ 
ized  that  it  must  be  caused  by  the 
incandescence  of  an  unknown  ele¬ 
ment.  Sir  Joseph  Lockyer  named 
his  find  “  helium, ”  after  the  Greek 
word  for  sun. 

Between  this  discovery  in  1868 
of  a  mysterious  gas  90  million  miles 
away  and  the  debate  over  its  control 
in  Congress  in  1937  lies  one  of  the 
most  exciting  stories  of  science. 

An  American,  W.  F.  Hillebrand, 
first  chanced  on  helium  in  the  earth. 
In  1894,  he  heated  a  heavy  mineral 
conglomerate  and  there  boiled  out, 
among  other  emanations,  minute 
quantities  of  a  strange  gas.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  Dr.  Hillebrand  mistook 
the  gas  for  nitrogen,  and  so  missed 
credit  for  the  discovery. 

Within  three  days  of  hearing  of 
Hillebrand’s  work,  the  British  chem¬ 
ist  Sir  William  Ramsay  repeated 
the  experiment,  and  identified  the 
gas  correctly.  But  all  evidence  seemed 
to  show  that  this  sun  gas  was  very 
rare  on  earth.  By  years  of  laborious 
work  a  Dutch  physicist  extracted 
a  few  dozen  cubic  feet  of  the  gas, 
but  it  cost  him  $1800  per  cubic 


foot.  Next  to  hydrogen  it  was  the 
lightest  substance  known,  having  a 
weight  only  about  one  seventh  that 
of  air.  But  everybody  knew  it  was 
too  scarce  and  expensive  to  be  of 
any  practical  value. 

Today  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Mines  is  taking  helium  from 
wells  in  Texas  at  less  than  2  cents 
a  cubic  foot;  and  in  a  single  year 
has  bottled  up  more  than  15  million 
cubic  feet.  Yet  outside  the  United 
States,  helium  remains  little  more 
than  a  laboratory  curiosity  —  for 
nowhere  else  does  Nature  yield  it 
up  except  in  grudging  minutiae. 

The  first  hint  that  helium  might 
be  regarded  as  a  unique  part  of  the 
North  American  patrimony  came 
in  1903,  when  in  a  southern  Kansas 
farming  district  near  Dexter  a  test 
oil  well  suddenly  erupted  with  a 
geyserlike  roar.  The  flow  proved  to 
be  gas,  not  oil;  but  immediately 
there  were  visions  of  piping  it  into 
houses  and  factories  as  a  fuel.  The 
mayor  declared  a  holiday;  a  pro¬ 
gram  was  arranged,  and  the  neigh¬ 
boring  citizens  gathered  for  the 
ushering  in  of  prosperity.  A  pipe 
had  been  installed  from  the  well  to 
the  speaker’s  stand,  and,  as  a  fitting 
climax,  a  ceremonial  lighting  of  the 
gas  was  scheduled  to  follow  the 
mayor’s  speech. 
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But  when  the  gas  was  turned  on, 
it  extinguished  the  match  in  the 
mayor’s  hand.  Several  matches  in 
succession  blew  out.  The  gas  pres¬ 
sure  was  too  high,  explained  the 
embarrassed  officials.  They  would 
build  a  bonfire,  turn  the  gas  in  a 
steady  stream  into  the  fire,  watch 
it  burn.  But  the  blazing  fire  had  no 
better  luck.  The  holiday  ended  in 
gloom.  The  well  was  plugged  up, 
and  outside  the  laboratories  the 
oddities  of  helium  were  generally 
ignored  for  more  than  a  decade. 

Came  the  World  War  —  and  a 
frantic  search  for  noninflammable 
gas  to  use  in  Zeppelins  instead  of 
the  highly  explosive  hydrogen.  Wash¬ 
ington  sent  out  experts  to  prospect, 
and  in  an  area  in  northern  Texas 
they  found  what  they  wanted.  At 
the  time  of  the  Armistice,  some 
147,000  cubic  feet  of  Texas  helium 
had  been  produced.  By  1925,  the 
government  had  adopted  as  a  safety 
measure  the  exclusive  use  of  helium 
to  inflate  military  balloons  and 
dirigibles,  and  by  federal  law  had 
practically  prohibited  its  export. 

Under  direction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  50,000  acres  of  a  natural- 
gas  field  near  Amarillo,  Texas,  were 
acquired.  A  modern  extraction  plant 
erected  there  has  produced  some  77 
million  cubic  feet  of  helium  since 
it  was  opened  in  1929.  In  addition 
to  the  Amarillo  field  (good  for  180 
years  of  operation  at  present  plant 
capacity),  reserve  lands  rich  in  he¬ 
lium  are  held  in  Colorado  and  Utah. 

For  these  huge  supplies  there  will 
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be  no  lack  of  purchasers,  if  one  may 
judge  by  demands  voiced  at  the 
Congressional  hearings  in  1937. 

The  first  and  most  insistent  de¬ 
mand  was  that  of  the  medical  men 
who  had  discovered  its  virtues  as 
a  therapeutic  material.  Seventy- 
nine  percent  of  our  air  is  nitrogen. 
We  simply  breathe  it  in  only  to 
breathe  it  out  again  unused,  while 
our  lungs  absorb  the  21  percent  of 
oxygen.  A  physician,  watching  an 
asthma  victim  struggle  for  breath, 
wondered  if  a  lighter  air  would 
have  any  favorable  effect.  Since 
helium  is  only  one  seventh  the 
weight  of  nitrogen,  why  not  substi¬ 
tute  a  helium-oxygen  mixture  for 
the  heavier  air?  This  synthetic  at¬ 
mosphere  was  tried,  and  it  is  now 
an  accepted  medium  of  treatment 
for  acute  asthma  in  some  hospitals. 

‘‘Some  patients  with  asthma  actu¬ 
ally  die,”  said  Dr.  Alvan  L.  Barach, 
testifying  before  the  Congressional 
committee.  “But,”  he  continued, 
referring  to  results  in  New  York, 
“we  have  not  lost  a  single  patient 
in  the  helium  treatment,  although 
in  16  months  we  have  had  five 
apparently  fatal  cases  (i.e.,  the  pulse 
could  no  longer  be  felt)  and  they 
were  restored  by  the  use  of  helium.” 

Not  only  in  asthma,  but  in  sev¬ 
eral  other  ailments  involving  breathing 
difficulties,  as  also  in  the  deep-sea 
diver’s  affliction  called  “  the  bends,” 
helium  is  proving  effective.  It  is 
also  helpful  in  certain  techniques 
of  administering  anesthetics. 

But  hitherto  helium  has  been 
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very  expensive,  and  it  was  for  this 
reason  that  physicians  urged  Con¬ 
gress  to  amend  the  law  which  pro¬ 
hibited  the  sale  of  government  he¬ 
lium.  While  these  hearings  were 
under  way,  the  hydrogen  in  the 
German  dirigible  Hindenburg  ex¬ 
ploded.  This  spectacular  tragedy 
gave  publicity  to  the  additional 
demands  of  aeronautical  interests 
for  cheap  helium  with  which  to 
inflate  commercial  airships. 


The  law  was  amended.  Govern¬ 
ment  helium  ceased  to  be  pecu¬ 
liarly  the  Army’s  and  Navy’s.  A 
close  control  of  exportation  is  im¬ 
posed,  but  the  gas  may  now  be  sold 
to  the  public;  and  its  availability 
may  yet  promote  an  enormous  de¬ 
velopment  of  commercial  lighter- 
than-air  craft. 

Today  a  miniature  balloonful  of 
helium  that  was  once  worth  $5000 
costs  1 1/2  cents. 
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(Quoies 


JAMES  A.  FARLEY 
U.  S.  Postmaster  General: 


fJ  don’t  know  whether  chewing-gum 
played  any  part  in  my  success,  but  it  was 
not  a  retarding  factor.  —  Boston  Transcript 


jules  henri  During  my  ten  years  in  Washington  I 

former  counselor  of  the  French  Embassy:  drank,  God  help  my  digestion,  35,000  cock¬ 
tails  in  line  of  duty.  Not  a  single  day  passed 
that  I  didn’t  drink  five;  on  days  of  an  offi¬ 
cial  luncheon,  teas  and  a  dinner,  the  num¬ 
ber  soared  to  astronomical  proportions. 

—  “Washington  Review,”  by  Duke  Shoop 


DR.  S.  MORRIS 

West  Virginia  University: 


Modesty  has  ruined  more  kidneys  than  bad 
liquor. 


LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  RUSSELL 
answers  a  barrister: 


The  extreme  penalty  for  bigamy?  Two 
mothers-in-law. 


SAMUEL  goldwyn  I,G0  to  the  movies  every  night.  Why  not? 

film  producer:  I’ve  got  to  ho  something  to  take  my  mind 

off  my  business.  —  Time 


john  barrymore  One  of  my  chief  regrets  during  my  years  in 

in  a  radio  broadcast:  the  theater  is  that  I  couldn’t  sit  in  the 

audience  and  watch  me  act. 
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THE 

INCREDIBLE 
MR.  GANDHI 


CONDENSED  FROM  “INSIDE  ASIA” 


John  Gunther 

Author  of  “Inside  Europe’’ 


G^HE  story  of  the  man  who,  by  his  saintly  life, 
has  become  a  god  to  his  countrymen;  who,  by 
applying  moral  weapons  to  politics,  fought  the 
British  Empire  to  a  standstill;  and  who  —  para¬ 
doxically  —  is  today  the  best  friend  the  British 
have  in  India. 

Mr.  Gunther,  noted  for  his  brilliant  portraits  of 
Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  Stalin,  here  gives  a  warmly 
human  appraisal  of  this  “dictator  who  rules  by 
love”;  whose  inconsistencies  puzzle  the  Western 
mind,  yet  whose  gentle  heroism  has  made  him  one 
of  the  great  leaders  of  all  time. 

Inside  Asia ,  Mr.  Gunther’s  forthcoming  book 
from  which  this  excerpt  is  taken,  will  be  published 
early  next  year  by  Harper  &  Bros,  at  $3.5°- 
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Mr.  Gandhi,  who  is  an  in¬ 
credible  combination  of 
-  Jesus  Christ,  Tammany 
Hall,  and  your  father,  is  the  great¬ 
est  Indian  since  Buddha.  Like  Bud¬ 
dha  he  will  be  worshiped  as  a  god 
when  he  dies.  Nowadays  people  are 
apt  to  assume  that  he  is  played 
out;  they  even  think  that  he  no 
longer  counts  in  India.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
Mr.  Gandhi  is  still  incomparably 
the  most  important  living  Indian. 
I  have  seen  peasants  kiss  the  sand 
his  feet  have  trod. 

No  more  enigmatic  character  can 
be  conceived.  He  is  a  slippery  fel¬ 
low.  I  mean  no  disrespect.  But  con¬ 
sider  the  contradictions  in  the  ca¬ 
reer  and  character  of  this  man  who 
is  at  once  a  saint  and  a  politician. 

Gandhi’s  great  contribution  to 
India  was  the  theory  and  practice 
of  non-violence  or  civil  disobedi¬ 
ence  —  a  perfect  example  of  his  fa¬ 
miliar  usage  of  moral  weapons  to 
achieve  practical  results.  But  at  the 
very  time  that  non-violence  was 
embedded  in  his  soul,  he  was  re¬ 
cruiting  ambulance  detachments  to 
serve  in  warfare. 

There  is  again  the  matter  of  his 
celebrated  fasts.  He  fasted  purely 


for  moral  reasons,  but  they  often 
compelled  the  British  to  let  him  out 
of  jail.  A  sort  of  etherealized  Hou- 
dini,  he  was  in  a  position  to  escape 
from  prison  at  any  time  because  the 
British  would  not  accept  the  onus 
of  his  death  from  starvation  while 
in  confinement.  Yet  • —  the  point  is 
important  —  Gandhi  himself  never 
consciously  thought  of  fasting  as  a 
method  of  escape. 

His  inconsistencies  seem  remark¬ 
able,  until  you  note  that  his  objec¬ 
tive  seldom  varies.  He  is  interested 
in  substance,  not  form.  For  instance, 
his  career  has  been  a  titanic  strug¬ 
gle  with  Britain,  yet  now  he  is  coop¬ 
erating  with  Britain  under  the  new 
constitution.  His  point  is  that  his 
objective,  Indian  independence,  may 
now  be  more  easily  achieved  by 
cooperation  than  by  struggle.  Yet 
the  paradox  is  enormous:  Mr.  Gan¬ 
dhi,  who  fought  the  British  Empire 
to  a  standstill,  is  today  in  certain 
respects  the  best  friend  the  British 
have  in  India. 

There  are  other  contradictions. 
To  Mr.  Gandhi  modern  science  is 
anathema,  but  he  uses  railway  trains 
and  wears  eyeglasses.  He  is  the  soul 
and  backbone  of  the  Indian  Na¬ 
tional  Congress  —  without  being  a 
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member  of  it.  His  approach  to  ev¬ 
erything  is  religious,  but  Hinduism 
apart,  no  one  knows  just  what  his 
religion  is. 

Even  his  attitude  toward  the  Un¬ 
touchables  —  to  whose  uplift  he 
now  devotes  the  largest  share  of 
his  energy  —  seems  contradictory, 
in  that  he  is  unwilling  to  free  them 
from  Hinduism,  which  makes  them 
what  they  are. 

Caste,  the  impregnable  citadel  of 
Hinduism,  is  as  old  as  India  and  was 
probably  invented  to  preserve  the 
supremacy  of  the  early  Aryan  in¬ 
vaders.  No  man  may  progress  from 
caste  to  caste. 

There  are  four  main  castes:  first 
the  Brahmans  or  priests  and  schol¬ 
ars,  second  the  Kshatriyas  or  war¬ 
riors,  third  the  Vaisyas  or  mer¬ 
chants  (into  which  Mr.  Gandhi  was 
born),  fourth  the  Sudras ,  servants 
or  serfs.  Members  of  the  third  caste 
are  still,  by  and  large,  the  shop¬ 
keepers  of  all  India,  though  the 
others  have  come  to  admit  other 
occupations.  It  is  surprising  to  find, 
for  instance,  that  Brahmans  are  for 
the  most  part  the  cooks  of  India.  This 
is  because  their  superior  touch  does 
not  defile  food  and  water,  and  thus 
non-Brahman  families  employ  them. 
Below  the  fourth  caste  — -  outside 
of  caste  —  are  the  Untouchables, 
many  of  whom  are  forced  to  find 
employment  as  scavengers  and  sweep¬ 
ers  of  latrines.  There  are  51  million 
Untouchables  in  India,  out  of  a  total 
Hindu  population  of  238  million. 

Untouchability  is  like  Jimcrow- 
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ism  on  a  fantastic  scale.  Or  imagine 
a  Jew  in  Germany  ten  times  worse 
off  than  he  is;  that  will  approach 
the  position  in  India  of  the  Un¬ 
touchables.  Not  only  are  they  the 
poorest  of  India’s  poor,  but  they 
suffer  social  indignities.  The  child 
of  an  Untouchable  in  some  parts 
of  India  may  not  enter  a  school¬ 
room;  Untouchables  may  not  use 
water  from  the  ordinary  village 
well  or  otherwise  in  any  way  mingle 
with  the  community.  In  South  In¬ 
dia  an  Untouchable  may  pollute  a 
caste  Hindu  even  from  a  distance; 
the  unfortunate  wretch,  as  he  walks 
along  the  road,  must  retreat  into 
the  fields  when  a  Brahman  passes. 
One  variety  of  Untouchable  defiles 
actually  on  sight,  no  matter  from 
what  distance,  so  that  he  can  go 
out  only  at  night. 

Mr.  Gandhi,  that  complicated 
man,  believes  firmly  in  the  caste 
system,  but  Untouchability  he  thinks 
is  a  degradation.  “I  would  rather 
that  Hinduism  died  than  that  Un¬ 
touchability  lived,”  he  said  once; 
he  calls  it  a  “rotten  excrescence” 
on  Hinduism.  Yet  when  the  Brit¬ 
ish,  supported  by  the  orthodox  Hin¬ 
dus,  attempted  to  cut  the  Untouch¬ 
ables  off  from  Hinduism  by  giving 
them  a  separate  electorate,  Mr. 
Gandhi  wrote  Sir  Samuel  Hoare: 
“  I  have  to  resist  your  decision  with 
my  life.”  He  felt  that  the  lot  of  the 
Untouchables  must  be  ameliorated 
within  Hinduism;  his  aim  is  to  make 
the  Untouchables  touchable  —  i.e., 
to  create  a  new  fifth  caste. 
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Mr.  Gandhi,  in  spite  of  his  in¬ 
consistencies,  adds  up  to  a  very 
great  deal.  The  record  of  his  life  is 
heroic  in  the  best  sense  of  that 
word.  This  tough  and  rubbery  little 
man,  dressed  in  a  loin  cloth  and 
sitting  by  his  spinning  wheel,  who 
weighs  112  pounds,  took  on  the 
greatest  empire  the  world  has  ever 
known,  and  almost  vanquished  it. 

Some  of  his  most  devoted  admir¬ 
ers  think  that  his  willingness  to 
compromise  with  Britain  —  now  — 
passes  normal  limits.  But  his  hold 
on  the  great  mass  of  the  Indian 
people  is  unshaken.  He  is  a  unique 
kind  of  dictator,  one  who  rules  by 
love.  His  photograph  is  enshrined 
in  a  million  cottages;  children,  sick, 
are  touched  with  his  likeness  to 
make  them  well.  Peasants  may  come 
20  miles  simply  to  see  his  train  pass, 
even  if  it  does  not  stop.  To  the 
submerged  masses  he  is  a  man  of 
miracles.  And  he  is  the  only  man 
in  India  who  by  a  single  word,  by 
lifting  his  little  finger,  could  start 
civil  disobedience  again  among  more 
than  350  million  people  —  roughly 
one  fifth  of  the  human  race. 

What  explains  the  hold  Mr.  Gan¬ 
dhi  has  on  India?  Let  us  try  to  take 
this  extraordinary  man  apart,  and 
see  what,  it  is  that  makes  him  tick. 


St.  Francis  in  South  Afri< 


ica 


Mohandas  Karamchand  Gandhi 
was  born  in  Porbandar,  one  of 
the  small  native  states  in  the 
Kathiawar  peninsula,  on  October  2, 


1869.  Thus  he  is  almost  70.  He  came 
of  a  solid  official  family;  both  his 
father  and  grandfather  were  De- 
wans ,  that  is,  prime  ministers, 
of  local  principalities.  The  name 
“Gandhi”  means  “grocer”  in  his 
native  language.  His  father,  whom 
he  describes  as  being  brave,  truth¬ 
ful,  and  incorruptible,  married  four 
times,  and  young  Gandhi  was  the 
youngest  child  of  the  fourth  wife. 
His  mother,  a  passionately  devout 
woman,  given  to  strict  observance 
of  Hindu  fasts  and  customs,  pro¬ 
foundly  influenced  him. 

The  best  source  of  material  for 
Gandhi’s  early  years  is  his  auto¬ 
biography,  Fhe  Story  of  My  Ex¬ 
periments  with  Fruth.  It  is  a  work 
of  very  peculiar  texture.  Artlessly 
it  sets  down  details  of  almost  shock¬ 
ing  intimacy;  yet  it  gives  an  im¬ 
pression  of  almost  Biblical  restraint. 
It  varies  between  passages  of  great 
nobility  and  literary  force,  and  of 
preoccupation  with  idiosyncrasies 
almost  meaningless  to  a  Western 
reader.  Its  last  words  are  —  after 
1090  pages  —  “I  must  reduce  my¬ 
self  to  zero.” 

His  picture  of  his  mother  is  worth 
recording:  “The  outstanding  im¬ 
pression  my  mother  has  left  on  my 
memory  is  that  of  saintliness.  She 
was  deeply  religious,  and  never 
missed  the  Chaturmas  (a  semi-fast 
period  that  lasts  four  months  dur¬ 
ing  the  rains).  During  one  Chatur¬ 
mas  she  vowed  not  to  have  food 
without  seeing  the  sun.  We  chil¬ 
dren  on  those  days  would  stand, 
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staring  at  the  sky,  waiting  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  appearance  of  the  sun 
to  our  mother.  .  .  .  She  would  run 
out  to  see  with  her  own  eyes,  but 
by  that  time  the  fugitive  sun  would 
be  gone,  thus  depriving  her  of  her 
meal.  ‘That  does  not  matter,’  she 
would  say  cheerfully,  ‘God  did  not 
want  me  to  eat  today’.” 

A  friend  told  young  Gandhi  that 
Indians  are  a  weak  people  because 
they  do  not  eat  meat.  “The  English 
are  able  to  rule  over  us  because 
they  are  meat-eaters.”  Secretly 
Gandhi  decided  to  taste  the  for¬ 
bidden  substance,  but  a  furtive 
meal  of  goat’s  meat  made  him  sick. 
That  night  he  had  a  horrible  night¬ 
mare,  in  which  a  live  goat  kept 
bleating  inside  his  stomach.  .  .  . 

At  about  the  same  time  a  friend 
took  him  to  a  brothel.  Gandhi  says, 
“I  was  almost  struck  dumb  and 
blind  in  this  den  of  vice.  I  went 
into  the  jaws  of  sin,  but  God  pro¬ 
tected  me.”  He  fled,  “saved.”  On 
another  occasion  he  smoked  a  for¬ 
bidden  cigarette,  and  almost  com¬ 
mitted  suicide  in  remorse.  He  says 
that  he  never  told  a  lie  in  child¬ 
hood. 

He  married  at  13.  Before  this  he 
had  been  betrothed  three  times, 
but  the  little  girls  all  died.  His  ten- 
year-old  wife  was  chosen  from  a 
neighbor’s  family,  and  he  was  mar¬ 
ried  in  a  Hindu  ceremony.  Gandhi 
writes,  “Little  did  I  dream  then 
that  one  day  I  should  severely  criti¬ 
cize  my  father  for  having  married 
me  as  a  child.  Everything  on  that 


day  seemed  to  me  proper  and  pleas¬ 
ing.  There  was  also  my  own  eager¬ 
ness  to  get  married.”  He  “draws 
the  curtain”  over  the  first  encoun¬ 
ter  of  the  two  nervous,  frightened 
children,  and  then  says  that  he  lost 
no  time  in  “assuming  the  authority 
of  a  husband.” 

His  wife,  Kasturbai,  was  illiter¬ 
ate.  “I  was  very  anxious  to  teach 
her,  but  lustful  love  left  no  time. 
.  .  .”  As  a  result  Kasturbai  today 
- —  a  half-century  later  —  can  only 
barely  read  and  write. 

“I  am  sure  that  had  my  love  for 
her  been  absolutely  untainted  with 
lust,  she  would  have  been  a  learned 
lady  today;  for  I  could  then  have 
conquered  her  dislike  for  studies.” 
When  he  was  15,  Kasturbai  had 
their  first  child,  who  died.  His 
father  died  at  about  the  same  pe¬ 
riod;  the  event  had  tremendous 
moral  significance  for  Gandhi,  be¬ 
cause  at  the  moment  of  his  father’s 
death  he  and  Kasturbai  were  in 
bed  together.  His  “shame”  at  this 
is  “a  blot  I  have  never  been  able  to 
efface  or  forget.” 

The  sexual  motif  is  very  strong 
throughout  Gandhi’s  book.  He  con¬ 
tinually  writes  of  his  carnal  im¬ 
pulses  and  desires;  even  in  1933  he 
says  that  he  has  not  finally  con¬ 
quered  them.  Four  times  God  saved 
him  from  going  to  brothels.  His 
first  great  struggle  for  emancipa¬ 
tion  from  earthly  needs  was  in  re¬ 
gard  to  sex;  all  his  fantastic  experi¬ 
ments  with  diet,  and  his  final 
choice  of  goat’s  milk  as  ideal  food, 
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were  caused  by  his  desire  to  dimin¬ 
ish  sexual  ardor.  In  1900,  when  he 
was  31,  he  gave  up  sexual  inter¬ 
course;  in  1906  he  confirmed  his  ab¬ 
stention  with  a  perpetual  vow  of 
celibacy.  This  he  considered  his 
first  step  forward  to  self-mastery; 
it  was  the  essential  preliminary  to 
the  doctrine  of  ahimsa ,  non-violence. 

Having  finished  high  school  and 
the  University  of  Ahmadabad, 
young  Gandhi  decided  to  go  to  Lon¬ 
don  and  study  law.  This  was  a  very 
unconventional  thing  to  do  in  those 
days.  Orthodox  Hindus  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  defiled  by  ocean  travel, 
and  the  subcaste  of  his  community 
excommunicated  him.  But  nothing 
could  deter  him  from  the  trip.  He 
calmly  relates  how  he  sold  his  wife’s 
trinkets  to  help  pay  his  way  —  he 
left  her  behind  —  and  describes  his 
solemn  vow  to  his  mother  to  eat  no 
meat,  drink  no  wine,  and  have  no 
women.  At  this  period  his  ultimate 
ambition  was  to  become  a  Dewan , 
like  his  father. 

His  adventures  in  London  —  he 
arrived  there  in  September,  1888 
—  make  strange  reading  now.  He 
set  about  learning  the  ways  of  this 
remarkable  island  people  who  kept 
his  own  people  in  subjection.  An 
Indian  friend  told  him,  “Do  not 
touch  other  people’s  things”  (this 
after  he  had  innocently  stroked  a 
silk  hat  the  wrong  way);  “do  not 
ask  questions  on  first  acquaintance; 
do  not  talk  loudly;  never  address 
people  as  ‘sir’  as  we  do  in  India.” 
Young  Gandhi  bought  a  dress  suit, 


learned  French  and  Latin,  took 
dancing  lessons,  and  went  through 
miseries  trying  to  find  palatable 
vegetarian  food.  (He  would  not  eat 
eggs,  or  even  sauces  made  of  eggs, 
and  had  to  quiz  waiters  to  find  out 
how  the  food  was  cooked.) 

Three  years  later  he  returned  to 
India,  and  set  up  legal  practice  in 
Bombay.  In  his  first  case,  when  he 
rose  to  cross-examine  a  witness,  he 
was  too  timid  to  talk,  and  had  to 
sit  down  again  without  asking  a 
question.  A  little  later  came  a  dis¬ 
concerting  experience;  he  was  bod¬ 
ily  thrown  out  of  an  Englishman’s 
office  when  he  came  to  ask  a  favor 
on  behalf  of  his  brother.  Directly 
he  sought  to  bring  suit  against  the 
Englishman —  note  his  pepperiness 
—  but  was  prevailed  upon  not  to 
do  so.  He  swallowed  the  insult,  but 
profited  from  it  as  well.  He  records, 
“Never  again  shall  I  try  to  exploit 
friendship.” 

In  1893,  feeling  himself  a  failure 
in  India,  he  went  to  South  Africa, 
where  the  large  Indian  colony  of¬ 
fered  him  the  chance  of  a  good  prac¬ 
tice.  Almost  before  he  knew  it  he 
was  a  leader  of  the  community,  and 
he  remained  in  South  Africa,  hardly 
realizing  how  the  time  slipped  by, 
for  more  than  20  years.  These  were 
his  great  years  of  preparation.  South 
Africa  was  a  rehearsal  in  microcosm 
of  what  was  to  come. 

When  he  came  to  South  Africa, 
and  indeed  for  a  long  time  there¬ 
after,  he  was  a  loyal  citizen  of  the 
British  Empire.  He  early  became 
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interested  in  Indian  Home  Rule, 
but  he  helped  organize  medical 
work  during  the  Boer  War  and  the 
Zulu  rebellion,  supporting  the  Brit¬ 
ish  forces;  he  received  citations  for 
bravery  in  the  front  line,  and  in 
1914  went  straight  to  London  to 
offer  his  services  for  establishing  an 
Indian  ambulance  corps.  This,  too, 
despite  the  indignities  he  and  his 
compatriots  suffered  owing  to  race 
and  color  prejudice  in  South  Africa. 
In  the  early  days  he  was  kicked, 
beaten,  spat  upon  as  a  coolie.  He 
could  find  no  rooms  in  hotels,  no 
restaurants  to  eat  in. 

Gradually  in  South  Africa  the 
two  main  streams  in  his  life  came 
forth.  Later  in  India  they  con¬ 
verged.  First  was  his  conversion  to 
the  doctrine  of  non-violence.  He 
read  Ruskin,  Tolstoi,  Thoreau,  and 
set  himself  to  follow  their  example. 
He  was  now  a  highly  successful  bar¬ 
rister,  earning  £5000  a  year,  but  he 
dropped  commercial  practice  to 
found  an  agricultural  colony  de¬ 
voted  to  poverty,  non-violence,  and 
the  simple  virtues.  Second  was  his 
growing  interest  in  Indian  national¬ 
ism.  He  did  not  fight  the  British 
directly,  but  he  roused  a  tremen¬ 
dous  tumult  in  defense  of  Indian 
rights.  He  founded  a  newspaper, 
Indian  Opinion ,  and  wrote  his  first 
book,  Hind  Swaraj  (Indian  Inde¬ 
pendence),  showing  that  he  had  not 
forgotten  the  land  to  which  he  must 
return.  He  became  the  undisputed 
leader  of  the  nationalist  Indians  in 
South  Africa,  tested  out  his  theory 
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of  passive  resistance,  and  three 
times  went  to  jail. 

Meantime  he  was  broadening, 
developing,  both  spiritually  and 
practically.  For  instance  he  decided 
that  he  was  not  well  enough  grounded 
in  the  Hindu  scriptures.  But  he  was 
busy,  with  little  time  to  spare.  So 
he  copied  out  the  Gita  verses,  hung 
them  on  a  wall,  and  memorized 
them  during  the  15  minutes  each 
morning  he  devoted  to  cleaning  his 
teeth. 

He  discovered  a  good  deal  about 
the  law.  From  the  beginning  he  re¬ 
fused  to  take  any  case  the  justice 
of  which  he  doubted.  He  learned 
that  if  he  were  sure  of  facts,  the 
law  was  apt  to  take  care  of  itself. 
“Facts  mean  truth,  and  once  we 
adhere  to  truth,  the  law  comes  to 
our  aid  naturally.”  Also  he  saw  that 
the  winning  party  seldom  recovered 
all  his  costs,  and  that  compromise 
was  an  excellent  technique.  “The 
true  function  of  a  lawyer  is  to  unite 
parties  riven  asunder.  Much  of  my 
practice  was  in  bringing  about  pri¬ 
vate  compromises.” 

One  of  his  early  spiritual  strug¬ 
gles  was  over  life  insurance.  “Man,” 
he  told  himself,  “you  have  sold 
almost  all  the  ornaments  of  your 
wife.  If  something  were  to  happen 
to  you,  the  burden  of  supporting 
her  and  the  children  would  fall  on 
your  poor  brother.”  So  he  took  out 
10,000  rupees  ($3700)  in  life  insur¬ 
ance.  Then  he  gave  it  up.  What 
reason,  he  asked  himself,  had  he  to 
assume  that  death  would  claim  him 
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earlier  than  the  others?  The  real 
protector  was,  he  decided,  not  his 
brother,  but  God  Almighty.  And, 
he  concluded,  “in  getting  my  life 
insured  I  had  robbed  my  wife  and 
children  of  their  self-reliance.  Why 
should  they  not  be  expected  to 
take  care  of  themselves  ?  What  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  families  of  the  num¬ 
berless  poor  of  the  world?  Why 
should  I  not  count  myself  among 
them?” 

Note  the  curious  emphasis  here. 
He  is  willing  that  even  his  family 
should  suffer  provided  that  his 
conscience  is  square  with  the  Al¬ 
mighty. 

He  had  many  political  tussles 
and  tumbles.  He  learned  to  handle 
men,  and  to  handle  crowds.  He  was 
absolutely  inflexible  on  any  matter 
of  principle,  and  wonderfully  sup¬ 
ple  on  minor  details. 

He  was  continually  exasperated 
by  diet.  He  tried  countless  experi¬ 
ments.  Finally  he  gave  up  salt,  tea, 
and  meals  after  sunset.  He  began, 
too,  to  observe  Monday  as  a  day  of 
silence.  Goat’s  milk  seemed  an  ideal 
food  for  the  observation  of  brah- 
macharya  (self-restraint),  but  it 
wras  only  after  a  terrific  struggle 
that  he  consented  to  take  it,  since, 
after  all,  it  was  not  strictly  a  vege¬ 
tarian  substance.  Meantime,  he 
struggled  to  maintain  his  vow  of 
chastity. 

Such  was  the  man,  who,  aged  45, 
returned  to  India  in  1914.  Then  the 
great  years,  the  tremendous  years, 
began. 


Entrance  to  India 

Back  on  his  native  soil,  he  spent  a 
'  year  in  travel  and  social  work, 
getting  close  to  Indian  affairs,  and 
in  1915  founded  his  Satyagraha 
hermitage  near  Ahmadabad.  This 
word,  Satyagraha ,  needs  careful 
definition.  Gandhi  invented  it.  Lit¬ 
erally  it  means  no  more  than  “right 
effort,”  but  “force  of  truth”  or 
“soul  force”  is  the  usual  transla¬ 
tion,  and  later  it  was  used  loosely  to 
indicate  “non-cooperation,”  “pas¬ 
sive  resistance”  and  “civil  disobe¬ 
dience.”  To  the  hermitage  he 
brought  the  poor,  unprecedentedly 
including  a  group  of  Untouchables; 
the  members  of  his  colony  took 
vows  of  truth-telling,  non-violence, 
vegetarianism,  celibacy,  and  non¬ 
possession.  Children  were  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  see  their  parents,  and  the 
parents  gave  up  control  of  them. 
His  word  swept  India.  Also  he  was 
tackling  practical  jobs  in  investigat¬ 
ing  and  helping  to  redress  the 
grievances  of  peasants.  By  1917  he 
was  already  known  as  the  Mahatma 
(literally  “Great  Soul”). 

At  the  end  of  the  war  the  political 
situation  was  boiling  over.  India 
loyally  supported  Britain  during 
the  war;  she  sent,  in  fact,  1,215,000 
men  overseas,  of  whom  more  than 
100,000  were  casualties.  In  return 
the  Indians,  Mr.  Gandhi  among 
them,  assumed  that  Britain  would 
lighten  the  burden  of  its  rule.  And 
indeed  the  British  did  introduce 
the  Montagu-Chelmsford  reforms 
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which  gave  India  a  limited  —  a  very 
limited  —  measure  of  self-govern¬ 
ment. 

But  Indian  nationalism  was  un¬ 
satisfied,  and  the  movement  for 
home  rule  continued  to  grow.  To 
check  the  rising  tide  of  political 
discontent,  the  British  introduced 
the  Rowlatt  bill,  giving  the  police 
special  powers;  it  was  furiously  re¬ 
sented.  The  country  seethed,  and 
Mr.  Gandhi  became  the  head  of  the 
nationalist  movement.  He  declared 
a  hartal ,  general  strike,  in  protest 
at  the  Rowlatt  bill;  then  in  April, 
1919,  came  the  grotesque  tragedy 
at  Amritsar,  when  a  British  gen¬ 
eral  gave  the  order  to  fire  on  a 
crowd  of  unarmed  Indians  —  men, 
women,  children  —  who  had  no 
method  of  escape,  and  killed  and 
wounded  some  hundreds.  India 
rose  —  but  not  with  a  roar.  It 
rose  with  Satyagraha ,  civil  disobe¬ 
dience. 

Satyagraha  swept  the  country. 
Mr.  Gandhi  made  it  a  political 
weapon  as  well  as  a  spiritual  force. 
The  people  were  on  the  brink  of 
revolution;  the  Mahatma  showed 
them  the  way.  The  call  of  non¬ 
violence,  of  self-mastery  through 
abnegation,  was  something  that  the 
Hindus  —  who  have  a  touch  of 
masochism  in  their  nature  —  instinc¬ 
tively  understood.  It  went  straight 
to  the  kernel  of  their  religious 
nature;  it  made  lions  out  of 
Hindus. 

The  British  were  bewildered.  What 
could  they  do  with  people  who  let 
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themselves  be  beaten  to  a  pulp 
without  lifting  their  hands?  What 
to  do  when  literally  thousands  of 
young  Indians  besieged  the  jails, 
demanding  to  be  arrested?  Mr. 
Gandhi’s  precepts  to  his  satyagrahi , 
as  the  passive-resisters  were  called, 
are  almost  more  than  the  West¬ 
ern  mind  can  comprehend.  The 
Mahatma  insisted  that  satyagrahi 
must  harbor  no  anger,  must  never 
retaliate  to  attacks,  must  volun¬ 
tarily  submit  to  arrest,  must  never 
insult  an  opponent,  and  must  assist 
British  officials  assaulted  by  forget¬ 
ful  Indians. 

Mr.  Gandhi  thought  his  policy 
would  ‘‘compel  the  government  to 
retrace  its  steps  and  undo  the 
wrongs.” 

But  the  government  did  not  re¬ 
trace  its  steps.  Instead  the  lines  of 
battle  were  marked  out.  The  Indian 
Congress  declared  for  Swaraj  (Home 
Rule  —  literally  “oneself  country”) 
and  worked  out  a  practical  pro¬ 
gram  under  Mr.  Gandhi’s  guid¬ 
ance.  He  became  dictator  of  the 
Congress.  Nationalist  Indians  agreed 
to  boycott  British  goods,  to  take 
their  children  from  government 
schools,  to  withdraw  from  the  law 
courts,  to  give  up  public  jobs,  to  pay 
no  taxes,  to  surrender  titles  and 
honors,  and,  above  all,  to  use  khad- 
dar,  i.e.  homespun  cotton.  This, 
like  the  invention  of  Satyagraha , 
was  another  example  of  Gandhi’s 
astute  political  sense.  Nothing  so 
dramatized  the  movement  —  down 
to  the  remotest  village  —  as  the  re- 
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vival  of  home  spinning  and  weav¬ 
ing.  It  at  once  starved  British 
imports,  revived  village  economy, 
and  gave  the  Congress  a  badge,  a 
uniform. 

In  1921  came  the  episode  of 
Chauri  Chaura.  An  infuriated  mob 
of  Indians  hacked  and  burned  to 
death  a  group  of  police.  Gandhi 
was  horrified.  He  was  about  to  push 
civil  disobedience  further,  but  he 
suddenly  and  startlingly  called  off 
the  entire  campaign.  It  is  difficult 
to  know  who  were  the  most  aston¬ 
ished  by  this  volte-face ,  the  British 
or  the  Indians.  Gandhi  said  simply 
that  Chauri  Chaura  proved  that 
India  was  not  ready  for  Satyagraha. 
The  people  could  not  yet  be  fully 
trusted  with  this  new  weapon.  He 
talked  of  his  bitter  humiliation,  his 
“Himalayan  blunder ”;  he  denounced 
mob  violence  and  said  that  he,  the 
person  responsible,  must  undergo 
cleansing;  he  set  himself  the  pen¬ 
ance  of  his  first  great  fast. 

In  1922  he  was  arrested.  He 
knew  this  would  come.  Listen  to 
his  logic: 

“What  can  be  the  motive  of  the 
government  in  arresting  me?  The 
government  are  not  my  enemy.  But 
they  believe  that  I  am  the  soul  of 
all  this  agitation,  that  if  I  am  re¬ 
moved,  the  ruled  and  ruler  will  be 
left  in  peace.  ...  I  desire  that  the 
people  shall  maintain  perfect  self- 
control  and  consider  the  day  of  my 
arrest  as  a  day  of  rejoicing.” 

The  trial  was  a  tableau  to  stagger 
the  imagination.  Mr.  Gandhi  told 


the  prosecutor  that  his  crimes  were 
greater  than  those  in  the  indict¬ 
ment;  gravely,  placidly,  he  pleaded 
with  the  judge  to  give  him  the  max¬ 
imum  sentence.  The  judge  matched 
the  Mahatma’s  courtesy  with  his 
own.  The  testimony  reads  like  the 
proceedings  of  some  court  of  honor. 
The  judge  sentenced  Mr.  Gandhi 
to  six  years’  imprisonment,  and  Mr. 
Gandhi  thanked  him. 

He  adored  jail.  It  gave  him  rest 
and  seclusion.  His  own  words  are 
that  he  was  “happy  as  a  bird”  in 
confinement.  But  after  a  sudden 
operation  for  appendicitis,  he  was 
released  in  1924. 

The  next  year  he  undertook  a  21- 
day  fast  following  an  outbreak  of 
trouble  between  Hindus  and  Mos¬ 
lems.  By  his  example,  he  hoped  to 
bring  friendship  between  the  two. 
He  wrote,  “  My  penan  ce  is  the  prayer 
of  a  bleeding  heart.  .  .  .  It  is  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  Hindus  and  Moslems  who 
have  professed  to  love  me.”  Breath¬ 
less,  a  whole  continent  waited  the 
three  weeks  in  anguish.  When  fi¬ 
nally  the  Mahatma,  on  the  21st 
day,  took  a  sip  of  orange  juice,  he 
was  too  weak  to  talk. 

There  came  then  five  years  of 
tension,  feeling  for  position,  and  de¬ 
lay.  The  British  sent  the  Simon 
Commission  to  India  to  prepare  the 
way  for  a  new  constitution,  and 
the  Congress  steadily  expanded  in 
strength  and  spirit;  in  1930  the 
Congress  came  out  flatly  for  com¬ 
plete  independence,  at  about  the 
time  Lord  Irwin,  the  Viceroy,  an- 
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nounced  that  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  considered  that  the  natural 
issue  of  India’s  constitutional  prog¬ 
ress  was  —  dominion  status.  Battle 
lines  were  drawn  again,  and  tem¬ 
pers  rose.  Gandhi  wrote  Irwin,  even 
though  he  always  addressed  him  as 
‘‘Dear  Friend,”  that  he  considered 
British  rule  to  be  “a  curse.  ”  (But 
he  says  that  he  “cannot  and  will 
not”  hate  individual  Englishmen.) 
He  opened  a  renewed  course  of  im¬ 
placable  opposition.  He  presented 
demands  to  the  “satanic”  govern¬ 
ment,  which  were  rejected;  there¬ 
upon  in  1930  civil  disobedience  be¬ 
gan  anew. 

It  opened  with  Gandhi’s  “salt 
march”  to  Dandi  on  the  sea.  Salt 
was  —  and  is  —  a  government  mo¬ 
nopoly;  the  tax  on  it  bore  especial¬ 
ly  hard  on  the  poorer  people,  and 
Gandhi  chose  it  as  a  symbol  that 
everyone  could  grasp.  The  march 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in 
modern  history.  With  a  group  of 
volunteers,  the  Mahatma  slowly 
traversed  the  country;  and  a  fire  of 
rebellion  followed  in  his  wake.  When 
he  began  it,  he  said,  “On  bended 
knee  I  asked  the  government  tor 
bread,  and  I  got  a  stone  instead.” 
When,  with  the  marchers  beside 
him,  he  reached  the  sea,  he  knelt 
and  made  illegal  salt  from  the  water. 

The  wave  of  civil  disobedience 
that  followed  almost  brought  India 
to  anarchy,  but  it  was  not  success¬ 
ful  enough  to  win  a  clean  victory. 
By  1934  it  fizzled  out;  thousands  of 
people  were  in  jail,  the  British  ruled 


by  pure  repression,  and  the  country 
was  paralyzed  and  prostrate.  What 
happened  then  was  a  double  course 
of  events.  First,  the  British  ham¬ 
mered  out  the  new  constitution, 
which  did  very  considerably  ad¬ 
vance  India  toward  self-govern¬ 
ment;  second,  the  Congress,  under 
Mr.  Gandhi’s  lead,  came  around  bv 
1937  to  reluctant  participation  in 
its  working.  So  the  net  result  of 
civil  disobedience  was  a  compro¬ 
mise.  The  British  gave  way  to  some 
extent;  the  Indians  grudgingly  con¬ 
sented  to  work  with  them. 


Daily  Life  of  the  jM.odern  Saint 


Nowadays  the  Mahatma  lives 
most  of  the  year  in  a  remote 
village  called  Segaon  in  the  very 
center  of  the  most  backward  part 
of  India.  He  chose  it,  with  his  cus¬ 
tomary  combination  of  foresight 
and  crankiness,  just  because  it  was 
peculiarly  inaccessible,  surrounded 
by  mud  four  months  of  the  year, 
without  even  a  doctor  or  a  post 
office,  and  populated  largely  by 
Harijans  (children  of  God),  which 
is  the  name  he  has  given  the  Un¬ 
touchables.  He  wanted  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  even  the  most  unbeliev¬ 
ably  backward  village  in  India  could 
benefit  by  Gandhiism. 

Fie  rises  every  day  at  4:30  for  his 
morning  prayers,  then  takes  a  brisk 
walk,  rain  or  shine.  He  did  this 
even  in  London,  when  he  exhausted 
the  two  detectives  assigned  to  guard 
him.  When  I  write  “brisk,”  I  mean 
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“brisk.”  He  walks  as  Paavo  Nurmi 
runs.  I  have  enjoyed  watching  Eu¬ 
ropeans  in  good  condition  try  to 
keep  up  with  him.  He  sails  along, 
carrying  a  long  staff,  like  some  ex¬ 
traordinary  bird. 

The  prayers  are  more  important 
than  the  ritual  of  stiff  daily  exer¬ 
cise.  In  London  he  would  interrupt 
any  meeting  without  a  trace  of  self- 
consciousness  to  sit  down  on  the 
floor  and  pray  —  even  in  a  com¬ 
mittee  room  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  He  prays  twice  a  day,  morn¬ 
ing  and  at  sunset.  The  sunset  prayers 
are  in  the  nature  of  a  public  cere¬ 
mony,  because  his  household  joins 
him,  together  with  the  villagers  and 
any  visitors  who  may  be  there.  The 
evening  I  saw  the  prayers  on  Juhu 
beach  (Mr.  Gandhi  was  having  a 
holiday  near  Bombay)  a  Japanese 
priest  joined  the  ceremony,  and 
Miss  Madeleine  Slade,  the  daughter 
of  an  English  admiral  and  the  faith¬ 
ful  manager  of  Gandhi’s  household, 
sang  from  theHindu  scriptures.  The 
moon  rose  at  one  end  of  the  beach 
just  as  the  sun  was  setting;  the 
night  was  calm,  still,  and  very 
beautiful.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gandhi 
walked  quietly  up,  and  the  Ma¬ 
hatma  took  his  place  facing  the  sea. 
He  sat  there  cross-legged,  head 
bowed,  for  precisely  thirty  min¬ 
utes.  There  was  no  other  ceremony. 
No  one  spoke;  no  one  moved;  but 
the  Hindu  chants  continued  plan- 
gently.  Suddenly  he  rose;  the  en¬ 
chantment  broke,  and  the  prayers 
were  over. 


He  eats  no  meat,  of  course,  and 
in  fact  only  seldom  takes  any  cooked 
food.  A  mug  of  goat’s  milk,  dates, 
nuts,  a  tablespoon  of  honey,  garlic, 
a  bowl  of  chopped  fresh  vegetables, 
and  plenty  of  fruit  —  oranges, 
pineapples,  mangoes,  peaches  — 
this  is  the  general  menu. 

He  works  very  hard,  seeing  peo¬ 
ple  incessantly,  receiving  visitors, 
consulting  subordinates.  Wherever 
he  is  is  the  capital  of  Indian  India. 
Any  particularly  interesting  talk  is 
written  down  by  his  secretary  and 
appears  presently  in  his  newspaper, 
the  Harijan.  So  no  words  are  wasted. 
He  keeps  up  a  very  considerable 
correspondence  with  people  all  over 
the  world.  His  chief  relaxation  is 
his  bath;  he  bathes  in  very  hot 
water  for  40  minutes  before  retir¬ 
ing,  and  usually  reads  in  the  tub. 

Monday  is  his  day  of  silence.  He 
will  not  interrupt  it  no  matter  what 
urgent  business  is  clamoring  just 
outside  the  door. 

Mostly  his  work  at  present,  ex¬ 
cept  when  the  Working  Committee 
of  Congress  is  meeting,  centers  on 
the  village.  To  revive  the  village, 
and  thus  prevent  the  countrymen 
from  being  sucked  into  the  terrible 
slums  of  the  town,  he  has  a  five- 
point  program:  Encourage  home 
spinning;  make  village  education  vo¬ 
cational;  improve  sanitation;  bring 
the  Untouchables  into  the  com¬ 
munity;  above  all,  stimulate  village 
industry. 

He  is  doing  his  best,  for  instance, 
to  create  work  from  by-products 
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of  dead  cattle,  fertilizers  and  the 
like.  Of  course  no  Hindu  would  kill 
a  cow,  which  is  sacred  in  India,  but 
the  Mahatma  is  trying  to  persuade 
the  villagers  to  utilize  those  that 
die  naturally  —  not  an  easy  thing 
to  persuade  them  to  do. 

This  peculiar  concern  with  cat¬ 
tle  turns  upon  the  fact  that  cow 
worship  is  an  essential  facet  of 
Hinduism.  “To  me,”  Mr.  Gandhi 
has  said,  “cow-protection  is  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  phenomena  in 
human  evolution.  The  cow  to  me 
means  the  entire  subhuman  world. 
Man  through  the  cow  is  enjoined 
to  realize  his  identity  with  all  that 
lives.  She  is  the  mother  to  millions 
of  Indian  mankind.  The  cow  is  a 
poem  of  pity.  Protection  of  the  cow 
means  protection  of  the  whole  dumb 
creation  of  God.” 

This  extraordinary  veneration  of 
the  cow  goes  back  to  the  remotest 
Indian  times.  The  cow  gives  food, 
fuel,  and  —  as  a  draft  animal  — 
the  means  of  agriculture. 

It  performs  other  functions  too. 
The  dung  is  important.  The  steps 
of  houses  are  washed  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  it  every  day;  it  is  ammonic 
and  antiseptic,  and  believe  it  or 
not  —  clean.  Dung  is  the  great 
cleanser,  the  purifier.  Then  again, 
when  a  Brahman  must  purify  him¬ 
self,  remove  corruptness  from  his 
body  and  soul,  he  swallows  a  pellet 
made  of  the  five  excretory  products 
of  the  cow:  milk,  butter,  curds, 
urine,  dung. 

The  economic  consequences  of 


cow  worship  are  enormous.  Although 
no  one  may  kill  a  cow,  yet  many 
cattle  are  wretchedly  cared  for; 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  half- 
starved  and  useless  beasts  roam  the 
country  devouring  crops.  One  might 
assume  that  India  should  at  least 
have  a  plenitude  of  good  milk,  but 
the  contrary  is  true;  the  condition 
of  the  cattle  is  so  miserable  and 
the  period  of  lactation  so  abused 
that  less  milk  is  consumed  in  India 
than  any  comparable  country.  In 
India  the  cow  lives  on  man,  instead 
of  vice  versa.  Mr.  Gandhi’s  difficul¬ 
ties  in  utilizing  dead  cattle  in  a 
new  village  industry  can  therefore 
be  understood. 

Mr.  Gandhi  himself  has  very  little 
need  of  money,  and  the  financing  of 
his  household  doesn’t  seem  to  be  a 
problem  because  what  little  he 
needs  he  gets  from  charity. 

“Bapu”  — -  “Father”  —  is  what 
his  friends  and  intimates  call  him. 
He  has  always  been  embarrassed  by 
the  title  “Mahatma.” 

His  health  is  quite  good.  He  is 
not  nearly  as  frail  as  his  photographs 
indicate;  the  torso  is  well  formed, 
and  the  muscles  hard  and  smooth. 
His  personal  physician,  Dr.  Roy, 
one  of  the  first  doctors  of  India, 
told  me  that  he  was  “superbly 
normal.” 

Dr.  Roy  admitted  that  Gandhi 
could  do  things  that  normal  men 
could  not  do.  His  experience  of 
fasting  has,  for  instance,  given  him 
peculiar  powers  over  his  body.  Once 
he  was  down  to  97  pounds  and  eat- 
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ing  only  400  calories  a  day.  Dr.  Roy 
said  he  must  get  up  to  104  pounds, 
and  that  he  could  do  this  only  by 
doubling  his  intake  of  food.  Gandhi 
asserted  that  he  could  take  on  the 
necessary  seven  pounds  in  one  week 
without  changing  his  diet  by  one 
calory.  Which  he  did. 

He  will  say,  “I  will  go  to  sleep 
for  25  minutes.”  Then  he  can  fall 
asleep  instantly,  and  sleep  for  ex¬ 
actly  25  minutes  and  no  more.  On 
the  trains  his  attendants  know  that 
he  will  be  asleep  within  30  seconds 
of  getting  into  the  compartment. 
Once  he  was  asleep  in  an  automo¬ 
bile,  returning  from  a  funeral.  The 
car  overturned.  Mr.  Gandhi  was 
thrown  out,  but  when  his  worried 
friends  went  to  him  on  the  roadside 
he  was  asleep  again. 

His  tributes  to  Kasturbai,  his 
wife,  are  touching.  She  is  a  small, 
round,  cheerful  woman,  and  he  is 
fully  aware  of  the  tremendous  half 
century  he  has  put  her  through.  He 
quite  calmly  notes  the  wide  differ¬ 
ence  between  them  intellectually 
but  says,  “She  is  blessed  with  one 
great  quality  .  .  .  she  has  consid¬ 
ered  herself  blessed  in  following  in 
my  footsteps.”  In  another  passage, 
he  writes,  “I  can  no  more  describe 
my  feeling  for  Hinduism  than  for 
my  own  wife.  She  moves  me  as  no 
other  woman  in  the  world  can.  Not 
that  she  has  no  faults.  I  daresay 
that  she  has  many  more  than  I  see 
myself.  But  the  feeling  of  indis¬ 
soluble  bond  is  there.” 

The  Gandhis  have  four  sons  and 


several  grandchildren.  In  his  auto¬ 
biography  he  criticizes  himself  for 
not  having  given  his  children  a 
better  education.  One  son,  indeed, 
has  been  a  disappointment,  but 
two  others  have  made  excellent  ca¬ 
reers  as  journalists. 


The  Gandhi  G  am  hit 


Gandhi’s  unbelievable  simplicity 
sometimes  reaches  the  border¬ 
line  of  comedy.  Once  he  went  through 
a  minor  spiritual  crisis  before  al¬ 
lowing  his  wife,  a  third-class  pas¬ 
senger,  to  use  a  second-class  bath¬ 
room.  One  possibly  apocryphal 
story  describes  the  Englishman  who 
shouted  “Coolie”  at  him  at  a  rail¬ 
way  station.  Obediently  Mr.  Gandhi 
picked  up  the  Englishman’s  bags 
and  took  them  to  the  train. 

Again  there  is  his  very  consider¬ 
able  charm.  Despite  his  40  years 
of  celibacy,  he  adores  the  company 
of  women,  and  he  likes  to  flirt. 
He  is  a  saint,  but  a  laughing  one. 
He  loves  laughter.  He  bubbles  and 
chuckles  in  talk.  Once  he  told  a 
friend  that  he  might  have  killed 
himself  long  ago  but  for  his  sense  of 
humor.  His  charm  is  such  that, 
according  to  the  legend,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  India  Sir  Samuel 
Hoare  ordered  a  new  Viceroy,  Lord 
Willingdon,  not  to  see  Gandhi,  in 
order  to  prevent  his  succumbing  to 
his  formidable  charm. 

He  has  this  tact,  charm,  consid¬ 
eration,  but  he  can  be  brutal  for  a 
principle.  Consider  for  instance  the 
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story  of  the  illness  of  his  ten-year- 
old  child  Manilal. 

The  doctor  found  Manilal  with  a 
high  fever,  caused  by  pneumonia 
after  typhoid.  He  said  that  eggs  and 
chicken  broth  might  save  him,  but 
Mr.  Gandhi  refused  to  allow  him 
either.  He  told  the  doctor  that  he 
would  treat  Manilal  in  his  own 
way. 

The  boy  grew  worse,  and  Gandhi 
relates:  ‘‘I  began  to  get  anxious. 
What  would  people  say  of  me? 
What  right  had  parents  to  inflict 
their  fads  on  their  children?  .  .  . 
I  was  haunted  by  thoughts  like 
these.  Then  a  contrary  current  would 
start.  God  would  surely  be  pleased 
to  see  that  I  was  giving  the  same 
treatment  to  my  son  as  I  would 
give  myself.  .  .  .The  doctor  could 
not  guarantee  recovery.  The  thread 
of  life  was  in  the  hands  of  God.  .  .  .” 

The  fever  broke  at  last  and  the 
son  recovered,  but  the  point  of  the 
story  is  that  his  honor,  his  faith, 
were  more  important  to  the  Ma¬ 
hatma  than  the  life  of  his  son. 

Another  source  of  power  is  his 
tremendous  knowledge  ol  India. 
His  travels  over  India  have  been 
epochal.  In  the  third  class  trains 
and  especially  on  foot,  he  has  cov¬ 
ered  the  entire  peninsula. 

The  things  Gandhi  likes  most  are 
children,  fresh  air,  laughter,  friends, 
the  truth.  What  he  dislikes  most  is 
a  lie. 

This  is  another  source  of  power. 
People  cannot  lie  to  him.  I  heard 
this  all  over  India:  as  if  the  Ma- 
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hatma  had  some  special  supernatu¬ 
ral  quality  which  overcame  temp¬ 
tation  to  falsehood  in  other  people. 
His  own  sincerity,  his  own  love  of 
truth,  is  so  great  that  he  brings  out 
truth  in  others. 

His  colossal  spiritual  integrity 
on  the  one  hand;  his  earthly  com¬ 
mand  of  politics  on  the  other  — 
this  is  the  Gandhi  gambit.  He  has 
no  hatreds.  Once  a  settlement  is 
made,  he  cooperates  with  enemies 
as  vigorously  as  he  fought  them. 

When  he  left  the  Congress  in  1934, 
he  did  so  in  order  to  make  himself 
more  honest,  more  neutral.  He 
wanted  to  be  in  a  position  to  ad¬ 
judicate,  not  merely  between  dif¬ 
ferent  factions  within  Congress,  but 
between  Congress  and  the  British. 
This  is  as  if  Abraham  Lincoln,  say, 
had  quit  the  Presidency  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Civil  War,  in  order  to  see 
that  the  North  behaved  with  proper 
integrity  and  honor  toward  the 
South. 

The  attitude  of  the  Mahatma  to 
religion  is  not  easy  to  define.  His 
insistence  on  rendering  good  for 
evil,  his  feeling  that  one  can  win 
justice  only  by  giving  justice  to  the 
enemy,  his  injunction  to  hate  the 
sin  but  not  the  sinner,  are  the  es¬ 
sence  of  practical  Christianity.  He 
is  probably  more  like  Christ  than 
any  man  in  the  political  sphere  who 
has  ever  lived.  But  he  does  not  call 
himself  a  Christian.  When,  watch¬ 
ing  him  pray,  I  asked  his  intimate 
friends  to  whom  he  prayed,  they 
did  not  know. 
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The  following  passage*  is  illu¬ 
minating:  “I  do  perceive  that  whilst 
everything  around  me  is  ever-chang¬ 
ing  and  ever-dying,  there  is,  under¬ 
lying  all  that  change,  a  living  Power 
that  is  changeless,  that  holds  all 
together,  that  creates,  dissolves,  and 
recreates.  That  informing  Power 
and  Spirit  is  God  ...  I  see  it  as 
purely  benevolent,  for  I  can  see 
that,  in  the  midst  of  death,  life  per¬ 
sists;  in  the  midst  of  untruth,  truth 
persists;  in  the  midst  of  darkness, 
light  persists.  Hence  I  gather  that 
God  is  life,  truth,  and  light.  He  is 
love,  He  is  the  Supreme  God.  .  .  .” 

He  is  a  devout  Hindu,  but  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  scriptures  of  all  the 
great  religions  are  equally  the  word 
of  God  —  Bible,  Talmud,  Zend- 
Avesta,  Koran,  and  the  Buddhist 
canon. 

*  Made  in,  of  all  places,  a  record  for  the 
Columbia  Gramophone  Company. 


Ji^JiitJier  India? 

as  things  stand  at  the  end  of 
A  1938,  Mr.  Gandhi  is  definitely  a 
force  for  moderation  in  Indian  poli¬ 
tics,  a  check  against  extremism.  He 
has  told  friends  that  in  moments  of 
vanity  he  believes  he  has  been  des¬ 
tined  to  deliver  India  from  British 
bondage,  but  the  British  will  view 
it  as  a  catastrophe  when  he  dies, 
for  his  death  will  liberate  forces  al¬ 
most  certainly  tending  to  increase 
the  strength  of  Indian  national¬ 
ism. 

But  what  a  tremendous,  dazzling 
career  he  has  had!  He  brought  re¬ 
ligion  into  politics,  and  vice  versa 
—  quite  aside  from  giving  the  In¬ 
dian  people  a  spirit,  a  self-reliance, 
a  vanity,  they  have  never  known 
before.  His  God,  Whoever  it  is, 
should  treat  him  fondly,  when  he  is 
gone. 
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Some  years  ago  a  man  hired  the  opera  house  in  a  small  Pennsylvania 
town  for  one  night,  but  engaged  no  ushers  or  other  staff.  About  a 
month  before  the  date  for  which  he  had  rented  the  hall,  he  put  a  large 
sign  on  the  most  prominent  billboard  in  town,,  stating  in  huge  letters: 
“He  Is  Coming!” 

A  week  before  the  fateful  night,  this  was  replaced  by:  “He  Will  Be 
at  the  Opera  House  on  October  31 !  ”  The  day  before  the  event  there  was 
the  simple  legend:  “He  Is  Here!”  The  following  morning:  “He  Will  Be 
at  the  Opera  House  Tonight  at  8:30!” 

That  night  the  man  himself  sat  in  the  box  office  and  sold  tickets  at  $1 
a  head  to  a  capacity  audience.  When  the  lights  went  up  inside,  however, 
all  the  crowd  could  see  was  a  huge  sign  reading:  “He  Is  Gone!” 

—  Walter  Winchell,  quoting  S.  J.  Kaufman 


Every  Christmas 
morning,  New 
England’s  flying 
Santa  Claus,  Cap¬ 
tain  William  H. 

Wincapaw,  loads  up 
his  plane  with  pres¬ 
ents  for  the  men  who 
keep  watch  in  lonely  lighthouses  and 
Coast  Guard  stations  from  Boston 
Harbor  to  Canada.  Accompanied  by 
his  son  and  George  Mason,  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Aeronautic  Association,  he  takes 
off  with  bundles  containing  cookies, 
tobacco,  candy,  magazines,  books,  and 
silk  hose  for  the  lighthouse-keeper’s 
wife.  The  gifts  are  donated  chiefly  by 
Adriel  Bird,  a  Boston  business  execu¬ 
tive.  Each  package  is  attached  to  a 
parachute.  As  the  plane  passes  over  a 
station,  Mason,  who  acts  as  “  bomber,” 
releases  a  package  through  the  window 
to  the  people  gathered  below;  spare 
packages  are  carried  in  case  he  misses 
aim.  The  Flying  Santa  covers  more 
than  a  thousand  miles  in  his  nine-hour 
flight. 

—  Cy  Caldwell  in  Aero  Digest 

Since  1917,  the  store  of  I.  Rude  in 
Dallas,  Texas,  has  opened  every 
Christmas  Day  at  nine  a.m.  so  that 
thousands  of  poor  people  of  the  com¬ 
munity  might  choose  from  three  to  five 
articles  from  shelves  and  tables  stacked 
high  with  warm  clothing.  Clerks  of  the 
store  give  their  services,  assisted  by 
volunteers  from  other  stores;  lights  burn 
all  Christmas  Eve  in  preparation.  In 
1933,  the  store  served  12,000  people, 
the  record  so  far. 

Presiding  over  this  huge  annual  Christ¬ 
mas  gift  is  one  of  Dallas’s  most  amaz¬ 
ing  figures,  a  shrewd,  cold  business  man 
whose  greatest  joy  is  “taking  it  away 


from  the  smart  guys 
and  giving  it  to  the 
poor.”  Born  60  years 
ago  of  Austrian  Jew¬ 
ish  parents  who  died 
when  he  was  three, 
leaving  him  a  pub¬ 
lic  charge,  he  is  fa¬ 
miliar  with  bitter  need.  Emigrating  to 
America  as  a  young  man,  he  made  sev¬ 
eral  fortunes,  but  has  given  away  so 
much  —  to  the  needy  of  all  faiths  — 
that  he  is  not  a  rich  man.  No  creden¬ 
tials  are  needed  to  receive  his  help  on 
Christmas  Day,  but  each  applicant 
must  pass  Rude’s  shrewd  scrutiny.  “  I 
think  I’m  a  pretty  good  judge,”  he  com¬ 
ments.  “  Maybe  I’m  not,  but  I  feel  that 
if  50  percent  of  those  served  are  deserv¬ 
ing,  the  job  is  worth  while.” 

—  Dallas  Morning  News 

Few  Navy  traditions  are  so  univer¬ 
sally  cherished  as  a  comparatively 
recent  one:  the  annual  Christmas  party 
given  for  poor  children  by  American 
battleships,  cruisers,  even  some  de¬ 
stroyers,  in  whatever  port  they  happen 
to  be.  Started  in  1915  by  the  crew  of  the 
battleship  New  York ,  the  idea  spread 
quickly  and  spontaneously  until  today, 
wherever  one  of  the  larger  ships  is  in 
harbor,  Irom  New  York  to  Shanghai, 
some  lucky  underprivileged  children 
are  assured  a  merry  Christmas. 

The  party  is  not  an  official  undertak¬ 
ing.  Enlisted  men  are  in  charge,  with 
the  approval  and  help  of  the  senior  offi¬ 
cers.  For  several  days  before  Christmas, 
the  men  spend  their  spare  time  deco¬ 
rating  the  ship:  fir  trees  at  mastheads 
and  yard  ends,  holly  and  cedar  wreaths 
wherever  they  will  hang.  Some  com¬ 
partments  are  made  to  resemble  draw¬ 
ing  rooms,  with  imitation  fireplaces  and 
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electric  logs.  The  list  of  guests  is  gener¬ 
ally  provided  by  some  charitable  insti¬ 
tution,  and  each  child  receives  a  per¬ 
sonal  call  from  a  bluejacket. 

Early  Christmas  morning,  about  ioo 
boys  and  girls  come  aboard  in  the  ship’s 
launch.  The  band  plays  them  over  the 
side;  they  are  greeted  by  the  Captain 
and  officers,  then  divided  into  small 
groups  for  the  great  adventure  of  going 
over  the  ship.  Toward  noon,  all  the 
youngsters  gather  on  the  quarter-deck, 
and  Santa  Claus  himself  comes  aboard. 
Usually  he  roars  out  of  the  sky  in  a  big 
amphibian,  but  occasionally  the  good 
saint  comes  up  out  of  the  depths  in  a 
diving  suit.  He  distributes  his  gifts: 
stockings,  warm  underwear,  perhaps  a 


dress,  invariably  a  doll  or  some  toy  for 
the  girls;  stockings,  a  sweater,  gloves 
and  some  piece  of  athletic  gear  for  the 
boys. 

When  the  excitement  has  calmed 
down  a  little,  mess-call  sounds  for  a 
turkey  dinner.  Songs  and  stories,  comic 
stunts,  sometimes  a  Punch  and  Judy 
show  provide  entertainment. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  the  youngsters 
are  invited  by  the  officers  to  the  ward¬ 
room,  where  they  are  loaded  down  with 
fruit  and  candy.  Finally  at  dusk  they 
are  taken  ashore  and  to  their  homes, 
leaving  behind  them  a  crew  of  men 
whose  Christmas  away  from  home  has 
been  warmed  and  given  meaning  by 
their  presence.  —Morris  Markey 
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QTlrs.  W.  L.  Lawton  writes ,  apropos  of  the  two  recent  articles  in 
Lhe  Reader' s  Digest: 


“No  effective  billboard  law  can  be 
passed  in  any  state  today  because  of 
the  appalling  power  of  the  billboard  in¬ 
dustry  over  our  state  legislatures,  a 
power  which  few  realize.  Only  a  thor¬ 
oughly  aroused  and  vocalized  public 
opinion  can  overcome  this  power. 

“The  billboard  industry  has  con¬ 
vinced  the  advertisers  and  the  legisla¬ 
tors  that  the  opposition  to  billboards 
comes  only  from  a  small  group,  mostly 
women.  If  it  can  be  proved  to  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  that  the  resentment  against 
billboards  is  general  and  comes  from  all 


classes,  we  will  see  advertisers  turn 
away  from  this  medium  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  the  billboard  industry  will  be 
compelled  to  yield  and  an  effective  law 
will  become  possible  in  every  state. 

“Our  own  experience  of  15  years 
proves  that  the  most  effective  weapon, 
short  of  legislation,  is  the  registration 
of  opinion  directly  upon  the  advertiser. 
If  those  who  are  weary  of  seeing  beauti¬ 
ful  scenery  smeared  by  ugly  billboards 
would  only  speak  up!” 

{Signed)  Mrs.  W.  L.  Lawton 
Chairman ,  National  Roadside  Council 
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Arthur  Stringer 
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■^here’s  a  guy  they’ll  never 
grind  down,”  said  Gunder- 
_  man’s  stage-manager  as  he 
watched  Benjamin  Spindel  pocket 
his  rejected  playscript  and  trudge 
smiling  and  undaunted  down  to 
Broadway. 

“They  won’t  grind  him  down  — 
he’ll  just  wear  down,”  retorted  Gun- 
derman. 

For  three  years  Spindel,  fevered 
by  the  virus  of  stage  life,  had  played 
small  parts  in  other  people’s  plays. 
Like  Shakespeare,  he  acted  parts 
that  he  might  learn  to  write  them, 
and  meanwhile  poured  his  energy 
into  writing  magnificent  dramas 
which,  by  some  odd  mischance, 
never  saw  the  light  of  day.  As  his 
parts  grew  smaller,  his  pay  envelope 
grew  thinner.  But  despair  was  un¬ 
known  to  him. 

As  Spindel  climbed  the  stairs 
that  night  to  his  back-room  “stu¬ 
dio”  he  whistled,  and  affected  a 
swagger.  For  he  had  been  optimist 
enough  to  bring  with  him  to  New 
York  a  wife  —  a  young  wife  who 
might  not  always  appreciate  the 
humoristic  turns  of  destiny.  She 
saw  the  script  under  her  husband’s 
arm,  and  went  to  the  window  and 
looked  out. 

“My  dear,  those  managers  are 


positively  funny!”  blithely  avowed 
Spindel,  as  he  put  his  play  in  its 
pigeonhole  with  the  air  of  a  victor 
putting  his  sword  in  its  scabbard. 
“All  I  can  say  is,  I’m  thankful  I 
can  keep  my  sense  of  humor  and 
see  what  a  queer  lot  they  are!” 

“I  wish  they’d  taken  the  play,” 
said  his  wife,  with  the  unimagina¬ 
tive  immediacy  of  her  sex,  as  she 
went  back  to  her  work  of  turning  a 
last  winter’s  skirt. 

“But  Fm  getting  closer  to  ’em 
all  the  time,”  chirped  the  in¬ 
domitable  Spindel. 

And  he  set  to  work  writing  a  new 
play.  He  had  to  skimp  and  econo¬ 
mize,  for  he  could  now  get  nothing 
more  than  an  occasional  “super” 
part.  But  he  accepted  the  dingy 
studio  and  the  meager  meals  calmly. 
He  went  back  to  his  play  like  an 
opium-smoker  back  to  his  drug.  He 
revised  and  rearranged  and  revamped. 
He  closed  his  eyes,  valiantly,  and 
cut  away  whole  act-ends  at  one 
grim  stroke,  like  a  surgeon  operat¬ 
ing  on  his  own  flesh  and  blood.  He 
re-dressed  it  in  epigram,  and  deco¬ 
rated  it  with  new  ribbons  of  fancy. 
Then  he  carried  it  off  to  the  man¬ 
agers’  offices  with  the  blind  pride 
of  a  mother  carrying  her  first-born 
to  a  baby  show. 
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That  none  of  them  could  see  any 
beauty  in  it  struck  him  as  laugh¬ 
able.  But  once  more  he  came  to 
realize  that  managers  were  a  queer 
lot.  “If  you  can  only  keep  your 
sense  of  humor  at  this  game!”  he 
persisted  as  he  read  Gunderman’s 
curt  note  of  refusal. 

He  set  to  work  again,  optimistic 
as  ever.  Once  more  he  ruthlessly 
disemboweled  and  rearranged  and 
re-articulated.  “I’m  learning  the 
trick,  my  dear!”  he  jubilantly  told 
his  hollow-eyed  wife  as  she  stirred 
the  veal  stew  on  the  hot-plate.  “I 
can  see  it  coming  closer,  every 
day!” 

Again  Spindel  began  the  rounds 
of  the  managers’  offices.  And  again 
the  script  came  back  to  Spindel’s 
dingy  studio,  and  again  it  went  out, 
and  again  it  came  back.  Once  more 
the  playwright  was  moved  to  a 
mild  and  humorous  wonder. 

“Aren’t  they  a  funny  lot?”  he 
demanded. 

“No,  it’s  not  funny,”  said  his 
wife,  limp  and  listless.  “It’s  not 
funny  any  more.” 

He  laughed  as  he  put  a  hand  on 
her  thin  shoulder.  “Just  keep  your 
sense  of  humor,  my  dear,  and  you’ll 
see  they  are  funny!” 

Spindel  indulged  in  the  extrava¬ 
gance  of  two  canaries,  “to  liven  up 
the  studio  a  bit.”  Already  he  had 
begun  a  new  play,  and  he  worked 
on  and  on.  Again  he  sent  out  his 
script,  still  nursing  the  delusion 
that  he  was  going  to  find  Fame 
hanging  to  his  mailbox  in  the  dingy 


front  hall.  And  as  he  shuffled  down 
in  his  tattered  slippers,  ten  times 
a  day,  he  thanked  Heaven  that  he 
could  still  see  the  humor  of  it  all, 
and  went  up  to  whistle  pensively 
into  the  canary  cage,  and  then  turn 
once  more  to  his  writing. 

One  rainy  morning  when  even 
the  canaries  refused  to  sing,  the 
Ultimate  Idea  came  to  him.  He 
had  written  altogether  seven  fine 
plays.  None  of  them  could  be  all 
bad;  even  the  managers  admitted 
that  one  had  a  good  scene,  and 
another  a  good  curtain.  Why  not 
tie  them  up  in  one  raft,  cut  away 
what  was  not  needed,  and  let  that 
one  final  venture  swing  out  to  sink 
or  swim? 

This  idea  became  an  obsession. 
The  work-worn  Spindel  threw  him¬ 
self  into  the  task  with  a  fury  that 
disturbed  even  his  wife,  who  ab¬ 
sented  herself  more  and  more  from 
that  paper-littered  room  where  he 
strode  up  and  down,  enacting  roles. 
She  upbraided  him  for  scandalizing 
the  neighbors  with  his  climacteric 
shouts  of  scorn  and  triumph.  But 
he  forgot  his  wife  and  her  existence. 
He  merely  looked  at  her  in  his 
vacant  way  when  she  defiantly  told 
him  she  was  off  to  look  for  work  of 
her  own.  He  only  nodded  assent 
when  she  informed  him  that  her 
cousin,  Jim  Ecklin,  was  taking  her 
to  the  theater. 

For  Spindel  was  engaged  in  an 
extraordinary  juggling  feat.  Into 
that  final  play  he  was  crowding 
every  worthwhile  bit  from  every- 
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thing  he  had  ever  written,  much 
like  a  shipwrecked  traveler  packing 
into  one  bag  the  cream  of  his  be¬ 
longings.  He  was  molding  his  whole 
life  into  one  forlorn  amalgam. 

Then  once  more  he  polished  and 
furbished  it,  and  so  pretentious  and 
flashing  did  that  new  facade  stand 
to  him  that  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  he  indited  a  peremptory  letter 
in  which  he  put  forth  certain  per¬ 
emptory  demands,  and  sent  both 
letter  and  script  off  to  Gunderman, 
knowing  well  that  this  time  it  was 
all  or  nothing. 

Meantime,  the  rigors  of  Decem¬ 
ber  reminded  the  playwright  that 
both  the  body  and  its  habitation 
were  in  need  of  fuel.  So  Spindel 
earned  a  few  dollars  as  a  ticket- 
taker  in  a  movie  house.  His  gas 
bills  and  arrears  of  rent  he  could 
for  the  time  ignore.  Those  claims 
which  rose  from  the  pit  of  the  stom¬ 
ach,  however,  could  not  be  ignored. 
As  he  trudged  homeward,  with  his 
half-pound  of  Hamburger  steak,  he 
looked  more  and  more  anxiously 
into  the  mailbox.  But  it  was  always 
empty. 

Spindel  began  to  wonder  if  even 
a  sense  of  humor  could  not  lose  its 
elasticity.  One  morning  he  invaded 
Gunderman’s  Broadway  stronghold. 
Gunderman,  he  was  told,  was  in 
Chicago.  For  a  week  or  two,  noth¬ 
ing  could  be  done. 

That  night  his  wife  came  home, 
silent  and  self-contained.  She  told 
him  she  had  already  eaten  supper, 
but  later  in  the  evening  she  broke 
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into  tears,  for  no  appreciable  reason. 
Next  day  Spindel  began  pawning 
things,  surreptitiously  taken  from 
their  room. 

For  days  he  wandered  about  the 
city  looking  for  work,  as  destitute  of 
direction  as  a  lost  child.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  fourth  day  he  trudged 
back  to  his  “studio,”  a  little  dizzy, 
and  weak  in  the  knees. 

In  the  mailbox  he  found  two  let¬ 
ters.  He  climbed  the  stairs,  step  by 
step,  and  as  he  let  himself  into  his 
room  he  saw  a  square  of  paper 
tacked  on  his  door.  It  was  a  “dis¬ 
possess”  notice.  Slowly  he  pulled  it 
from  the  soiled  panel,  and  closed 
the  door  after  him. 

“Allie,”  he  called. 

Then  he  saw  with  relief  that  his 
wife  was  not  there.  He  sat  down  by 
the  window,  putting  the  letters  on 
the  ledge.  He  was  leisurely  about 
it,  yet  he  could  feel  his  heart  pounding. 

The  first  letter  was  in  his  wife’s 
handwriting.  He  slowly  unfolded 
the  single  sheet  and  read: 

I’ve  tried  hard  to  stay  with  you, 
Benny.  But  a  woman’s  got  to  have 
clothes  and  things.  I’m  going  to 
New  Orleans  with  Jim  this  after¬ 
noon.  It’s  the  only  thing  left  for 
me.  I  hate  to  go  this  way,  but  I 
can’t  stand  it  any  longer. 

Allie 

Spindel  read  the  penciled  sheet  a 
second  time.  Then  he  turned  the 
other  letter  over  in  his  hand.  He 
found  it  hard  to  open,  for  a  fog 
seemed  to  float  between  him  and 
the  paper.  The  first  thing  that 
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struck  him  was  the  blue  tint  of  the 
oblong  enclosure.  He  looked  at 
it,  vacantly,  then  saw  it  was  a 
check. 

The  letter  neither  startled  nor 
elated  him.  He  was  vaguely  conscious 
that  Gunderman  was  writing  to 
say  that  the  four-act  play,  entitled 
“Fool’s  Gold,”  by  Benjamin  Spin- 
del,  would  be  put  in  rehearsal  the 
following  Monday,  for  a  New  York 
production.  It  also  requested  a  re¬ 
ceipt  for  the  $1000  in  advance 
royalties,  duly  enclosed,  the  addi¬ 
tional  $500  advance  on  the  London 
production,  and  —  but  Spindel  was 
no  longer  interested. 

He  read  the  first  letter  again. 

“Fm  going  to  New  Orleans  with 
Jim  this  afternoon .” 

He  read  it  aloud,  as  though  the 
words  were  written  in  a  foreign 
tongue,  as  though  it  were  a  text  he 
could  not  comprehend.  He  looked 
at  the  blue  check.  Then  he  laughed, 
quietly,  softly,  without  mirth  and 
without  emotion. 

He  pinned  the  two  letters  to¬ 
gether,  and  taking  a  clean  sheet  of 
paper,  wrote  on  it  nine  words: 

“  This  is  too  much  for  my  sense  of 
humor!” 

Spindel  put  the  three  slips  of 
paper  on  a  table  in  the  center  of  the 
shadowy  room.  Then  he  carefully 
lifted  the  canary  cage  from  its  hook 
and  placed  it  on  the  floor,  outside 
his  door.  He  locked  the  door  as  he 
stepped  inside.  He  took  newspapers 
and  tore  them  into  strips.  With 


these  he  battened  the  cracks  about 
the  door,  and  the  window-sashes. 
As  he  crossed  the  room,  he  read 
aloud  the  words  he  had  written: 
“This  is  too  much  for  my  sense  of 
humor!” 

Calmly  he  drew  the  blinds,  groped 
his  way  to  where  the  tubing,  con¬ 
necting  the  hot-plate  with  the  gas 
pipe,  ran  along  the  wall,  and  padded 
about  until  he  found  the  stop-cock. 
He  turned  it  on,  full. 

Spindel  lay  down  on  the  sagging 
couch,  remembering  to  cover  him¬ 
self  with  the  worn  comforter.  He 
closed  his  eyes.  He  only  knew  that 
he  was  tired,  very  tired.  Then  he 
fell  asleep. 

Spindel  awoke  to  find  his  wife 
there  at  midnight,  crying  like  a 
frightened  child. 

“Oh,  I  couldn’t  do  it,  Benny!” 
she  wailed,  bathed  in  her  tears  of 
contrition,  as  he  stumbled  to  the 
door  and  swung  it  open.  She  clutched 
at  his  dazed  and  silent  figure.  She 
clung  to  him  in  an  ecstasy  of 
despair. 

“Oh,  Benny,  what’ll  we  do?  What’ll 
we  do?” 

“Do?  How?”  asked  the  still- 
dazed  Spindel. 

“They’ve  ordered  us  out!”  she 
wept.  “We’ve  no  money.  And  they 
came  and  turned  the  gas  off  on  us  this 
morning!  ” 

Spindel,  groping  for  her  shaking 
body  in  the  darkness,  locked  his 
arms  about  her  and  laughed. 
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Mystery  of  the  Billions, 
by  Beverly  Smith  —  A  per¬ 
plexed  reporter,  in  search  of 
the  truth  about  the  national 
debt,  produces  a  simple  analysis  which  en¬ 
ables  the  reader  to  understand  what  all  the 
arguing  is  about. 

Scattergood  in  Real  Life,  by  Paul  T. 
Sturges  —  Uncle  Bill  Sturges,  a  salty  South 
Dakota  character,  can  find  a  market  for 
anything.  He  hired  Indians  to  gather  bones, 
cowboys  to  pluck  horsehair,  and  took  his 
community  off  relief. 

The  Face  Is  Familiar,  by  Eloise  Sterling 
—  Samuel  Hinds,  the  lawyer  who  made  and 
lost  a  fortune  and  realized  at  57  a  youthful 
ambition  to  become  an  actor,  has  achieved 
new  fame  and  prosperity  in  Hollywood  and 
holds  a  unique  position  in  the  movie  colony. 

Fill’Er  Up?  by  George  F.  Homan  with 
William  A.  H.  Birnie  —  Leaves  from  the 
diary  of  a  gas-station  proprietor,  containing 
anecdotes  and  observations  on  the  curious 
ways  and  manners  of  motorists. 


Family  Doctor,  by  Joseph 
Ambrose  Jerger,  M.D.  —  These 
opening  chapters  of  a  doctor’s 
life-story  are  filled  with  keen 
observation  of  people  and  frank  comments 
on  the  medical  profession.  Born  in  England, 
trained  in  modern  medicine  at  Chicago,  Dr. 
Jerger  had  an  unusual  chance  to  temper  his 
theoretical  knowledge  with  the  sound  com¬ 
mon  sense  of  “Old  Doc”  Fuller  under  whom 
he  started  practice  in  Iowa. 

Mother  of  Crime,  by  Courtney  Ryley 
Cooper  —  Driven  by  greed  and  the  desire 
for  luxuries,  “Ma”  Beland  sent  her  daugh¬ 
ters  onto  the  streets  and  taught  them  shop¬ 
lifting  and  dope  peddling.  She  built  up  a 
narcotics  business  which  made  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  a  notorious  center  of  the  traffic,  but 
finally  the  law  caught  up  with  the  whole 
Beland  tribe. 

The  Making  of  a  Politician,  by  James  A. 
Farley  —  Conclusion  of  the  Postmaster 
General’s  autobiography,  in  which  he  tells 
the  circumstances  of  his  early  life  and  how 
he  got  into  politics. 
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The  Class  War  Comes  to 
America,  by  Lawrence  Den¬ 
nis  —  By  means  of  the  Farley 
political  technique  and  the 
spending  of  $20,000, 000,  oco,  President 
Roosevelt  has  done  more  to  advance  the 
class  struggle  than  lifelong  Socialists,  de¬ 
clares  Mr.  Dennis.  The  Conservatives  can 
save  themselves,  he  adds,  only  if  they  stop 
the  class  war  by  capturing  the  leadership 
of  the  social  revolution  of  the  Have-Nots. 

The  Great  Iroquois  Fire,  by  Alan  Mac¬ 
donald  —  The  ghastly  1 5-minute  conflagra¬ 
tion  which  gutted  the  new  and  richly- 
appointed  Iroquois  Theater  in  Chicago  on 
the  afternoon  of  December  30,  1903,  and 
snuffed  out  the  lives  of  591  people. 


Give  Them  What  They 
Want  —  An  editorial  assert¬ 
ing  that  Americans  have  been 
sadly  deluded  by  false,  biased 
and  emotional  reports  from  our  foreign 
correspondents,  and  that  a  justifiable 
indignation  against  Hitler  has  been  trans¬ 
formed  into  an  ignorant  frenzy. 

Sex  Differences,  by  Havelock  Ellis  — 
Analysis  of  anatomical  and  physical  char¬ 
acteristics,  and  mental  and  emotional 
traits,  indicates,  says  Mr.  Ellis,  that  there 
is  no  growing  approximation  of  men  to 
women  or  of  women  to  men. 

Picture  Magazines  and  Morons,  by 
J.  L.  Brown  —  Our  return  to  the  Paleolithic 
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language  of  pictures,  attested  by  the  sweep¬ 
ing  popularity  of  the  picture  magazines, 
indicates  that  we  may  not  be  so  far  as  we 
think  from  the  Stone  Age  of  human  intel¬ 
ligence,  says  Mr.  Brown. 

U.  S.  A.,  the  Aggressor  Nation,  by  Flet¬ 
cher  Pratt  —  We  Americans  regard  with 
horror  the  use  of  violence  in  international 
disputes,  but  history  shows  that  the  United 
States  has  been  guilty  of  every  immoral 
practice  we  charge  against  those  nations 
we  happen  to  dislike. 

I  Have  Diabetes,  by  James  Albertson  — 


Despite  the  obvious  disadvantages  of  a 
strictly  regimented  existence,  this  diabetic 
feels  that  perhaps  his  life  has  been  better 
for  the  experiences  he  has  had,  the  knowl¬ 
edge  he  has  accumulated  and  the  friends 
he  has  made. 

Wanted:  Honest  Radicals,  by  Albert  Jay 
Nock  —  Looking  disdainfully  at  those  we 
call  “radicals”  today,  Mr.  Nock  pleads  for 
some  good  old-fashioned  radicals  —  the  sort 
who  had  a  sense  of  reality  and  judged  a 
social  program,  like  a  piece  of  machinery, 
solely  by  the  way  it  would  work. 


Too  Many  Automobiles,  by 
J.  George  Frederick  —  To 
reduce  the  human  and  eco¬ 
nomic  damage  done  yearly  by 
automobiles,  Mr.  Frederick  suggests  that 
overliberal  time-payment  selling  of  cars  be 
curbed,  the  making  of  high-speed  cars 
stopped,  the  punishment  of  violators  in¬ 
creased,  and  stricter  driving  tests  set  up. 

Financial  Bureaucracy:  The  Road  to 
Socialism,  by  Robert  H.  Jackson  —  The 
Solicitor  General  believes  that  the  govern¬ 
mental  program  outlined  by  the  President 
on  April  29,  1938 — which  would  use  the 
taxing  power  and  the  powers  over  interstate 
commerce,  security  issues,  holding  com¬ 
panies  and  patents  to  curb  the  growing  con¬ 
centration  of  private  economic  power  —  is 
the  best  possible  advance  toward  a  national 
policy  of  private  independent  enterprise. 

Hearing  Made  to  Order,  by  Louise  M. 
Neuschutz — 'The  experiences  of  a  deaf 
woman  who,  through  the  use  of  a  bone-con¬ 
duction  aid,  is  now  regaining  her  hearing. 


The  Mentalist  Racket,  bv 
George  B.  Anderson  —  A  man 
who  earned  his  way  through 
college  by  driving  a  car  through 
traffic  blindfolded,  admitting  the  perform¬ 
ance  to  be  a  trick,  attacks  the  so-called 
mind-reading  mediums  for  selling  trickery 
to  sincere  but  misguided  people. 

How  Big  a  Navy?  —  A  debate  between 
Millard  E.  Tydings  and  Ernest  Lundeen. 
Senator  Tydings  contends  that  a  navy  the 
equal  of  any  is  the  best  insurance  for  peace. 
Senator  Lundeen  replies  that  a  super-navy 
would  give  the  advocates  of  collective  secur¬ 
ity  something  to  play  with  and  lead  us  into 
becoming  involved  in  the  quarrels  of  other 
nations. 

The  Great  Confusion,  by  William  L. 
Prosser  —  Our  widely  varying  divorce  laws 
pay  lip  service  to  church  demands,  but  in 
reality  are  powerless  to  prevent  collusion. 
Until  we  decide  definitely  whether  we  really 
want  consent  divorce,  no  solution  of  the 
problem  is  possible,  says  Mr.  Prosser. 


The  Legal  Profession,  by 
Ferdinand  Lundberg — Tn  a 
capitalistic  society  the  legal 
profession  is  charged  with  see¬ 
ing  that  justice  prevails  for  all  men,  yet  its 
constructive  work  is  today  available  only  to 
those  who  can  pay. 


The  Road  from  Munich,  by 
Elmer  Davis  —  Europe  stands 
today  about  where  it  stood  in 
1 81 1,  says  Mr.  Davis,  except 
that  in  1811  England  was  the  impregnable 
enemy  of  the  man  who  dominated  the  conti¬ 
nent.  “Try  to  buy  peace  from  Hitler,”  he 
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adds,  “and  you  find  you  have  only  rented  it 

—  on  short-term  leases,  at  an  ever-increas¬ 
ing  price.” 

The  Road  to  Munich,  by  Willson  Wood- 
side —  Chamberlain’s  policy  of  “appease¬ 
ment”  is  based  on  the  belief  that  the  sooner 
Germany  rectifies  her  grievances  against 
Versailles,  the  sooner  Hitler’s  cause  will  be 
taken  from  him,  the  Nazi  ferment  will  stop, 
and  Europe  can  settle  down. 

^230,000,000  for  Toys,  by  Weldon  Melick 

—  The  children’s  toy  business  is  one  of  the 
most  unpredictable  and  cut-throat  of  Ameri¬ 
can  industries;  for  the  successful  toy  appeals 
to  the  parents’  pocketbook  and  eye  for 
“cuteness,”  while  the  toy  that  fails  often 
best  meets  the  needs  of  growing  children. 

Just  How  Stupid  Are  Juries?  by  a  Jury¬ 
man  —  Juries  aren’t  so  dumb  as  lawyers 
think  they  are,  says  one  who  has  served  fre¬ 
quently  on  New  York  City  panels. 


King  of  Kings,  by  John  Gunther  —  An 
unknown  army  officer  at  40,  occupant  of  a 
world-famous  throne  in  his  early  50’s,  Reza 
Shah  Pahlevi  of  Iran  is  a  hard-working  dic¬ 
tator  and  violent  nationalist  who  has 
brought  the  breath  of  new  life  to  decaying 
Persia. 

The  Defense  of  America,  by  George 
Fielding  Eliot  —  Only  the  United  States, 
among  the  great  nations  of  the  world,  can 
still  feel  safe  from  any  form  of  direct  attack 
save  that  which  may  be  carried  in  ships.  If 
we  do  not  again  send  an  army  to  fight  on 
distant  continents,  a  strong  navy,  backed 
by  a  sufficient  army  and  air  force  to  make 
that  navy  free  to  act,  will  keep  us  secure, 
says  Major  Eliot. 

These  Public-Opinion  Polls,  by  Jerome 
H.  Spingarn  —  The  operation  and  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  polls  run  by  George  Gallup  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion 
and  Elmo  Roper'  of  Fortune. 


Gambling  in  Governments, 
by  S.  F.  Porter  —  In  the  past 
six  years,  speculators,  known 
as  “free  riders,”  have  made 
approximately  $80,000,000,  at  almost  no 
risk,  by  subscribing  for  blocks  of  new  gov¬ 
ernment  bonds  and  selling  them  at  a  profit 
before  payment  for  them  is  due. 

The  All-Americas,  by  Joe  Williams  — 
With  464  colleges  playing  football  and  some 
13,000  young  men  in  action  every  Saturday, 
All-America  teams  become  an  absurdity. 
Edward  R.  Murrow,  by  Robert  J.  Landry 
—  A  sketch  of  the  33-year-old  chief  of  the 
European  bureau  of  the  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System. 


Debut  in  Texas,  by  Mabel 
Duke  —  In  Texas  society, 
where  debutantes  are  spon¬ 
sored  not  by  their  parents 
but  by  their  beaux,  the  exclusive  bachelors’ 
clubs  furnish  spectacular  coming-out  parties. 

Hands  Across  the  Equator,  by  William 
D.  Patterson  —  As  an  answer  to  Fascist 
inroads  in  Latin  America,  inter-American 
travel  facilities  are  being  expanded,  U.  S. 
radio  systems  and  picture  producers  are 
devoting  more  time  to  Latin-American 
programs,  and  newspapers  more  space  to 
Latin  affairs;  exchange  fellowships  are  being 
increased,  and  the  State  Department  is 
working  to  strengthen  our  trade  position. 
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Fhe  semi-annual  index  to  The  Reader’s  Digest  for  July  to  December 
will  be  mailed  free  to  those  readers  who  request  it.  Address  a  postal  card 
to  the  Index  Editor ,  “The  Readers  Digest,  Pleasantville ,  N.  T. 


^Among  Those  Present 


Roy  Chapman  Andrews  (p.  95),  world- 
famous  zoologist  and  explorer,  opened 
the  Gobi  desert  for  the  first  time  to  the 
practical  use  of  motorcars  when  he  re¬ 
cently  conducted  a  series  of  important  Asi¬ 
atic  expeditions  for  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History.  He  has  also  made  scien¬ 
tific  investigations  in  Alaska,  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  Korea,  Borneo,  Celebes, 
Burma,  and  Outer  Mongolia.  Dr.  Andrews’ 
many  books  include  Across  Mongolian 
Plains ,  Ends  of  the  Earth  and  This  Business 
of  Exploring. 

R.  Ernest  Dupuy  (p.  92),  a  Major  in 
the  U.  S.  Army,  was  recently  appointed  pub¬ 
lic  relations  officer  at  the  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point.  A  native  of  New  York  City, 
Major  Dupuy  served  with  the  Fifty-Seventh 
Artillery,  C.A.C.,  through  the  St.-Mihiel 
and  Meuse-Argonne  campaigns.  He  is  the 
author  of  many  magazine  stories  and  arti¬ 
cles,  and  co-author  of  the  recent  book  If 
War  Conies. 

Howard  Mumford  Jones  (p.  20)  was 
born  in  Saginaw,  Michigan,  in  1892,  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in 
1914,  and  took  an  M.A.  from  the  University 
of  Chicago  a  year  later.  He  has  been  Profes¬ 


sor  of  English  at  the  Universities  of  North 
Carolina  and  Michigan,  and  since  1936  has 
occupied  that  post  at  Harvard.  His  writings 
include  scholarly  research  works,  poems, 
plays,  and  biography. 

Nathaniel  Peffer  (p.  64)  is  generally 
regarded  as  one  of  the  foremost  Far  East 
authorities.  He  spent  over  six  years  in 
China  as  editor  and  correspondent,  and 
two  years  more  on  a  Guggenheim  fellowship 
studying  Chinese  problems.  From  1929  to 
1935  he  was  lecturer  on  the  Far  East  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University;  and  besides  three  books, 
he  has  written  numerous  articles  about  >. 
the  Orient  for  Harper’s  and  other  magazines. 

Vincent  Sheean  (p.  74)  began  his  spec¬ 
tacular  career  as  a  foreign  correspondent 
at  the  age  of  22;  and  he  had  lived  in  nearly 
every  part  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Morocco, 
Persia,  China  and  Russia,  and  had  come 
in  personal  contact  with  most  of  the  chief 
world  figures  of  the  day  before  he  was  30. 
Although  he  is  chiefly  known  for  his  bril¬ 
liantly  successful  autobiography,  Personal 
History ,  Sheean  has  written  several  other 
books  including  An  American  Among  the 
Riffi ,  The  New  Persia ,  and  several  works  of 
fiction. 
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To  me  the  25th  of  December  became  joyous  only  when  my  grand¬ 
mother  took  a  hand  in  it.  She  realized  that  I  was  a  bookish  child  who 
went  into  sports  because  he  had  to,  but  whose  heart  was  really  in  his 
reading.  So  on  Saint  Nicholas  day  she  would  give  me  a  pair  of  skates, 
but  on  December  25th  there  appeared  a  large  wooden  box. 

That  blessed  box  contained  two  dozen  books  and  1  was  allowed  to 
select  three  and  keep  them.  I  had  an  entire  week  to  make  my  choice. 

I  shall  never  forget  those  days  when  the  outside  world  was  still  steeped 
in  darkness  but  when  inside,  surrounded  by  books,  I  was  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  distant  lands  and  when,  all  alone,  I  relived  the  glorious 
adventures  of  the  noble  knight,  Ivanhoe,  and  followed  the  peregrinations 
of  the  genial  Samuel  Pickwick,  Esq.,  all  duly  translated  into  my  native 
vernacular. 

That  wooden  box  was  my  first  glimpse  of  the  Promised  Land  of 
Literature. 

Today  the  generosity  of  the  American  public  has  made  it  possible  for 
me  to  play  Santa  Claus  to  a  great  many  friends  in  a  great  many  parts 
of  the  world.  But  now  1  have  no  need  of  wooden  boxes. 

Instead  I  merely  inform  my  friends  that  I  have  given  them  a  year’s 
subscription  to  The  Reader’s  Digest.  And  during  the  next  twelve  months 
they  are  fellow-citizens  of  that  marvelous  reqlm  that  transcends  all 
political  and  economic  boundaries,  the  great  and  everlasting  common¬ 
wealth  of  the  mind. 
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WITH  DRAWINGS  BY  THE  AUTHOR 

IN.  Holland  when  I  was  a  boy  Saint  Nicholas  dropped  gifts  for  all 
good  children  down  the  chimney  on  the  fifth  of  December.  Since 
then  a  great  many  Christmas  customs  have  been  interchanged 
between  nations.  In  more  and  more  nations  our  American  Santa  Claus 
now  makes  his  appearance  on  December  25th;  and  much  of  the  world 
has  come  to  accept,  along  with  the  glittering  Christmas  tree,  new  ways 
of  celebrating  the  most  joyous  day  of  the  year. 


I  did  not  see  my  first  Christmas  tree  until  I  was  12.  A  few  candles  were 
lit  on  it  for  my  special  benefit,  but  it  had  an  air  of  apologetic  loneliness 
in  that  Dutch  parlor  where  the  portraits  of  my  clerical  ancestors  frowned 
from  the  walls  on  these  gay  proceedings. 

(continued  on  inside  back  cover) 


